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Errata:. 

Page  124,  last  line  of  second  stanza  should  read: 

Holy  thoughts  that  star  the  night. 
This  error  is  corrected  also  on  page  222,  and  binders  will  please  note, 

following  page  224,  a  new  leaf  to  be  inserted  instead  of  the  one  in 

error. 
Page  125,  line  8  should  read: 

For  I  have  good  of  all  my  pain; 

(corrected  also   on  page  223). 
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MY  PEOPLE 

people  are  gray  , 

pigeon  gray,  dawn  gray,  storm   gray. 
I  call  them  beautiful, 

and  I  wonder  where  they  are  going. 

LOAM 


In  the  loam  we  sleep, 

In  the  cool  moist  loam, 

To  the  lull  of  years  that  pass 

And  the  break  of  stars, 
i 

From  the  loam,  then, 
The  soft  warm  loam, 

We  rise: 

To  shape  of  rose  leaf, 
Of  face  and  shoulder. 
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We  stand,  then, 
To  a  whiff  of  life, 
Lifted  to  the  silver  of  the  sun 
Over  and  out  of  the  loam 
A  day. 

THE  YEAR 
I 

A  storm  of  white  petals, 

Buds  throwing  open  baby  fists 

Into  hands  of  broad  flowers. 

II 

Red  roses  running  upward, 
Clambering  to  the  clutches  of  life 
Soaked  in  crimson. 

Ill 

Rabbles  of  tattered  leaves 
Holding  golden  flimsy  hopes 
Against  the  tramplings 
Into  the  pits  and  gullies. 

IV 

Hoarfrost  and  silence: 

Only  the  muffling 

Of  winds  dark  and  lonesome — 

Great  lullabies  to  the  long  sleepers. 

[2] 


Chicago  Poet 


CHICAGO  POET 


I  saluted  a  nobody. 

I  saw  him  in  a  looking-glass. 

He  smiled — so  did  I. 

He  crumpled  the  skin  on  his  forehead, 

frowning — so  did  I. 
Everything  I  did  he  did. 
I  said,  "Hello,  I  know  you." 
And  I  was  a  liar  to  say  so. 

Ah,  this  looking-glass  man ! 
Liar,  fool,  dreamer,  play-actor, 
Soldier,  dusty  drinker  of  dust — 
Ah !  he  will  go  with  me 
Down  the  dark  stairway 
When  nobody  else  is  looking, 
When  everybody  else  is  gone. 

He  locks  his  elbow  in  mine. 
I  lose  all — but  not  him. 


STREET  WINDOW 

The  pawn-shop  man  knows  hunger, 
And  how  far  hunger  has  eaten  the  heart 

[3] 
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Of  one  who  comes  with  an  old  keepsake. 
Here  are  wedding  rings  and  baby  bracelets, 
Scarf  pins  and  shoe  buckles,  jeweled  garters, 
Old  fashioned  knives  with  inlaid  handles, 
Watches  of  old  gold  and  silver, 
Old  coins  worn  with  finger-marks. 
They  tell  stories. 


ADELAIDE  CRAPSEY 

Among  the  bumble-bees  in  red-top  hay,  a  freckled  field  of 
brown-eyed  Susans  dripping  yellow  leaves  in  July, 
I  read  your  heart  in  a  book. 

And  your  mouth  of  blue  pansy— I  know  somewhere  I  have 
seen  it  rain-shattered. 

And  I  have  seen  a  woman  with  her  head  flung  between  her 
naked  knees,  and  her  head  held  there  listening  to  the 
sea,  the  great  naked  sea  shouldering  a  load  of  salt. 

And  the  blue  pansy  mouth  sang  to  the  sea: 

Mother  of  God,  I'm  so  little  a  thing, 
Let  me  sing  longer, 
Only  a  little  longer. 

And  the  sea  shouldered  its  salt  in  long  gray  combers  hauling 
new  shapes  on  the  beach  sand. 


Repetitions 
REPETITIONS 

They  are  crying  salt  tears 
Over  the  beautiful  beloved  body 
Of  Inez  Milholland, 
Because  they  are  glad  she  lived, 
Because  she  loved  open-armed, 
Throwing  love  for  a  cheap  thing 
Belonging  to  everybody — 
Cheap  like  sunlight, 
And  morning  air. 

THROW   ROSES 

Throw  roses  on  the  sea  where  the  dead  went  down. 

The  roses  speak  to  the  sea, 

And  the  sea  to  the  dead. 
Throw  roses,  O  lovers — 

Let  the  leaves  wash  on  the  salt  in  the  sun. 

FIRE-LOGS 

Nancy  Hanks  dreams  by  the  fire  ; 
Dreams,  and  the  logs  sputter, 
And  the  yellow  tongues  climb. 
Red  lines  lick  their  way  in  flickers. 
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Oh,  sputter,  logs. 

Oh,  dream,  Nancy. 
Time  now  for  a  beautiful  child. 
Time  now  for  a  tall  man  to  come. 


BABY    FACE 

White  Moon  comes  in  on  a  baby  face. 
The  shafts  across  her  bed  are  flimmering. 

Out  on  the  land  White  Moon  shines, 

Shines  and  glimmers  against  gnarled  shadows, 

All  silver  to  slow  twisted  shadows 

Falling  across  the  long  road  that  runs  from  the  house. 

Keep  a  little  of  your  beauty 
And  some  of  your  flimmering  silver 
For  her  by  the  window  to-night 
Where  you  come  in,  White  Moon. 

EARLY  MOON 

The  baby  moon,  a  canoe,  a  silver  papoose  canoe,  sails  and 

sails  in  the  Indian  west. 
A  ring  of  silver  foxes,  a  mist  of  silver  foxes,  sit  and  sit 

around  the  Indian  moon. 
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Early  Moon 

One  yellow  star  for  a  runner,  and  rows  of  blue  stars  for 
more  runners,  keep  a  line  of  watchers. 

O  foxes,  baby  moon,  runners,  you  are  the  panel  of  memory, 
fire-white  writing  to-night  of  the  Red  Man's  dreams. 

Who  squats,  legs  crossed  and  arms  folded,  matching  its  look 
against  the  moon-face,  the  star-faces,  of  the  West? 

Who  are  the  Mississippi  Valley  ghosts,  of  copper  foreheads, 
riding  wiry  ponies  in  the  night? — no  bridles,  love- 
arms  on  the  pony  necks,  riding  in  the  night  a  long 
old  trail? 

Why  do  they  always  come  back  when  the  silver  foxes  it 
around  the  early  moon,  a  silver  papoose,  in  the  Indian 
west? 


ALIX 


The  mare  Alix  breaks  the  world's  trotting  record  one  day. 
I  see  her  heels  flash  down  the  dust  of  an  Illinois  race 
track  on  a  summer  afternoon.  I  see  the  timekeepers 
put  their  heads  together  over  stop-watches,  and  call 
to  the  grand  stand  a  split  second  is  clipped  off  the  old 
world's  record  and  a  new  world's  record  fixed. 

I  see  the  mare  Alix  led  away  by  men  in  undershirts  and 
streaked  faces.  Dripping  Alix  in  foam  of  white  on 
the  harness  and  shafts.  And  the  men  in  undershirts 
kiss  her  ears  and  rub  her  nose,  and  tie  blankets  on 
her,  and  take  her  away  to  have  the  sweat  sponged. 
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I  see  the  grand  stand  jammed  with  prairie  people  yelling 
themselves  hoarse.  Almost  the  grand  stand  and  the 
crowd  of  thousands  are  one  pair  of  legs  and  one  voice 
standing  up  and  yelling  hurrah. 

I  see  the  driver  of  Alix  and  the  owner  smothered  in  a  fury 
of  handshakes,  a  mob  of  caresses.  I  see  the  wives  of 
the  driver  and  owner  smothered  in  a  crush  of  white 
summer  dresses  and  parasols. 

Hours  later,  at  sundown,  gray  dew  creeping  on  the  sod  and 
sheds,  I  see  Alix  again: 

Dark,  shining -velvet  Alix, 
Night-sky  Alix  in  a  gray  blanket, 
Led  back  and  forth  by  a  nigger. 
Velvet  and  night-eyed  Alix 
With  slim  legs  of  steel. 

And  I  want  to  rub  my  nose  against  the  nose  of  the  mare  Alix. 

GARGOYLE 

I  saw  a  mouth  jeering.     A  smile  of  melted  red  iron  ran 

over  it.     Its  laugh  was  full   of  nails   rattling.      It 

was  a  child's  dream  of  a  mouth. 
A  fist  hit  the  mouth:  knuckles  of  gun-metal  driven  by  an 

electric  wrist  and  shoulder.     It  was  a  child's  dream 

of  an  arm. 
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Gargoyle 

The  fist  hit  the  mouth  over  and  over,  again  and  again.     The 

mouth  bled  melted  iron,  and  laughed  its  laughter  of 

nails  rattling. 
And  I  saw  the  more  the  fist  pounded  the  more  the  mouth 

laughed.     The  fist  is  pounding  and  pounding,  and 

the  mouth  answering. 

i 

PRAIRIE  WATERS  BY  NIGHT 

Chatter  of  birds  two  by  two  raises  a  night  song  joining  a 
litany  of  running  water — sheer  waters  showing  the  rus- 
set of  old  stones  remembering  many  rains. 

And  the  long  willows  drowse  on  the  shoulders  of  the  running 
water,  and  sleep  from  much  music;  joined  songs  of 
day-end,  feathery  throats  and  stony  waters,  in  a  choir 
chanting  new  psalms. 

It  is  too  much  for  the  long  willows  when  low  laughter  of  a 
red  moon  comes  down;  and  the  willows  drowse  and 
sleep  on  the  shoulders  of  the  running  water. 

MOONSET 

Leaves  of  poplars  pick  Japanese  prints  against  the  west. 
Moon  sand  on  the  canal  doubles  the  changing  pictures. 

The  moon's  good-bye  ends  pictures. 
The  west  is  empty.  All  else  is  empty.  No  moon-talk  at  all  now. 

Only  dark  listening  to  dark. 
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GARDEN  WIRELESS 

How  many  feet  ran  with  sunlight,  water  and  air? 

What  little  devils  shaken  of  laughter,  cramming  their  little 
ribs  with  chuckles, 

Fixed  this  lone  red  tulip,  a  woman's  mouth  of  passion  kisses, 
a  nun's  mouth  of  sweet  thinking,  here  topping  a 
straight  line  of  green,  a  pillar  stem? 

Who  hurled  this  bomb  of  red  caresses? — nodding  balloon- 
film  shooting  its  wireless  every  fraction  of  a  second 
these  June  days : 

Love  me  before  I  die; 

Love  me — love  me  now. 

IN  TALL  GRASS 

Bees  and  a  honeycomb  in  the  dried  head  of  a  horse  in  a  pas- 
ture corner — a  skull  in  the  tall  grass  and  a  buzz  and 
a  buzz  of  the  yellow  honey-hunters. 

And  I  ask  no  better  a  winding  sheet 

over  the  earth  and  under  the  sun. 

Let  the  bees  go  honey-hunting  with  yellow  blur  of  wings  in 
the  dome  of  my  head,  in  the  rumbling,  singing  arch 
of  my  skull. 
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In  Tall  Grass 

Let  there  be  wings  and  yellow  dust  and  the  drone  of  dreams 
of  honey — who  loses  and  remembers  ? — who  keeps  and 
forgets  ? 

In  a  blue  sheen  of  moon  over  the  bones  and  under  the  hanging 
honeycomb  the  bees  come  home  and  the  bees  sleep. 

BRINGERS 

Cover  me  over 

In  dusk  and  dust  and  dreams. 

Cover  me  over 
And  leave  me  alone. 

Cover  me  over, 
You  tireless,  great. 

Hear  me  and  cover  me, 

Bringers  of  dusk  and  dust  and  dreams. 

Carl  Sandburg 
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THE  REAWAKENING 

Green  in  light  are  the  hills,  and  a  calm  wind  flowing 
Filleth  the  void  with  a  flood  of  the  fragrance  of  spring. 
Wings  in  this  mansion  of  life  are  coming  and  going; 
Voices  of  unseen  loveliness  carol  and  sing. 

Colored  with  buds  of  delight  the  boughs  are  swaying; 
Beauty  walks  in  the  woods,  and  wherever  she  rove 
Flowers  from  wintry  sleep,  her  enchantment  obeying, 

Stir  in  the  deep  of  her  dream,  reawaken  to  love. 

/ 

Oh,  now  begone  sullen  care! — this  light  is  my  seeing; 
I  am  the  Palace,  and  mine  are  its  windows  and  walls; 
Daybreak  is  come,  and  life  from  the  darkness  of  being 
Springs,  like  a  child  from  the  womb,  when  the  lonely  one 
calls. 

TWO  EPITAPHS 

I 

Ye  say  we  sleep  ; 

But  nay,  we  wake; 

Life  was  that  strange  and  chequered  dream 

Only  for  waking's  sake. 
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Two  Epitaphs 

II 

O  passer-by,  beware! 
Is  the  day  fair? — 

Yet  unto  evening  shall  the  day  spin  on 
And  soon  thy  sun  be  gone; 
Then  darkness  come, 
And  this,  a  narrow  home. 
Not  that  I  bid  thee  fear  ; 
Only,  when  thou  at  last  lie  here, 
Bethink  thee,  there  shall  only  be 
Thyself  for  company. 

Walter  de  la  Mare 
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PRUSSIANS  DON'T  BELIEVE  IN  DREAMS 
A.  D.t  1916 

Rapunzel,    Rapunzel, 
Let  down  your  hair! 

Yesterday  I  went  by  chance 

Down  the  by-road  called  Romance, 

Past  the  wicked  witch's  grate 

Just  outside  the  village  gate. 

But  the  oven-fire  was  dead, 

And  I  saw  no  ginger-bread 

Youths  and  maidens  propped  with  care 

Up  against  the  wall;  and  there 

Was  never  sign  of  cat  or  toad, 

Or  broomstick  with  its  eery  load  ; 

Nothing  but  an  empty  thatch 

Where  bats  and  mice  would  scorn  to  scratch. 

Past  the  gate  within  the  town 
Red-tiled  roofs  were  tumbling  down, 
While  the  town-clock,  smoky,  dour, 
Struck  a  melancholy  hour — 
(Though  it  used  to  run  askew 
And  skip  a  century  or  two 
As  it  chose,  and  spin  around 
Backwards  if  it  liked  the  sound 
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Prussians  Don't  Believe  in  Dreams 


Of  an  "In  that  foreign  clime  .  .  .  ." 
Or  a  "Qnce  upon  a  time  .  .  .  ."). 
Tufted  grass  grew  up  between 
Cobble-stones  that  once  had  seen 
Fiddling  gallows-birds,  sad  kings, 
Golden  swans,  and  stranger  things; 
Where  once  plodded  merrily 
'Prentices,  gone  off  to  see 
The  world,  and  with  an  artless  ease 
Bring  giants  suppliant  to  their  knees.  .  . 

Then  I  saw  far  down  the  way 

An  old  man,  crippling,  bent,  and  gray. 

"My  name  is  Hans,"  said  he,  and  smiled- 
"Hans  in  luck!— the  Sunday  child!" 
Here  was  fortune  come  at  last, 
And  Hans  spoke  up  of  what  was  past: 

"Times  have  changed  since  I  was  young, 

The  Talking  Oak  has  lost  its  tongue — 

No  more  giants  pass  by  here  ; 

I've  seen  no  dwarfs  this  forty  year; 

Youngest  sons  don't  come  to  good 

These  days  as  their  grandaddies  would — 

Who  is  left?  you  ask — let's  see, 

Why,  Gliick  is  left — and  then  there's  me. 
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"But  Gluck  is  gouty,  tired,  and  gray ; 

Cinderella  died  today ; 

Both  the  tailor's  dancing  elves 

Are  statues  left  on  dusty  shelves; 

Snow  White  long  has  hobbled  on 

Through  scorning  to  oblivion. 

There's  one  queazy  snivelling  hag 

Living  still  in  rag  and  tag; 

But  I  don't  remember  well 

Her  name — it  might  be  Rapunzel!" 

Rapunzel,    Rapunzel, 
Let  down  your  hair! 


TO  A  FRENCH  AVIATOR  FALLEN  IN  BATTLE 

You  laughed  and  said,  "A  zut!" — and  in  a  trice 
Lifted  Celeste  in  circles  twice  or  thrice 
Above  the  hangar-roof — and  then  sped  on 
And  up,  and  shot  away — and  so  were  gone. 
And  when  they  found  you  like  a  wasp  beside 
The  carcass  of  the  Luftschiff,  still  you  cried, 
"A    zut,    mes   braves!"    and    laughed — and    then    you 
died. 
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To  a  French  Aviator  Fallen  in  Battle 

It  may  be  best  you  came  to  ground  that  way  ; 
For  who  knows  where  your  vivid  careless  play 
Of  spirit  and  bravado  might  have  led? 
Some  night  you  might  have  kept  straight  on  instead, 
And  then  at  dawn  perhaps,  with  some  surprise, 
Might  have  beheld  the  roofs  of  Paradise 
Perched  like  Montmartre  upon  a  little  hill — 
Speckless  and  gabled,  fresh,  and  very  still. 

And  you  would  twist  and  duck  and  hover  down, 
And  circle  round  the  walls  above  the  town, 
With  saints  and  martyrs  standing  over-awed 
To  see  you  'planing  on  the  winds  of  God. 

Perhaps  you  might  come  down  at  twelve  o'clock 
To  puff  a  caporal  and  sip  a  bock. 

Morris  Gilbert 
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OUT  OF  MEXICO 

VELARDENA  SUNSET 

When  I  saw  the  hills  before  dawn, 
They  were  of  the  texture  of  thin  gauze — 
The  sky  shone  through. 

Now  they  are  molten  hills. 

Like  metal  on  the  lip  of  a  crater  they  palpitate  and  change, 
Radiant,  volatile. 
The  iron  ravines  flare  and  glow; 
Scarlet  lava  brims  the  arroyo  channels ; 
Overflowing  in  rivulets 
It  glazes  the  flashing  sand. 
Caverns,  purple-dark  a  moment  since, 
Are  boiling  cauldrons  of  light; 
They  seethe  under  a  primrose  vapor. 
There  are  no  shadows  anywhere; 
Only  undulating  ridges  of  flamboyant  copper, 
Boulders  of  brass, 
Precipices  dripping  hot  gold, 
Incandescent  peaks  that  quiver  upward 
And  hiss  at  contact  with  the  sky. 

Can  these  be  the  hills  I  saw  hanging  like  pale  rose  gauze 
Against  the  door  of  the  dawn? 
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Santa  Maria  del  Rio 

SANTA  MARIA  DEL  RIO 

Give  me  crystal  words 

To  tell  you  about  the  water  that  runs  down  the  desert 
leaving  a  wake  of  orange-trees; 

And  words  made  of  opals 

To  tell  you  how  the  hummingbirds  look  and  what  the  night- 
ingales say. 

THE  MUSEUM 

From  the  shadow  of  an  inner  arch  looks  down  a  god: 
Condor-fringe  binds  his  temples, 
And  his  mouth  is  that  of  a  serpent. 
Intent, 

He  peers  between  square  eyelids 

To  watch  Lupe,  the  flower-girl  from  the  cathedral  steps, 
Sell  me  jasmin  del  Gran  Duque. 

GULF  VIEW 

Between  the  striped  walls  of  the  canyon 
Burns  a  crescent  of  blue  water,  arresting,  poignant : 
Jewel-blue, 

soul  of  opals  and  sapphires; 
Feather-blue, 

stain  of  indigo  on  the  peacock's  breast ; 
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Flame-blue, 

color  that  hovers  above  the  copper-saturated  drift- 
wood in  the  beach-fire. 
And  the  tall  white  poppy  down  the  canyon 

Sways  against  the  blaze 

Like  a  ship. 

SPRING  DAY 

The  pomegranate  tree  at  the  foot  of  the  garden 
Stands  close  to  the  river. 
Its  blossoms  stain  the  air: 
They  shake  against  the  white  water, 
Wavering  on  the  fluent  brightness 
Like  the  vermilion  found  with  quicksilver. 

PATIO  SCENE 

Pepe  is  sailing  a  ship 

Across  the  fountain-basin  of  gold  and  white  tiles. 
The  ship  is  a  gardenia, 
And  the  skipper  is  a  small  oblong  beetle 
In  a  jacket  of  chintz. 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling 
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THE  FUGITIVE 

Fool,  fool, 

They  can  hear  thy  frighted  feet, 
And  they  poke  fun  at  thee, 

Or  pity  thee, 

Or  pity  thee. 

They  can  hear  thy  steps  retreat, 
Shuffling  timidly. 

Thy  gait  is  hobbling  and  uncouth, 

For  stubborn  is  earth's  clay; 
There  was  a  day, 
There  was  a  day, 

When  from  the  doom  of  its  own  youth, 

Thy  spirit  stole  away. 

Do  they  not  know  thy  spirit's  home? 

Thy  spirit,  glancing,  glides 

Beneath  all  tides, 
Beneath  all  tides. 

It  is  a  coral  under  foam; 

In  the  cool  deep  it  hides. 

For  lo,  the  yielding  element 
Of  immortality 

Is  like  the  sea, 
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Is  like  the  sea. 

Do  they  not  hear,  in  wonderment, 
The  tides  enfolding  thee? 


THE  CROWNING  GIFT 

I  have  had  courage  to  accuse ; 

And  a  fine  wit  that  could  upbraid; 
And  a  nice  cunning  that  could  bruise  ; 

And  a  shrewd  wisdom,  unafraid 
Of  what  weak  mortals  fear  to  lose. 

I  have  had  virtue  to  despise 

The  sophistry  of  pious  fools; 
I  have  had  firmness  to  chastise  ; 

And  intellect  to  make  me  rules, 
To  estimate  and  exorcise. 

I  have  had  knowledge  to  be  true; 

My  faith  could  obstacles  remove; 
But  now,  by  failure  taught  anew, 

I  would  have  courage  now  to  love, 
And  lay  aside  the  strength  I  knew. 

Gladys  Cromwell 
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EASTER  EVENING 

Walking  through  woodlands  and  oncoming  night 
I  saw  His  hair  stream  in  the  sky-line's  red, 
I  heard  His  footsteps  on  the  path  which  led 
Out  from  the  naked  trees;  while  golden  light 
Shook  from  His  seamless  robe,  that,  rimpling,  slight 
As  woof  of  dream-stuff,  flamed  across  the  bed 
Of  some  low-gurgling  brook.     He  was  not  dead — 
His  risen  presence  was  a  world's  delight. 


It  was  the  magic  of  a  night  too  fleet 

That  filled  the  valley  with  a  foam  of  mist ; 

The  scorch  of  cloud-banks  that  the  sun  still  kissed, 

And  crunch  of  crinkled  leaves  beneath  my  feet. 

I'd  offer  every  breath  I've  yet  to  breathe, 

Just  to  believe,  O  Master — to  believe! 

James  Church  A  Ivor d 
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A  WOMAN 

She  had  an  understanding  with  the  years  ; 
For  always  in  her  eyes  there  was  a  light 
As  though  she  knew  a  secret  none  might  guess. 
So  calmly  did  she  bear  the  weight  of  pain, 
With  such  serenity  accept  the  joy, 
It  seemed  she  had  a  mother-love  for  Life, 
And  all  the  days  were  children  at  her  breast. 


THE  STRANGER 

I  am  the  lonely  man  the  crowds  pass  by; 
I  am  the  listener  in  the  dim-lit  room  above  the  street ; 
I  am  he  who  waits  and  knows  not  why. 

0  City,  have  you  no  gift  for  me? 
Have  you  no  healing  word  to  speak, 

No  voice  of  all  your  many  voices  I  can  understand? 

1  have  come  a  long  way  over  roads  that  wounded; 
I  entered  your  streets  with  a  dream  in  my  breast. 
Be  not  cruel,  for  I  came  to  love  you: 

Show  me  a  flower  or  the  face  of  a  friend! 
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To  an  Old  Couple 
TO  AN  OLD  COUPLE 

Wait  a  little  while — 
Death  will  answer  to  your  nodding; 
Like  a  friend  he  will  come  and  find  you, 
Take  you  both  and  fold  you  from  the  sun. 

Two  old,  tired  people! 
What  does  it  matter  to  you  now 
That  no  one  thing  was  completed, 
Not  even  a  single  task  set  the  early  heart 
Achieved  in  fulness? 

Bow  on  your  mute  assents  to  life ! 
The  years  unravel  the  designs  of  youth, 
Yet  time  brings  at  the  last 
The  serene  illusion  of  accomplishment. 
When  your  two  wrinkled  hands  meet  in  the  night— 
You  know  that  all  is  well. 

Wait  a  while — 
The  door  will  open. 

Scudder  Middle  ton 
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PRAISE 

She  winds  embroidered  praise  around  my  ears, 
And  hangs  etched  pearls  around  my  neck, 
And  twines  red  roses  in  my  hair, 
Exalting  the  god  she  sees  in  me. 

I  bend  valet-like  my  head, 
Taking  the  praise  meant  for  him, 
The  master  born  in  her  mind ; 
And  think,  "Not  unto  me." 


TO  .... 

An  ivory  flute  on  black  velvet 
Is  your  body; 
Its  sound  in  the  forest 
Your  voice; 

A  holiday  of  its  fine  tones 
Your  eyes ; 

And  a  red  ribbon  on  the  ivory  flute 
On  black  velvet 
Your  lips. 

William  Saphier 
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TOADSTOOLS 

LOVE  WAS  DEAD  ALL  DAY 

I  have  been  a  snob  today; 
Scourge  me  with  a  thousand  thongs! 
The  crowds  that  passed  me  atoms  were : 
Plunge  me  into  a  vat  of  tar! 
Love  was  dead  all  day. 

Tyrant  I  had  a  feast  of  self : 
Hang  me  from  the  city  gallows! 
His  harem,  pride  and  vanity: 
Throw  my  body  to  Doodle  Dandy! 
Love  was  dead  all  day. 

'  Let  him  tear  my  I  from  me, 
Let  him  stick  it  on  a  pike; 
Let  him  dance  through  every  street 
For  all  to  jeer,  for  all  to  damn. 
Love  was  dead  all  day. 

Let  him  fling  the  selfish  thing 
Into  the  public  pool  of  shame; 
And  raise  a  stone  that  all  may  read, 
Those  that  live  and  those  to  come, 
"Love  was  dead  all  day." 
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LANES 

Do  you  wish  to  hear  songs, 
Silent  songs — 
Gone, 
To  come, 
Or  never  to  come  ? 
No  lane  of  fallen  leaves, 
However  red  or  brown  or  gold, 
However  soft  to  the  tread, 
Is  as  caressing 
As  the  hard  gray  flagstone 
Of  a  city  street. 
Look  at  one  and  hear. 

AGAIN 

Softly- 

Yes,  that  is  her  patter  in  the  hall. 
She  has  returned. 

Eagerly — 

Yes,  that  is  her  form  in  the  door. 
She  is  here. 

Madly — 

Yes,  these  are  her  arms. 
This  mouth  is  hers. 
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Again 


Tenderly — 

Yes,  these  are  her  eyes; 
Her  eyes  are  these. 

She  loves  me ;  she  loves  me  still — 
And  a  little  more! 

COURTSHIP 

Graveyards  ? 
I  suppose  they  are — 
Fun. 

This  fellow  down  here — 
Who— 

Whom  did  he  love  and — 
She?— 

Did  she — did  she  have  cruel — 
Eyes? 

Did  she — oh,  those  trees! 
Why  do  they  hunch  their  backs  and — 
Sigh? 

Did  she — and  that  wind! 
What  makes  him  cramp  his  chest  and — 
Groan  ? 

And  that  brook  and  the  moon,  those  infernal  clouds — 
Didn't  she — didn't  she  love  him  at  all? 
And  those  white-eyed,  white-eyed  stones! 
Graveyards  ? 
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I  suppose  they  are — 

When  she  loves  you — 

Fun. 

Ah,  to  be  able  to  die! 

SIS.  HOBBLEDEHOY 

Hail,  all  hail,  Sir  Hobbledehoy, 
Smashing  pretty  white  homes 
And  pretty  white  lives 
And  pretty  white  dreams 
And  pretty  white  skies ! 
Hail,  all  hail,  Sir  Hobbledehoy, 
Painting  pretty  red  seas 
And  pretty  red  fields 
And  pretty  red  sins 
And  pretty  red  lies! 
Hail,  all  hail,  Sir  Hobbledehoy, 
Shaping  pretty  white  stones, 
Such  big  pretty,  small  pretty, 
Round  pretty,  tall  pretty — 
Shaping  such  mountains  of  beautiful  stones ! 

1914 
Science 

Drove  his  plough — 
So  straight, 
So  strong, 
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So  true — 

Deep  and  far 

Into  the  past 

And  turned  it  topsy-turvy. 

Now, 

We  are  frantically  busy, 

With  all  of  our  many  hands, 

Sowing  the  next  past. 

DIRGE 

She  came — 
That  wistful  child— 
On  her  way  to  red, 
Deep  red: 
She  came — 

And  they  tried  to  tell  him 
She  was  Dawn. 
She  went — 
That  listless  thing — 
On  her  way  to  black, 
Deep  black: 
She  went — 

And  they  tried  to  tell  him 
She  was  Night. 

Alfred  Kreymborg 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

THE  CITY  AND  THE  TOWER 

iND  the   whole   earth   was   of   one   language,    and   of 
one  speech. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from  the 
east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar; 
and  they  dwelt  there  .... 

And  they  said:  "Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city,  and 
a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven;  and  let  us  make  us 
a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth." 

And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which 
the  children  of  men  builded. 

And  the  Lord  said:  "Behold,  the  people  are  one,  and  they  have 
all  one  language;  and  this  they  began  to  do,  and  now  nothing  will 
be  restrained  from  them  which  they  have  imagined  to  do. 

"Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language,  that 
they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." 

So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth.  And  they  left  off  to  build  the  city. 

Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel ;  because  the  Lord  did 
there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth.  And  from  thence 
did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 

Genesis  xi,  l-p 

A  jealous  God  was  this  plain-spoken  God  of  Genesis; 
darkly  shrewd,  and  with  an  abysmal,  Rabelaisian  sense  of 
humor.  Observe  how  neatly  he  puts  his  finger  on  the  primal 
cause  of  his  creatures'  sublime  audacity:  it  lies  in  the  col- 
lective imagination  of  man — united  and  of  one  speech,  "noth- 
ing will  be  restrained  from  them  which  they  have  imagined 
to  do."  This  collective  imagination  must  be  broken  into 
bits  if  God  is  to  reign  secure  on  his  throne:  he  must  send 
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confusion  of  tongues  to  make  men  scatter  abroad.  And  that 
was  the  beginning  of  nations. 

The  symbol  is  of  an  imposing  grandeur.  Men  have  been 
scattered  abroad  into  nations  ever  since.  It  is  as  though 
that  old  jealous  God  were  still  on  the  watch,  thwarting 
men's  efforts  to  get  together,  blasting  them  with  racial  rival- 
ries, and  confusion  of  tongues,  and  in  the  last  resort  wars. 

Confusion  of  tongues — that  wise  old  deity  recognized  the 
power  of  the  word.  He  knew  that  nothing  binds  men  to- 
gether, and  makes  their  imaginings  grow  into  deeds,  like 
a  common  speech.  Today  he  must  view  with  alarm  the 
spread  of  the  English  language  over  the  earth,  realizing  that 
such  union  in  the  word  produces  a  mystic  force  "from  which 
nothing  will  be  restrained."  He  sees  widely  separated 
peoples  bound  so  fast  by  it  that  wars  within  become  well-nigh 
impossible  and  wars  without  will  surge  against  them  in  vain. 
He  smiles  at  any  war-lord's  effort  to  conquer  the  world,  to 
conquer  even  neighboring  nations,  so  long  as  a  single  language 
is  spoken  over  half  the  globe — smiles  indulgently,  perhaps, 
knowing  that  even  the  war-lord  himself  feels  the  bitter  truth, 
for  is  he  not  challenging  this  English  word,  this  English 
kultur,  and  seeking  to  spread  his  own? 

Certain  aspects  of  this  prevalence  of  the  English  word 
stagger  the  imagination.  This  word  that  is  spoken  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Guinea,  in  South  Africa  and  North  America 
and  the  little  mother  isle — will  it  become  the  medium  of  an 
irresistible  force,  the  vehicle  of  the  collective  imagination  of 
men  still  unborn,  the  utterance  of  the  song  in  their  hearts? 
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Will  it  establish  a  string  of  democracies,  and  set  up  their 
code  of  liberty  for  other  nations?  Will  those  who  speak  it 
be  so  united  by  mystic  cords  of  sympathy  that  "nothing  will 
be  restrained  from  them  which  they  have  imagined  to  do"? 

The  poet  who  uses  English  today  addresses  a  larger  poten- 
tial audience  than  any  predecessor  of  whatever  race.  He  has 
a  greater  chance  to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  that  collective 
imagination  which  even  the  gods  can  not  resist.  Think  of 
the  little  isolated  world  that  Homer  addressed — or  Sophocles, 
Virgil,  Dante.  Think  of  Shakespeare's  little  England,  of 
Pope's  little  London,  of  the  tightly  guarded  island  ramparts 
around  Coleridge  and  Keats.  Today  a  wee  small  song  in 
Winnipeg  may  be  megaphoned  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
a  note  struck  in  Oklahoma  may  ring  brazen  bells  in  Peking. 

But  just  because  his  potential  audience  is  so  large  our 
poet  is  in  danger  of  losing  it  altogether.  When  London  was 
a  village,  she  could  listen  to  her  few  singers ;  when  New  York 
was  a  colony,  any  singer  at  all  was  a  miracle.  But  now  all 
the  poets  of  a  thousand  cities  are  striving  to  enchant  the 
whole  vast  English-speaking  world ;  and  so  that  world  hears 
only  a  confusion  of  voices,  and  listens  to  few  or  none.  The 
danger  is  that  the  man  of  vision  may  be  blasted  by  immen- 
sities— immensities  of  sound  and  silence,  of  crowds  and 
emptiness,  of  truth  and  denial,  hope  and  despair.  The  danger 
is  that  he  may  lose  that  primitive  faith  in  life  which  leads 
men  to  build  "a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven" 
in  order — listen  to  the  proud  and  tragic  reason — in  order  "to 
make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad" — into  oblivion. 
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The  old  sublime  audacity  which  shall  challenge  the  Lord 
on  his  throne — that  is  what  the  modern  poet  needs,  whether 
he  speak  in  words  or  deeds.  Power  which  shall  gather  up 
the  tremendous  modern  forces  and  use  them  for  love  instead 
of  hate,  for  union  instead  of  separation;  power  which  shall 
build  a  mighty  tower  to  bring  down  heaven  to  earth.  Then 
indeed  an  era  will  dawn  which  shall  amaze  the  gods,  for 
"nothing  will  be  restrained  from  men  which  they  have  imag- 
ined to  do." 

But  as  yet  that  old  jealous  God  of  Genesis  sits  secure  on 
his  throne.  How  long  must  the  tides  of  time  roll  on  before 
he  hears  once  more  man's  audacious  challenge,  before  he 
comes  down  a  second  time  to  see  "the  city  and  the  tower," 
and  finds  that  "the  people  are  one,  and  they  have  all  one 
language" ? 

Perhaps  by  that  time  the  mystic  cycle  of  destiny  may  be 
rounded  out  to  full  completeness,  so  that  he  may  be  willing 
to  take  up  his  abode  among  men  at  last!  H.  M. 

VERNER   VON    HEIDENSTAM 

When  the  Nobel  committee  awarded  the  prize  for  litera- 
ture for  1916  to  the  Swedish  poet  and  novelist  Verner  von 
Heidenstam,  this  was  greeted  by  the  entire  country  with  the 
same  enthusiastic  approval  as  when  the  choice  some  years 
ago  fell  on  Selma  Lagerlof. 

Probably  no  other  country  can  boast  of  having  two  of  the 
foremost  among  its  poets  humbly  place  themselves  at  the 
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service  of  the  school.  In  The  Wonderful  Journey  of  Little 
Niels  Selma  Lagerlof  has  depicted  to  Swedish  children  the 
country  of  Sweden  with  the  great  love  she  has  for  both,  and 
with  the  wonderful  poetic  beauty  which  has  given  this  epoch- 
making  work  a  unique  place  in  the  book-world  of  the  school. 

Very  different  but  of  the  same  high  literary  value  is 
Heidenstam's  book  for  school  children,  The  Swedes  and 
Their  Chiefs.  Bound  to  follow  its  instructive  purpose,  it 
is  not  a  free  poetic  creation  like  Heidenstam's  othef  historic 
works,  but  exhibits  on  each  page  its  author's  forceful  style. 

Heidenstam's  first  books  were  all  written  in  prose,  but  a 
prose  that  lies  far  from  that  language  of  everyday  conver- 
sation and  newspaper  style  which  so  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries had  religiously  adopted  as  an  expression  for  true 
realism.  With  Heidenstam  begins  the  literary  Swedish 
renascence  in  which  are  counted  such  names  as  Selma  Lager- 
lof, Per  Hallstrom,  E.  A.  Karlfeldt,  Oscar  Levertin,  and 
Gustaf  Froding. 

Like  Selma  Lagerlof,  Heidenstam  had  passed  the  age  of 
thirty  before  publishing  in  1888  his  first  book,  Years^f  Wan- 
dering and  Pilgrimage.  This  was  rapidly  followed  by  the 
traveling  sketches  From  Col  di  Tenda  to  Blocksberg,  the 
novel  Endymion,  and  the  great  heroic  epos  Hans  Alienus, 
born  out  of  a  poet's  inspiration  and  a  philosopher's  medita- 
tions about  life,  its  ideal  of  happiness  and  its  tragedy.  Hans 
Alienus,  the  restless  seeker  of  truth  and  beauty  all  over  the 
globe  and  through  all  ages,  is  Heidenstam's  own  youth  spent 
in  worldwide  travels,  with  the  longing  for  home  hidden  half 
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unconsciously  in  the  depths  of  his  soul;  to  return  at  last  to 
the  country  of  his  birth,  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  any 
attempt  to  pursue  happiness  outside  of  his  own  soul. 

Heidenstam  then  returned  to  the  love  of  his  early  youth, 
lyric  poetry,  and  published  in  1895  his  first  volume  of  Poems, 
the  most  individual  creation  he  had  until  then  given.  A 
"high  song"  in  praise  of  high  idealism,  "of  a  national  idealism 
so  pure  and  full  that  the  air  itself  sings  with  joyous  expecta- 
tion that  every  wife  is  to  bear  a  Messiah." 

Heidenstam's  best  known  historic  work  is  The  Carotins, 
thirty-four  short  stories  depicting  the  epoch,  glorious  in 
Swedish  history,  of  Charles  XII  and  his  faithful  warriors; 
but  it  is  the  masterly  psychologic  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
from  the  fantastic  and  contradictory  character  of  the  King 
which  runs  like  a  red  thread  through  the  book,  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  small  drum-boy,  that  gives  to  this  work  its  chief 
interest. 

Several  other  important  historic  works  followed  The 
Carolins;  foremost  among  them  The  Pilgrimage  of  Holy 
Birgitta.  In  all  these  he  has  made  Swedish  history  live  anew 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  made  it  a  real  and  cherished  pos- 
session for  old  and  young,  not  merely  a  dry  science  with 
innumerable  dreaded  dates  and  names. 

But  still,  it  is  as  a  lyric  poet  that  Heidenstam  has  given 
his  country  most.  He  has  gradually  reached  a  higher  and 
wider  horizon,  but  in  spite  of  his  aristocratic  aloofness  and 
the  decidedly  "unpopular  vein"  of  his  poetry,  he  has  become 
the  poet  under  whose  banner  the  others  have  gathered  in 
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the  last  decades.  His  works  have  become  classic  and  are 
being  published  in  cheap  popular  editions  already  during  his 
life-time.  Verner  von  Heidenstam  and  Gustaf  Froding,  the 
two  who  wrought  their  intuitive  philosophy  of  life  into  poetry 
of  wondrous  strength  and  beauty,  and  who  incarnated  the 
national  character  of  their  people  in  song  and  prose,  stand 
foremost  as  representatives  of  the  idealistic  school  of  writers 
in  Sweden. 

Almost  all  of  Heidenstam's  works  have  been  translated 
into  German,  and  several  of  them  successfully  into  English. 

Svea  Bernhard 

REVIEWS 

YOUTH  AT  WAR 

Poems,  by  Alan  Seeger,  with  an  introduction  by  William 

Archer.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  volume  is  almost  the  work  of  two  authors;  for  the 
hand  that  penned  Juvenilia  was  a  very  different  hand  from 
that  which  gave  us  Last  Poems.  If  Alan  Seeger  had  not 
fallen  at  the  front,  would  the  former  collection  have  met 
with  the  consideration  now  accorded  it?  Could  we,  for  in- 
stance, knowing  nothing  of  the  story  of  its  author,  give  it 
the  same  heed  that  we  give  it  now,  when  the  glamor  of  a 
brave  and  chivalrous  death  is  upon  it?  I  think  that  this  poet 
would  be  the  first  to  ask  that  it  be  given  the  unbiassed  judg- 
ment granted  to  the  work  of  writers  of  less  romantic  career. 
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Juvenilia,  well  named,  breathes  youth  in  every  stanza; 
youth  in  love  with  life,  in  love  with  love,  color,  sound, 
romance,  pleasure;  the  virile  but  untried  youth  that  existed 
before  the  war.  Had  Alan  Seeger  not  gone  to  the  front,  had 
he  succeeded  in  finding  a  publisher  for  his  work  when  he  took 
it  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1914,  I  think  that  his  place 
as  a  poet  would  have  been  no  higher  than  that  of  many  others 
writing  to-day.  Many  of  these  poems,  although  sincere, 
are  over  long,  full  of  the  literary  manner  of  a  past  hour,  not 
free  from  the  influence  of  various  masters.  The  Deserted 
Garden  is  rich  with  color,  fragrance,  imagery,  and  bears  evi- 
dence of  the  poet's  long  sojourn  in  Mexico.  La  Nue  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  idee  fixe  through  which  adolescence  views 
the  world  at  large.  In  treatment  it  suggests  Gautier's 
Contralto.  It  contains  beautiful  lines — these,  for  example: 

I  watched  thy  white  feet  moving  in  the  mire, 
And  thy  white  forehead  hid  among  the  stars. 

Paris  is  the  Paris  soft  with  pleasure,  keen  in  the  search  of 
the  senses  for  beauty  and  love,  and  it  sings  one  word — desire. 
In  many  of  the  poems  he  takes  off  his  gloves  quite  frankly — 
another  sign  of  youth!  The  Juvenilia  throughout  throb 
with  the  impetuosity  of  passion,  joy,  love,  life,  and  may  be 
characterized  by  this  closing  of  An  Ode  to  Antares*. 

At  Earth's  great  market  where  Joy  is  trafficked  in, 
Buy  while  thy  purse  yet  swells  with  golden  youth! 

In  Last  Poems  we  find  the  second  author,  the  author 
emerged  from  his  baptism  by  fire.  The  seeker  whose  every 
fibre  of  exuberant  health  ached  for  adventure  has  come  at 
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last  to  its  very  heart.  Yet  here  we  have  no  morbid  dwelling 
on  the  atrocities  of  war  which  other  and  less  restrained  imag- 
inations have  brought  to  poetry,  but  the  manly  singing  of 
one  who  knows  his  battlefield.  Stern  they  come  to  us,  these 
poems,  divested  of  rhetorical  trappings,  consistent,  with  one 
exception,  in  simple  dignity  and  beauty.  The  Aisne  (1914- 
15)  rings  vitally.  The  now  famous  /  Have  a  Rendezvous 
with  Death  sings  itself  over  with  more  and  more  of  appeal. 
The  sonnets  here,  while  a  few  are  of  indifferent  value,  far 
surpass  those  in  Juvenilia,  the  two  entitled  Bellinglise  being 
the  best.  A  Message  to  America  is  a  childish  mixture  of 
glorification  and  vituperation,  more  journalistic  than  poetical, 
and  is  the  one  flaw  in  this  otherwise  noble  collection.  The 
Ode  in  Memory  of  the  American  Volunteers  Fallen  for 
France  (to  have  been  read  before  the  statue  of  Lafayette  and 
Washington  in  Paris,  on  Decoration  Day,  May  30,  1916)  is 
so  fine  a  thing  that  I  wish  I  might  quote  the  whole  of  it. 
Since  my  praise  would  be  necessarily  more  or  less  a  repeti- 
tion of  William  Archer's  words,  I  will  make  him  my  spokes- 
man: 

Completed  in  two  days,  during  which  he  was  engaged  in  the 
hardest  sort  of  labor  in  the  trenches,  this  Ode  is  certainly  the  crown 
of  the  poet's  achievement.  It  is  entirely  admirable,  entirely  ade- 
quate to  the  historic  occasion.  If  the  war  has  produced  a  nobler 
utterance,  it  has  not  come  my  way. 

In  this  Ode,  as  Mr.  Archer  points  out,  Seeger  wrote  his  own 
epitaph : 

Now  heaven  be  thanked,  we  gave  a  few  brave  drops ; 
Now  heaven  be  thanked,  a  few  brave  drops  were  ours. 
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Through  all  of  these  poems  runs  the  poet's  blind  accept- 
ance of  the  war  idea.  To  say  that  war  produces  nobility  is 
one  thing,  to  say  that  it  is  in  itself  noble  is  to  show  mis- 
apprehension of  principles  greater  than  human  strength 
alone.  And  when  poets  come  to  emphasize  this  in  their  work 
a  higher  ideal  of  honor  will  stimulate  mankind.  Here  again 
Mr.  Archer  has  voiced  so  exactly  the  feelings  I  have  had  in 
reading  all  of  these  war  poems  that  again  I  must  quote  from 
his  understandingly  beautiful  introduction : 

Some  of  us  may  hope  and  believe  that,  in  after  years,  when  he 
was  at  leisure  to  view  history  in  perspective  and  carry  his  psychology 
a  little  deeper,  he  would  have  allowed,  if  not  more  potency,  at  any 
rate  more  adaptability,  to  the  human  will.  In  order  to  do  so,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  abandon  his  fatalistic  creed.  He 
would  have  seen,  perhaps,  that  even  if  we  only  will  what  we  have 
to  will,  the  factors  which  shape  the  will — of  the  individual,  the 
nation,  or  the  race — are  always  changing,  and  that  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  probable  that  the  factors  which  make  for  peace  may 
one  day  gain  the  upper  hand  of  those  which,  for  perfectly  definite 
and  tangible  reasons,  have  hitherto  made  for  war. 

A.  F. 

A  FLOCK  FROM  OXFORD 

Wheels,  An  Anthology  of  Verse.    Blackwell,  Oxford;  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  book  presents  itself  in  a  pleasingly  satiric  cover, 
bright  yellow,  displaying  a  scraggy  nursemaid  and  a  make- 
shift perambulator.  It  is  the  proper  sort  of  ink-pot  to  hurl 
itself  in  the  face  of  senile  pomposity.  Here,  however,  the 
gaiety  ends  and  the  contents  of  the  book  have  none  of  the 
lightness  of  Miss  Sitwell's  earlier  couplet : 
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With  children  our  primeval  curse 
We  overrun  the  universe. 

Of  the  nine  contributors  Wyndham  Tennant  has  already 
been  claimed  by  the  war.  One  can  not  read  his  Home 
Thoughts  in  Levantie  without  being  convinced  that  his  loss 
is  a  loss  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  those  who  knew  him.  It 
strikes  me  that  real  artists  who  have  been  plunged  into  the 
present  inferno  have  written  simply  and  without  rhetoric, 
without  any  glorification  of  war.  Gaudier-Brzeska  wrote 
back  from  the  front  that  the  nightingales  were  still  singing 
despite  the  bombardment.  Tennant  writes  in  similar  vein : 

Green  gardens  in  Levantie! 
Soldiers  only  know  the  street 
Where  the  mud  is  churned  and  splashed  about 
By  battle-wending  feet. 


Two  roofless  ruins  stand 
And  here  among  the  wreckage  where  the  back  wall  should  have 

been 
The  grass  was  trodden  on. 


.     .     .     among  the  vivid  blades 
Of  soft  and  tender  grass 
We  lay,  nor  heard  the  limber  wheels 
That  pass  and  ever  pass. 


Hungry  for  spring  I  bent  my  head, 

The  perfume  fanned  my  face, 
And  all  my  soul  was  dancing 

In  that  little  lovely  place, 

Dancing  with  measured  step  from  the  wrecked  and  shattered  towns 
Away upon  the  Downs. 

I  saw  green  banks  of  daffodil, 

Slim  poplars  in  the  breeze, 
Great  tan-brown  hares  in  gusty  March 
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A-courting  on  the   leas; 
And  meadows  with  their  glittering  streams  and  silver  scurrying 

dace, 
Home what  a  perfect  place. 

The  poem  is  written  with  prose  simplicity;  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  "battle-wending"  there  is  no  over-decora- 
tive word.  These  properties  are  of  more  importance  than 
the  very  much  over-emphasized  present  question  of  free  or 
regular  verse. 

Most  of  the  anthology  is  in  the  older  forms.  Miss  Cunard 
shows  at  times  surprising  closeness  of  thought,  and  a  talent 
for  epithets  with  her  dwarfs  "with  slyly-pointed  steps"  and 
her  aged  abstractions,  Love,  Joy,  Sin,  "in  solemn  stage-learnt 
ecstasy."  She  uses  the  sonnet,  like  most  poets  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  course,  without  recognizing  that  the  sonnet 
is  a  peculiar  costume.  Like  duck  trousers  or  a  scarlet  hunt- 
ing-coat, it  is  suitable  on  some  occasions  and  not  quite  fitting 
on  others.  Few  forms,  save  the  classic  quantitive  measures, 
are  a  better  drill-ground  for  one's  early  effort,  but  a  sense  of 
form  is  not  shown  by  trying  to  fit  matter  which  is  not  essen- 
tially a  sonnet  into  the  sonnet-shell.  Miss  Cunard  manages 
best  in  the  sonnet  Uneasiness.  She  abandons  the  form  in 
From  the  Train: 

Smoke-stacks,   coal-stacks,  hay-stacks,  slack, 
Colorless,  scentless,  pointless,  dull; 
Railways,    highways,    roadways,    black, 
Grantham,  Birmingham,  Leeds  and  Hull. 

Steamers,  passengers,  convoys,  trains, 
Merchandise  travelling  over  the  sea; 
Smut-filled  streets  and  factory  lanes, 
What  can  these  ever  mean  to  me? 
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Both  Sacheverell  and  Edith  Sitwell  show  promise,  the  latter 
using  alternate  ten  and  six  syllable  lines  with  excellent 
rhythmic  and  tonal  effect  but  with  an  inexcusable  careless- 
ness as  to  meaning  and  to  the  fitness  of  expression.  The 
anthology  closes  with  some  excellent  prose  translations  from 
Rimbaud  by  H.  Rootham.  We  would  welcome  a  complete 
translation  in  the  same  manner.  E.  P. 

The  Escaped  Princess,  by  W.  R.  Childe ;  Thursday's  Child, 
by  E.  Rendall ;  Bohemian  Glass,  by  E.  L.  Duff ;  Contacts, 
by  T.  W.  Earp;  The  Iron  Age,  by  Frank  Betts;  The 
Two  Worlds,  by  Sherard  Vines ;  The  Burning  Wheel,  by 
Aldous  Huxley ;  Op.  I,  by  Dorothy  Sayres ;  A  Vagabond's 
Wallet,  by  S.  Reid-Heyman:  Adventurers  All  Series, 
B.  H.  Blackwell,  Oxford,  England. 

This  series  is  a  rare  example  of  the  art  of  book-making 
which  might  long  ago  have  excited  Elzevirian  envy.  There 
is  a  quiet  invitation  in  the  refined  colors  of  its  paper  bindings. 
The  type  within  is  no  less  a  joy.  Yet  it  brings  us  disappoint- 
ment, for  the  greater  part  of  its  work  is  of  amateur  value. 

Mr.  Childe  leads  the  adventurers,  and  takes  and  gives  a 
certain  pleasure  by  simple  music  of  speech.  Some  of  his 
poems  suggest  the  days  that  brought  forth  Gray's  Elegy.  We 
could  wish  that  one  capable  of  writing  The  Recognition,  a 
fine  thing,  and  The  Fortunate  Soul,  another,  had  refrained 
from  such  outworn  plaintiveness  of  expression  as  "the  heart 
of  me,"  and  from  such  outworn  errors  as  "their  strong  limbs 
beautiful,"  or  "the  blue  dusk  cool." 
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And  of  Laughter  That  Was  a  Changeling  has  whimsical 
charm,  and  makes  promises  that  are  not  fulfilled  in  Miss 
Kendall's  other  poems.  Her  work  also  seems  old-fashioned, 
and  again  we  come  upon  the  plaintive  "of  me"— they  will 
do  it!  This  author  seems  at  her  best  in  her  child  poems, 
although  her  Si-Chuanese  folk-songs  are  interesting  and  have 
beauty.  They  are  not  translations,  but  original  studies  of  a 
country  she  has  known  well. 

Miss  Duff's  work  shows  a  pretty  talent,  such  as  one  met 
in  autograph  albums  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  therefore  sur- 
prising to  stumble  upon  a  good  line  now  and  then ;  and  near 
the  close  of  her  book  a  poem  called  Jehane  the  Queen  Breaks 
Silence,  in  the  old  classic  language,  shows  thought  and  a 
good  touch.  Mr.  T.  W.  Earp  needs  only  a  thief,  a  lady 
with  a  lute,  a  king  surrounded  by  glittering  queens,  Olympus, 
Narcissus,  etc.,  to  weave  his  traditional  patterns.  His  few 
short  poems  in  vers  libre,  gathered  under  the  sub-title 
Chisellings,  appear  to  have  more  life  to  give  us. 

Fifth  in  the  series  is  The  Iron  Age,  by  Frank  Betts.  Here 
we  hark  back  to  old  times,  their  themes  being  treated  in  a 
Macaulayan  manner,  with  flourish  of  arms  and  sounding 
rhymes  and  metres.  It  would  take  a  decidedly  new  kind  of 
poet  to  make  us  enjoy  ourselves  thoroughly  in  the  company 
of  Dionysos,  Constantine,  Louis  XI  and  the  Olympian  deities 
— in  spite  of  a  preface  by  Gilbert  Murray. 

Dorothy  Sayres,  in  her  first  Opus,  moves  on  more  or  less 
archaically,  and  there  are  lyrical  stanzas.  Now  and  then 
the  beginning  of  a  poem  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  really 
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about  to  find  something  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  then  it  will 
fall  just  short  of  excellence.  Yet  such  lyrics  as  Pipes,  Carol 
and  Last  Morning  in  Oxford  show  promise. 

At  the  outset  of  The  Soul's  Defence  Sherard  Vines,  over- 
enamored  of  his  rhyme,  has  rushed  at  it  with  such  lack  of 
regard  to  accent  that,  after  all,  he  has  almost  lost  the  poor 
little  thing.  This  is  an  unfortunate  opening  to  a  volume 
which  contains  some  good  poems — better  as  one  progresses. 
The  Pack  is  strong,  and  A  Drinking  Song  extremely  well 
sung.  The  Grasping  Peasant  is  one  of  the  best.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  author,  in  advancing,  grew  bolder  in 
thought,  more  daring  as  to  form,  casting  aside  tritenesses  and 
careless  rhymes  that  mar  the  first  part  of  the  work.  There 
is  even  occasionally  an  almost  brutal  recklessness,  as  in 
War-strike: 

Last  night  we  nearly  killed  a  scab — the  swine! — 
Kicked  his  face  open.    Did  he  pray  or  whine? — 
Not  he! — but  "Kill  me  if  you  like,"  he  said; 
"I  don't  know  I'd  not  just  as  soon  be  dead, 
With  men  like  you  stopping  steam  coal  to  feed 
Our  ships  in  the  cold  sea — and  all  for  greed! 
God!  haven't  any  of  you  boys  away 
In  France  there,  fighting?" 

In  The  Burning  Wheel,  by  Aldous  Huxley,  we  come  upon 
the  cream  of  the  series.  The  work  as  a  whole,  while  uneven, 
has  more  originality,  more  of  the  professional  manner  too, 
than  have  been  evident  in  the  other  adventurers.  Aldous 
Huxley  has  something  to  say  and  says  it  well.  The  title 
poem,  which  is  in  vers  libre,  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting 
thing  in  the  book,  this  poet  being  more  at  home  in  the  old 
paths.  The  Mirror  is  beautiful;  also  The  Complaint.  An 
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original  little  poem  fills  page  27.  Its  first  line  sped  me  to 
my  dictionary,  but  the  picture  of  the  little  house  is  sugges- 
tively agreeable .; 

Its  windows  throw  a  friendly  light 
Between  the  narrowing  shutter  slats; 
And,  golden  as  the  eyes  of  cats, 
Shine  me  a  welcome  through  the  night. 

The  best  thing  about  A  Vagabond's  Wallet  is  its  title. 
The  contents  of  the  wallet  show  a  reflective  mind,  but  the 
reflections  are  cast  in  outworn  patterns  of  word  and  form. 

There  is  something  teasing  about  this  little  band  of  pil- 
grims. Their  bright-hued  garments  and  their  alluring  titles 
led  us  to  expect  so  much !  As  it  is,  only  two  of  them  appear 
distinctly  as  bearers  of  promise  for  the  future — Sherard  Vines 
and  Aldous  Huxley.  The  work  of  these  has  flavor  because 
it  shows  less  conscious  literary  effort  than  we  have  found  in 
the  others,  and  it  rewards  our  long  search  by  flashes  of 
genuine  beauty.  A.  F. 

FROM  INDIA 

The  Golden  Threshold,  by  Sarojini  Naidu.    John  Lane  Co., 
New  York.     William  Heinemann,  London. 

Perhaps  because  one  catches  flame  from  Arthur  Symons' 
beautiful  introduction,  through  which  shines  the  radiantly 
elusive  personality  of  this  young  Hindu  woman,  these  poems 
are  strangely  alluring. 

They  are  subtle,  delicately-wrought  lyrics,  self-conscious 
with  the  same  quiet  poise  that  pervades  the  Hindu  classics, 
a  poise  that  disregards  with  mystic  certainty  the  confusing 
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sense  of  the  plurality  of  the  universe  which  colors  so  much 
western  thinking,  and  finds  in  the  simplicity  which  remains 
an  essense  of  pure  beauty.  "We  will  conquer  the  sorrow 
of  life  with  the  sorrow  of  songs,"  sings  the  poet  triumphantly 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  poems,  and  in  the 
phrase  sums  up  her  dream. 

The  poems  are  rather  unequal  in  poetic  quality,  but  in  the 
best  of  them,  along  with  a  true  lyric  cadence,  burns  an  ex- 
traordinary vividness  of  feeling.  In  the  following,  called 
Ecstasy,  this  vividness  mounts  to  what  Symons  happily  calls 
an  "agony  of  sensation" : 

Cover  mine  eyes,  O  my  love ! — 

Mine  eyes  that  are  weary  of  bliss 
As  of  light  that  is  poignant  and  strong. 

Oh,  silence  my  lips  with  a  kiss, 
My  lips  that  are  weary  of  song! 

Shelter  my  soul,  O  my  love! 

My  soul  is  bent  low  with  the  pain 
And  the  burden  of  love,  like  the  grace 

Of  a  flower  that  is  smitten  with  rain: 
Oh,  shelter  my  soul  from  thy  face! 

At  times  the  poems  are  more  strongly  nationalistic.  This, 
called  Leilij  might  almost,  in  its  color  and  imagery,  be  an 
incidental  lyric  in  Kalidasa's  Shakuntala: 

The  serpents  are  asleep  among  the  poppies, 
The  fireflies  light  the  soundless  panther's  way 

To  tangled  paths  where  shy  gazelles  are  straying, 
And  parrot-plumes  outshine  the  dying  day. 

Oh,  soft!  the  lotus-buds  upon  the  stream 

Are  stirring  like  sweet  maidens  when  they  dream. 

A  caste-mark  on  the  azure  brows  of  heaven 
The  golden  moon  burns  sacred,  solemn.    Bright 
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The  winds  are  dancing  in  the  forest-temple, 
And  swooning  at  the  holy  feet  of  Night. 
Hush!    in   the   silence   mystic  voices   sing 
And  make  the  gods  their  incense-offering. 

Mrs.  Naidu  has  made  in  The  Golden  Threshold  a  really 
valuable  contribution,  not  only  to  our  understanding  of  the 
modern  Hindu  heart,  but  to  the  annals  of  the  English  lyric. 

E.  T. 

FROM  CANADA 

Lundy's  Lane  and  Other  Poems,  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 

George  H.  Doran  Co. 

In  a  book  of  conventional  verse,  beginning  with  a  futile 
ballad,  one  meets  now  and  then  a  mood  of  high  austerity, 
fitly  expressed.  There  would  seem  to  be  hidden  somewhere, 
in  this  Canadian  of  the  Scottish  names,  a  poet  capable  of 
deep  communion  with  nature — a  fact  which  makes  us  regret 
all  the  more  the  lumbering  and  cumbersone  imitations  of 
Victorian  imitations,  and  the  tiresome  banalities  and  trivial- 
ities, which  usually  content  him. 

Among  the  best  poems  are  New  Year's  Night,  1916,  An 
Impromptu,  parts  of  Spring  on  Mattagami,  and  this  Night, 
which  suggests  ancient  impenetrable  silences: 

The  night  is  old,  and  all  the  world 

Is  wearied  out  with  strife; 
A  long  gray  mist  lies  heavy  and  wan 

Above  the  house  of  life. 

Four  stars  burn  up  and  are  unquelled 

By  the  low,  shrunken  moon ; 
Her  spirit  draws  her  down  and  down — 

She  shall  be  buried  soon. 
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There  is  a  sound  that  is  no  sound, 

Yet  fine  it  falls  and  clear, 
The  whisper  of  the  spinning  earth 

To  the  tranced  atmosphere. 

An  odor  lives  where  once  was  air, 

A  strange,  unearthly  scent, 
From  the  burning  of  the  four  great  stars 

Within  the  firmament. 

The  universe,  deathless  and  old, 

Breathes,  yet  is  void  of  breath: 
As  still  as  death  that  seems  to  move 

And  yet  is  still  as  death. 

H.M. 
OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

LA  VOCE   AND  ITS   POETS 

If  Italy  is  producing  any  successors  to  Carducci,  D'An- 
nunzio  and  Pascoli,  the  most  promising  place  to  look  for 
them  is  in  the  pages  of  La  Voce,  a  semi-monthly  review  pub- 
lished in  Florence. 

Few  competent  critics  would  deny  to  Aldo  Palazzeschi  and 
Corrado  Govoni  their  place  in  the  first  rank  of  Italian  littera- 
teurs of  to-day ;  many  would  rate  them  the  two  best  contem- 
porary poets  of  their  country.  Both  are  regular  contributors 
to  La  Voce,  and  the  neighbors  they  find  in  its  pages — such 
men  as  Sbarbaro,  Papini,  Benedetti,  Onofri,  Di  Giacomo, 
Soffici,  Luciani  and  Bastianelli — are  of  a  quality  to  urge 
them  on  to  always  finer  production.  A  writer  of  somewhat 
less  reputation  perhaps  than  Palazzeschi  and  Govoni,  but  one 
who  has  done  work  of  very  unusual  merit,  is  Piero  Jahier. 
Such  men,  supported  by  the  prose  writers,  philosophers  and 
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critics  of  La  Voce,  place  it  as  the  best  literary  review  of  the 
Italy  of  our  time. 

It  was  founded  some  eight  years  ago  by  Giuseppe  Prezzo- 
lini,  a  vigorous  essayist  who  combines  scholarly  attainments 
with  incisive  thinking,  whether  his  subject  be  international 
affairs  or  art.  Among  his  articles  on  the  war  may  be  found 
some  of  the  most  striking  ideas  that  the  present  struggle 
has  called  forth.  After  directing  La  Voce  for  some  time, 
Prezzolini  turned  the  review  over  to  its  present  chief,  G.  De 
Robertis,  another  essayist  and  poet  of  distinguished  qualities. 
The  political  tendency  of  the  review  is  strongly  nationalist — 
though  in  a  broad  sense,  and  without  any  of  that  foolish 
nationalism  which  tries  to  establish  frontiers  in  art. 

On  the  contrary,  one  of  La  Face's  most  constant  writers,  the 
poet-painter  Ardengo  Soffici,  was  the  organizer,  in  company 
with  Prezzolini,  of  the  first  exhibition  of  the  French  impres- 
sionist painters  held  in  Florence,  for  he  has  been  a  deter- 
mined struggler  for  advance  in  all  forms  of  art.  He  has 
repeatedly  written  in  defense  of  the  new  movements  in  paint- 
ing, has  contributed  to  them  through  his  own  canvases,  and 
has  made  very  interesting  researches  in  literary  expression 
parallel  with  those  of  the  modern  painters.  While  combat- 
ting, at  least  in  many  instances,  the  excesses  of  the  futurists, 
La  Voce  is  distinctly  modern  in  its  whole  viewpoint.  Soffici 
and  the  philosophic  writer  Giovanni  Papini,  now  one  of  its 
regular  contributors,  were  the  founders  of  Lacerba,  the  most 
advanced  of  Italian  periodicals,  at  least  in  point  of  opinions. 
La  Voce  may  now  fairly  claim  to  be  the  successor  of  Lacerba, 
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and  whether  considered  for  its  splendid  development  of  vers 
libre,  its  criticism  or  its  philosophical  and  political  opinions, 
it  is  such  an  expression  of  present-day  Italy  as  no  student 
can  afford  to  neglect.  Walter  Pack 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Dear  POETRY:    Here  are  a  few  of  my  sensations — 
ON  READING  THE  BRAITHWAITE  ANTHOLOGY  FOR  1916 

All  the  poets  have  been  stripping, 
Quaintly  into  moonbeams  slipping, 
Running  out  like  wild  Bacchantes 
Minus  lingerie  and  panties. 
Never  heard  of  such  a  frantic 
Belvederean,  Corybantic, 
Highty-tighty,  Aphrodite, 
Stepping  out  without   a  nightie. 

Edward  started  with  his  tragic 

Pan-Hellenic  pantless  Magic 

(Page  14)  ;  and  quite  as  bare 

Mrs.  Jean  Starr     .... 

In  a  mood  as  unsartorial 

Leaves  her  Clothes  as  a  memorial ; 

Like  Carlyle  at  Craigenputtock 

Dancing  out  to  show  her  courage 

(At  34  one  has  to  sneeze, 

For  where,  oh,  where  is  her  chemise? 

And  then,  leaping  like  a  roe-buck, 

Comes   athletic  Victor   Starbuck, 

In   among  the  water-lilies 

Dipping  like  a  young  Achilles. 

Then   across   the   woods   he   scrambles — 

Woods  are  never  full  of  brambles — 

And  in  raiment  of  Apollo 
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Sits  all  night  in  a  damp  hollow; 

Like  another  drenched  Ulysses 

Scaring  the  Phaeacian  misses, 

Till  progressive  Nausicaa 

Led  him  home  to  her  deah  fathah — 

All   the   frogs  were   frightened  gree'n 

(You'll  find  it  all  on  114). 

What  with  running  and  with  racing, 
All  the  moonbeams  worth  the  chasing — 
Some  of  silver  and  some  not — 
What  a  night  had  Mora  Scott! 
Out  of  stars  to  leave  behind 
Ugolino   on   the   wind, 
Finding,   spite  of  hell's   alarms, 
Firm  lips,  and  Paolo's  arms. 

She  and  young  James  ought  to  run 
(Out  o'  the  Stars,  page  31) 
Sweet   and   naked  in   the   sun; 
Ruddy-cheeked  and  laughing-hearted 
Till  the  last  wild  faun   is  started 
And  the  white  nymphs  flee  to  cover 
From   their    shaggy,    laughing    lover, 
In  that  Red  Month  when  the  musky 
Heavy  grapes  are   amber-dusky, 
Shot  with  ruby  through  and  through — 
(Oppenheim  on  22). 

These  are  only  half  the  glories 
Of   these    white    Terpsichores 
Who  have  fled  their  clothes  to  antic 
Tunefully  and  so  Bacchantic. 
Even   staid   New   England   aunties 
Go  to  call  without  their  mantles, 
And    the    price    of    stays    and    laces 
Has  gone   down,  they  say,  at  Macy's. 
Reckless  earth-born  .Odell  Shepard 
Goes  without  his  daily  leopard 
On  page  30 —   (it's  not  bad, 
But  certainly  Odell  is  unclad). 
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I've   a   niece  named   Elinore, 
Just    a    baby,    barely   four; 
And  her  parents,  feeling  pally, 
Took  her  to  the  Russian  ballet, 
Where  in  baby  mood,  ecstatic 
She    approved   them,    acrobatic, 
From  Le  Midi   d'un  Faune 
To  that  white  and  wondrous  Swan, 
Cleopatra's  eyes  of  jade 
To  that  mad  Scheherazade. 

Then  one  morning  my  good  sister 

Pausing  at  her  housework,  missed  her; 

Elinore  of  yellow  hair 

Did   not   answer   anywhere. 

Down   before  the   house   she  found   her, 

With  admiring  babies  round  her, 

Clad  in  one  small  shoe  and  stocking 

On  her  tiny  bare  toes  rocking, 

Pirouetting  so  jsedately, 

Chubby,  funny,  staid,  and  stately, 

Gravely  tripping  the  fandango 

Or  some  Lilliputian  tango — 

All  her  baby  body  given 

A  white  daisy  unto  Heaven. 

When  her  mother  stooped  to  fold  her 

In  her  arms,  she  could  not  scold  her 

(Though  by  this  time  all  the  neighbors 

Had  resigned  their  morning  labors). 

For  my  sister  knew  the   answer 

For  this  naked  little  dancer 

Who  had  shocked  the  postman  slightly 

Pacing  up  the  street  so  tritely, 

Leaving  letters  at  the  door 

Of  the  sprightly  Elinore: 

Had  he  known  Braithwaite's  Anthology 

He  had  needed  no  apology; 

All  the  constellations  show  it — 

Elinore  will  be  a  poet! 

Willard  Wattles 
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NOTES 

Only  three  of  the  poets  represented  in  this  number  have  appeared 
before  in  POETRY.  Mr.  Carl  Sandburg,  of  Chicago,  had  the  honor 
of  initiating  the  Helen  Haire  Levinson  Prize  in  November,  1914; 
and  a  year  ago  his  first  book,  Chicago  Poems,  was  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling  (Mrs.  R.  P.),  of  Northampton,  Mass., 
is  the  author  of  Afternoons  of  April  (Houghton-Mifflin  Co.). 

Mr.  Alfred  Kreymborg,  of  New  York,  is  the  author  of  Mushrooms 
(John  Marshall  Co.),  and  the  editor  of  Others,  which,  though  no 
longer  a  monthly,  has  fortunately  not  suspended,  but  still  appears 
from  time  to  time. 

Of  the  poets  new  to  our  readers: 

Mr.  Walter  de  la  Mare,  the  well-known  English  poet  who  has 
been  in  this  country  most  of  the  winter,  is  the  author  of  several 
books  of  verse,  of  which  the  latest,  The  Listeners,  is  published  in 
this  country  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  In  London,  Constable  &  Co.  are 
the  publishers  of  this  and  Peacock  Pie  (1913),  John  Murray  of 
Poems  (1906)  and  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  of  Songs  of  Childhood 
(1902  and  1916). 

Miss  Gladys  Cromwell,  of  New  York,  is  the  author  of  The  Gates 
of  Utterance,  published  by  Sherman  French  &  Co.,  1915. 

Mr.  Scudder  Middleton,  of  New  York,  will  soon  bring  out  his 
first  book  of  verse.  Also  Mr.  Morris  Gilbert,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
who  is  now  a  member  of  the  senior  class  of  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  James  Church  Alvord,  of  Littleton,  Mass.,  has  contributed  to 
various  magazines.  Mr.  William  Saphier  is  a  young  poet  and 
painter  of  Chicago. 
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WAR 


LAUGH  to  see  them  pray 

And  think  God  still  is  in  the  sky. 

The  little  Christ  whose  name  they 

say 
Is  dead.     I  saw  him  die. 


They  burned  his  house  and  killed  his  priest, 

Just  as  the  Bible  saith. 

We  had  no  milk  for  little  Christ 

And  so  he  starved  to  death. 

II 

There  was  a  Virgin  Mary  made 

To  sit  in  church,  all  whitely  sweet, 

And  hear  our  prayers.     She  smiled  and  played 

All  day  with  baby  Jesus'  feet. 
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Each  day,  our  faces  clean  like  snow, 
Amid  the  candle-shine  and  myrrh 
We  children,  standing  in  a  row, 
With  folded  hands  would  sing  to  her. 

"O  Mary,  let  thy  gentle  son 
Come  down  with  us  today, 
And  be  the  blessed  Holy  One 
In  all  our  work  and  play. 

I  wish  that  we  had  prayed  to  her 
To  keep  him  safe  instead. 
She  did  not  know  about  the  war. 
Now  little  Christ  is  dead. 

Ill 

The  sun-waves  floated  past  the  sill 
And  buzzy,  bumping  flies. 
My  Mother  lay  all  pale  and  still, 
With  eyes  like  Mary's  eyes. 

I  promised  her  I  would  be  brave 
And  help  her,  and  I  tried; 
And  all  the  things  she  asked  I  gave, 
And  never  cried. 
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War 


But  at  the  end  all  I  could  do 
Was,  stop  my  ears  and  pray, 
And  hide  my  face.     I  never  knew 
The  Christ  would  come  that  way. 

IV 

My  Mother  held  me  close  to  her; 
I  feel  her  one  kiss  yet. 
How  sweet  she  was,  alone  and  dear, 
I  never  can  forget. 

Her  face  was  just  like  Mary's  face, 
As  if  a  light  shone  through. 
I  took  the  Christ  Child  from  that  place 
And  ran.     She  told  me  to. 


There  were  long,  dust-gray  roads  to  run, 
And  sticks  that  hurt  my  feet, 
And  dead  fields  lying  in  the  sun, 
And  nothing  there  to  eat. 

The  Baby  Jesus  never  cried, 
But  with  soft  little  lips  and  weak 
Wee  hands  kept  nuzzling  at  my  side 
And  tried  to  suck  my  cheek. 
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VI 

We  slept  beneath  a  bending  tree, 
The  little  Christ  and  I, 
And  woke  up  in  the  light  to  see 
The  sun  lift  up  the  sky. 

And  all  the  birds  that  ever  were 
Sang  to  the  Christ  Child  then, — 
Sweet  thrush  and  lark  and  woodpecker, 
Gold  warbler  and  brown  wren. 

There  were  no  bells  for  mass 
Singing  a  little  tune; 
White  faces  lying  in  the  grass 
Were  laughing  at  the  moon! 

VII 

They  made  a  little,  lonely  bed 
Where  it  was  cold  and  dim. 
The  baby  Christ  was  dead,  quite  dead. 
There  was  no  milk  for  him. 

Eloise  Robinson 
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THE  ANSWER 

Wave,  wave, 

You  seem  to  be  dreaming — 

Wave,  wave — 

In  the  sunbeams  warm. 

Wave,  wave, 

What  are  you,  what  are  you — 

Wave,  wave — 

Of  the  changing  form? 

/  am  a  round  bright  beautiful  wave. 
All  day  with  my  ripples  the  shore  I  pave, 

Wave,  wave, 

They  say  you  are  pitiless — 

Wave,  wave — 

When  the  ships  outroam. 

Wave,  wave, 

They  call  you  a  savior — 

Wave,  wave — 

When  the  ships  come  home. 

/  have  no  thought  for  a  life  or  a  grave. 
I  am  a  round  bright  beautiful  wave. 
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EVENING 

Over  the  house  the  evening  settled  down. 

The  little  phaeton  jstood  before  the  door. 

Out  came  her  husband,  strong  and  weather-brown : 

"Why,  Judith,  what  on  earth  are  you  waiting  for?"- 

He  stroked  the  pony — "And  the  boy — where's  he? 

I  thought  you'd  gone." 

"We  were  just  starting,  when 
Will  heard  a  droning,  and  he  said  to  me : 
'It's  from  the  mine — I  know  the  sound.    The  men 
Forgot  to  shut  things  off — I'll  go  and  see. 
Mother,  you  take  the  reins  and  wait  a  bit — 
I  won't  be  long.'    And  now  it's  fully  three 
Long  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  here  I  sit." 

"Will  knows  what  he's  about,"  said  Alan.    "Well, 
There's  time  enough,  Jude.    Why  it  isn't  eight! 
You  might  stay  out  a  little  longer  spell, 
Taking  the  road  around  by  Fostergate. 
I'm  glad  he's  learning  how  to  run  the  mine — 
Here  we've  a  coal-mine  right  on  our  own  place, 
And  it'll  go  to  him.     How  keen  and  fine 
He  is! — it  can't  help  showing  in  his  face. 
I  thought  he  might  come  home  half-heartedly, 
Feeling  himself  too  tall  for  us,  somehow 
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Grown  different  in  his  ways,  and  wishing  we 
Could  be  more  .  .  ." 

"Alan,  don't  talk  nonsense,  now! — 
You  might  have  known  he'd  always  be  the  same. 
They  couldn't  make  him  love  us  any  less, 
Not  all  the  colleges  your  tongue  could  name." 

"You're  right  enough,  you're  right  enough,  I  guess." 

"He'd  rather  take  his  mother  for  a  drive 
Than  be  the  governor  of  Illinois! 
Now  there's  the  moon,  as  sure  as  I'm  alive! 
Alan,  step  back  and  see  what  keeps  the  boy." 

And  Alan,  young  at  fifty,  straight  and  proud, 

Strode  from  the  narrow  box-path's  mossy  tiling 

Over  the  lawn  where  the  cool  branches  bowed. 

And  he  was  humming  to  himself,  and  smiling; 

For  all  the  scent  and  sound  of  evening  blended 

In  one  voice,  singing,  "Our  son!"     The  high  grain-stack, 

Crowned  by  the  moon,  where  the  long  pasture  ended, 

Sang  out,  "Our  son!"    And  his  heart  sang  it  back. 

i 

He  entered  through  a  doorway  in  the  ground. 

Down  in  the  mine  he  groped  his  way  about, 

Calling,  "Ho — Will!"     There  came  no  answering  sound. 

And  still  went  echoing  Alan's  shout  on  shout. 
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Now  like  a  menacing  troop  of  giant  foes 

Dark  in  the  mine  loomed  shadowy  shapes  of  steel. 

Dark  in  his  brain  a  dream  of  dread  arose. 

A  darker  something  whirled  upon  a  wheel. 

Aged  at  fifty,  he  came  out.     No  more 
Was  any  singing,  for  to  him  the  air 
Was  hushed  forever,  and  earth's  lovely  floor 
Sent  up  in  vain  its  fragrance  everywhere. 
Feeble  and  faint,  at  last  he  reached  the  lawn — 
One  thought,  to  be  with  her.    He  stumbled,  fell, 
And  up  again  he  staggered.     On;  oh,  on! 
He  must  make  haste  with  what  he  had  to  tell. 

She  waited,  waited,  looking  straight  ahead, 

Deep  in  a  plan  of  trimming  for  a  blouse. 

He  stood  there — and  she  knew,  before  he  said 

The  words:    "Get  down,  dear — come!  come  in  the  house." 


THE  DOLL 

The  father 

There's  something  strange  about  the  child  tonight. 
I  scolded  her  because  she  had  forgotten 
To  fill  the  stove.    She  never  said  a  word, 
But  stood  and  smiled,  as  if  she  might  be  dreaming. 
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The  Doll 

The  mother 

This  morning  I  went  out  to  buy  the  dinner. 
I  didn't  like  to  leave  her,  so  I  took  her. 
Well,  she  was  tired  from  the  time  we  started. 
I  had  to  yank  her  by  the  arm  and  pull  her. 
We  went  to  see  the  window-show  at  Field's. 
Oh  my! — the  dolls!     From  the  first,  one  held  her  eye — 
A  girl,  a  life-size  two-year-old,  with  a  dress 
Hand-work  all  over,  and  silk  socks  and  slippers. 
It  couldn't  have  cost  less  than  fifty  dollars. 
She  looked,  and  couldn't  seem  to  turn  away. 
At  last  she  said :     "I  want  to  be  its  mother." 
Then  it  came  to  me — what  the  doctor  told  us — 
Her  heart  was  weak,  and  we  must  humor  her. 
I  said :    "You'll  get  it  for  a  Christmas  present." 
Anyhow  I've  had  peaceful  hours  since  then. 
She  hasn't  fussed,  nor  had  a  fainting-spell. 
That  shows  she  can  be  all  right,  if  she's  a  mind  to. 
But  what  on  earth'll  we  say  to  her  to-morrow? 

The  father 
We'll  say  how  Santa  Claus  got  stuck  in  the  snow. 

The  mother 

Now  hark,  I  hear  her  humming  in  her  bed ! 
She  always  hums,  and  never  sings  out  words. 
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The  song  they  may  not  hear 

I  shall  draw  her  very  close  to  me, 

With  my  love. 

Oh,  could  anything  more  beautiful  be 

Dreamed  of? 

She  is  coming.     I  must  wait, 

I  must  wait. 

The  mother 

It's  all  because  I  let  her  go  to  school. 
I  never  was  a  one  for  education 
For  children  of  her  age.     It  gives  'em  notions, 
And  sets  'em  looking  up  too  high  at  things. 

The  song  they  may  not  hear 

My  sweet  child  is  like  a  flower's  light. 

So  is  She, 

Wonderful  Our  Lady  in  the  night 

Near  me. 

She  will  help  me  sleep  and  wait, 

Sleep  and  wait. 

The  father 

I'll  just  go  out  and  look  along  the  street — 
The  men  have  stood  all  day  there  peddling  toys. 
I'll  just  go  out  and  buy  a  top  for  her. 
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The  Doll 

The  mother 

Let  her  be  satisfied  with  goose  for  dinner, 
And  a  bag  of  candy  from  the  school-house  tree. 

The  song  they  may  not  hear 

I  shall  hold  my  daughter's  finger-tips — 

How  they  shine! 

I  shall  almost  dare  to  touch  her  lips 

With  mine. 

I  must  try  to  sleep  and  wait, 

Sleep  and  wait. 

The  mother 

How  can  we  tell  her? — that's  what's  bothering  me. 
How  can  we  tell  her,  tell  her? — answer  that! 
Oh,  somehow  I'm  afraid  to  think  of  it — 
The  dark  in  her  eyes  I  know  she'll  have  to-morrow, 
When  she  comes  looking,  and  it  isn't  here! 

Agnes  Lee 
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WIND-FLOWERS 

PRAYER  FOR  SOPHISTICATION 

Close  all  open  things,  O  God ! 

Close  the  rose, 

The  throats  of  flutes  and  birds. 

Close  all  eyes 

To  tears  not  yet  fallen. 

Close  my  heart: 

Close  all  open  things,  O  God ! 

STRANGERS 

God, 

I  shall  tell  you: 

I  am  seeing  and  seeing  strangers 

Who  are  not  strangers, 

For  there  is  something  in  their  eyes, 

And  about  their  faces 

That  whispers  to  me 

(But  so  low 

That  I  can  never  quite  hear) 

Of  the  lost  half  of  myself 

Which  I  have  been  seeking  since  the  beginning  of  earth, 

And  I  could  follow  them  to  the  end  of  the  world, 

yVould  they  but  lean  nearer,  nearer, 

And  tell  me  .... 
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Pulse  of  Spring 

PULSE  OF  SPRING 

' 

The  spring  has  spilt  a  shining  net 

Of  green-gold  buds 

Upon  the  boughs 

Of  this  gray  linden-tree. 

The  hyacinth  has  lit   its  torch  of  amethyst. 

A  robin  sways  upon  a  bow-curved  twig, 
And  sweetly  cries. 

O  spring,  forbear! 


OH  THAT  LOVE   HAS  COME  AT  ALL! 

I  am  he  who  expects  too  much. 

The  high  keen  edge 

Of  dreams  is  not  sharp 

Enough;  and  the  rose 

Is  not  enough  red. 

I  am  tired  with  emptiness, 

For  love  has  not  come  swift  enough. 

But  do  thou  weave,  O  heart, 

A  slender  song: 

Touched 

That  love  has  come  at  all! 
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TO  A  COOL  BREEZE 

You  have  come, 

After  sun-stung  -days, 

As  gold  greatly  wished — 

Dearer 

Than  the  loveliness  of  all  songs. 

Sweep  over  these  arms, 
This  throat,  this  brow, 
Parched  with  fire! 

Mark  Turbyfill 

WOOD  PATHS  BY  THE  SEA 

Who  has  gone  before  me,  padding  down  the  firm  white 

sand? 

Who  has  set  first  foot  on  the  virginal  soil? 
All  around  is  the  delicate  lacing  of  branches: 
Leaf  fits  leaf,  and  vine  links  itself  to  vine; 
The  moss  fringes  the  boughs  on  the  edges  of  silence. 
How  shall  I  enter  the  stillness  that  the  wind  fears? 
Who  shall  follow  me  into  the  tranquil  gray  of  the  unnoted 

pines, 

Or  watch  me,  when  I  go  past  the  notched  oak  bushes? 
Who  shall  wonder  when  the  path  circling  the  tiny  grove 
Marches  to  the  edge  of  the  world,  or  dies  in  a  moss  cushion? 
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Wood  Paths  by  the  Sea 

Who  shall  follow  me  when  I  have  made  a  path, 
And  where  shall  I  dare  to  make  one? 
He  who  makes  a  path  plunges  a  sword  into  the  Eternal. 

What  is  your  will,  doubter,  hesitator? 
Will  you  not  do  what  others  have  done? 
Be  fearless,  penetrate — there  will  be  many  to  follow; 
And,  if  not,  the  end  of  the  path  is  silence. 


THE  HILLS 

The  hills  repass  me,  the  giant  hills; 
Crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  like  great  animals, 
Enormous  circles  closing  and  widening  around  me. 
Here  at  the  gully's  edge  I  see  their  bodies 
Shutting  out  the  sky,  processions  of  them — 
Whither  do  they  journey,  whence  have  they  come? 
Humped  camels,  and  the  bulky  rhinoceros, 
Between  them  the  sliding  leopard, 

And  beyond  again  the  stone-colored  gray  of  the  elephant; 
All  passing,  all  silent,  touring  the  horizon, 
To  the  dull  music  of  the  sun. 
O  endless  procession,  passing  and  repassing! — 
Hunched  bodies,  and  soundless  music; 
And  the  undulations,  living,  animal,  against  the  sky! 

Mary  Eastwood  Knevels 
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POEMS 

SIMPLES 

O  bella,  bionda 
sei  come  londa 

Of  cool  sweet  dew  and  radiance  mild 

The  moon  a  web  of  silence  weaves 

In  the  still  garden  where  a  child 

Gathers  the  simple  salad  leaves. 

A  moon-dew  stars  her  hanging  hair, 
And  moonlight  touches  her  young  brow; 
And,  gathering,  she  sings  an  air: 
"Fair  as  the  wave  is,  fair  art  thou." 

Be  mine,  I  pray,  a  waxen  ear 
To  shield  me  from  her  childish  croon, 
And  mine  a  shielded  heart  to  her 
Who  gathers  simples  of  the  moon. 

TUTTO  E  SCIOLTO 

A  birdless  heaven,  sea-dusk  and  a  star 

Sad  in  the  west; 

And  thou,  poor  heart,  love's  image,  fond  and  far, 

Rememberest : 
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Her  silent  eyes  and  her  soft  foam-white  brow 
And  fragrant  hair, 
Falling  as  in  the  silence  falleth  now 
Dusk  from  the  air. 

Ah,  why  wilt  thou  remember  these,  or  why, 
Poor  heart,  repine, 

If  the  sweet  love  she  yielded  with  a  sigh 
Was  never  thine? 


FLOOD 

Gold-brown  upon  the  sated  flood 
The  rock-vine  clusters  lift  and  sway: 
Vast  wings  above  the  lambent  waters  brood 
Of  sullen  day. 

A  waste  of  waters  ruthlessly 

Sways  and  uplifts  its  weedy  mane, 

Where  brooding  day  stares  down  upon  the  sea 

In  dull  disdain. 

Uplift  and  sway,  O  golden  vine, 

Thy  clustered  fruits  to  love's  full  flood, 

Lambent  and  vast  and  ruthless  as  is  thine 

Incertitude. 
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A    FLOWER   GIVEN   TO   MY  DAUGHTER 

Frail  the  white  rose,  and  frail  are 
Her  hands  that  gave, 
Whose  soul  is  sere,  and  paler 
Than  time's  wan  wave. 

Rose-frail  and  fair — yet  frailest, 
A  wonder  wild 
In  gentle  eyes  thou  veilest, 
My  blue-veined  child. 

NIGHT  PIECE 

Gaunt  in  gloom 

The  pale  stars  their  torches, 

Enshrouded,  wave. 

Ghost-fires  from  heaven's  far  verges  faint  illume- 

Arches  on  soaring  arches — 

Night's  sin-dark  nave. 

Seraphim 

The  lost  hosts  awaken 

To  service,  till 

In  moonless  gloom  each  lapses,  muted,  dim, 

Raised  when  she  has  and  shaken 

Her  thurible. 
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And  long  and  loud 

To  night's  nave  upsoaring, 

A  star-knell  tolls — 

As  the  bleak  incense  surges,  cloud  on  cloud, 

Voidward  from  the  adoring 

Waste  of  souls. 

James  Joyce 

THE  ABANDONED  FARM 

In  this  big  house  the  dead  walk.  They  are  always  cold. 
And  I  am  a  young  spirit  that  has  strayed  among  the 
dead. 

Outside  the  hills  are  wonderful.    They  are  red  with  the  sun. 

I  came  here  to  seek  the  spirit  of  the  mountains;  and  now 
my  soul  is  slipping  from  me,  for  I  find  only  the  dead. 

I  look  out  of  the  window  upon  the  great  mountains.  They 
are  covered  with  sncw.  ^1  feel  the  wind  and  the  hot 
sun  on  the  snow.  Strange  trees  climb  the  mountains, 
like  people  seeking  the  heights.  And  my  heart  bursts, 
for  among  the  mountains  there  are  only  the  dead. 

The  dead  walk  in  the  big  house.  They  are  always  cold. 
And  I  am  a  young  spirit  that  is  lost  among  the  dead. 

William  Z orach 
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BLUEBELL  NIGHT 

When  Earth  stands  trembling  on  the  brink  of  June 
Spring  reads  the  writing  on  the  sunset's  wall, 
And  "Farewell"  on  the  bright  page  of  the  moon, 
While  one  by  one  in  heaven's  Cimmerian  pall 
Vague  stars  are  lit  for  rites  funereal. 
She  hears  Night  toll  the  hour  of  her  farewell, 
And  seeks  once  more  a  breast  whereon  to  die — 
In  the  last  wood  to  yield  to  Summer's  spell, 
That  still  dreams  on  with  wide  and  tranquil  eye 
When   the  great  huntress  June   doth   rake  the  sky 
And  sow  the  world  with  heat,  still  sees  its  cool 
Green  image  mirrored  in  the  enchanted  pool. 

Past  the  low  track  where  many  a  groaning  cart 
Has  lurched  above  the  beating  of  Spring's  heart 
She  fleets,  June's  arrows  falling  swift  and  bright; 
The  creening  curlew-wind  wails,  following, 
The  old  wheel-wounds  are  filled  with  flowers  to-night. 
Her  reels  of  gold,  blue  skein  and  yellow  bead 
Fall  from  her  hand  as  wild  and  white  she  goes, 
The  poppy  lacking  still  a  golden  thread, 
Her  needle  pricking  still  the  unfinished  rose. 

To-night  the  bluebells  die,  already  wan 
With  prescience  of  her  whose  death  is  theirs; 
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A  sheathing  wing  the  solemn  thicket  bears, 

Though  heedless  birds  sing  on, 

Though  through  the  listening  moonlight  wanders  still 
The  wide-lipped  water  talking  in  her  sleep, 

And  far  beyond  the  hill, 
Across  the  heaven's  golden  vast  divide 
The  twilight  rose  nods  to  the  lily  moon 

Too  old,  too  wise  to  weep, 

They  watch  where  Spring  has  fall'n,  and  see  her  swoon 
With  the  long  spear  of  Summer  in  her  side. 

The  lean,  swift  bramble  hastens  o'er  the  stones, 

A  gipsy  Autumn  makes  an  emperor 

Splendoured  in  purple,  glorious  in  gold; 

He  heeds  not  April's  tale  so  swiftly  told; 

And  the  young  trees  whom  she  may  tend  no  more 

Forget  their  cradle-songs  in  April's  house, 

And  on  Earth's  shoulders  take  colossal  hold, 

Against  the  sun  spread  vast  pavilions, 

And  stun  the  great  storms  with  huge  thunderous  brows. 

Only  the  playthings  of  the  year  that  fade 
Forgotten  in  June's  savage,  fresh  desire — 
The  weaving-ends  of  April — shall  be  laid — 
Sweet  slaves — upon  her  pyre. 

From  April's  dying  hand  the  jewels  fall, 
The  hawthorn  folds  her  frail  embroidery, 
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The  drowsy  hyacinth  puts  out  her  light, 
Gold-throated  flowers  that  lured  the  pirate  bee 
Fade  like  old  dreams  across  the  face  of  night, 
Of  whom  stern  Day  forbids  memorial. 

Something  of  Spring  must  die  in  us  to-night — 
Something  the  full-lipped  Summer  may  not  know — 
The  sharp,  sad  rapture,  the  impetuous  flight 
That  finds  all  heavens  too  near,  all  heights  too  low; 
When  Dawn  seems  but  a  glittering  rose  to  throw 
To  a  mad  world,  and  from  Youth's  beakers  flow 
The  keen,  the  sparkling  Daysprings  of  Delight! — 

But  not  for  ever!    All  that  died  to-night 

Has  heard  one  same  sweet  word,  and  knows  that  Change 

Though  seeming  wild  and  strange, 
Seeming  to  stamp  its  heel  on  all  delight, 
And  giving  Beauty  only  grace  to  die, 
Shall  bring  a  rich  to-morrow;  though  Spring  lie 
Dead  as  the  first  faith  in  Youth's  sepulchre, 

She  shall  return,  and  glide — 
A  white  swan  moving  on  the  green  Spring-tide : 
A  snowdrop  soon  shall  quicken  in  her  side, 
And  round  her  lips  a  little  sigh  shall  stir  .  .  . 
While  loud  December  stamps  the  frozen  ways 
Leave  her  to  dreamless  nights  and  deedless  days, 
And  strew  the  paling  bluebells  over  her. 

Muriel  Stuart 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  GOD 

At  dawn 

Your  thoughts,  like  birds  of  God, 

Sang  to  you  at  your  play. 

Tonight 

The  horrid  beasts  of  war 

Have  driven  God's  birds  away. 

O  child, 

You  are  too  young  for  fears, 

And  oh,  too  young  for  sorrow. 

But  clasp  your  little  hands 

And  pray 

That  all  God's  birds  of  yesterday 

May  sing  again  tomorrow. 


THE  DREAM  GIFT 

Rest,  little  child,  on  thy  mother's  knee. 
Softly  she  sings  and  weaves  for  thee, 
Swift  are  her  fingers  over  thy  head, 
Filmy  and  fine  is  the  shining  thread. 
Sleep,  my  babe,  while  I  weave  and  spin 
A  little  dream  to  wrap  thee  in. 
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Rest,  little  child,  beneath  the  vines; 
Shadow  and  gleam  in  the  warp  she  twines : 
So  shall  the  garment,  when  it  is  done, 
Shield  thee  from  cold  and  from  the  sun. 
Sleep,  my  babe,  while  I  weave  and  spin 
A  little  dream  to  wrap  thee  in. 

Rest,  little  one,  the  petals  fall; 
Thy  mother  broiders  with  them  all: 
A  fragrance  to  the  mantle  clings 
Which  thou  shalt  bear  at  court  of  kings. 
Sleep,  my  babe,  while  I  weave  and  spin 
A  little  dream  to  wrap  thee  in. 

Hush  thee,  my  own,  from  out  the  bloom 
Bright  wings  have  swept  across  the  loom: 
Thy  trailing  raiment  this  shall  be 
When  back  to  heaven  they  welcome  thee. 
Sleep,  my  babe,  while  I  weave  and  spin 
A  little  dream  to  wrap  thee  in. 


LITTLE  LONESOME  SOUL 

Through  the  pure  ether 
And  the  heavenly  air, 
A  little  wandering  Soul 
Seeks  everywhere  its  mother. 
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The  little  stars  will  play  with  thee; 
The  moon  thy  pretty  boat  shall  be ; 
The  sun  himself  thy  horse  is  he. 
Angels  will  guide  thee  in  thy  flight 
Straight  to  the  gates  of  golden  light. 
Why  dost  thou  hide  thee  in  the  night? 

Through  the  pure  ether 
And  the  heavenly  air 
A  little  lonesome  Soul 
Seeks  everywhere  its  mother. 

It  trembles  at  its  tiny  wings ; 
It  fears  the  harp  the  angel  brings, 
Nor  knows  the  song  the  angel  sings. 
It  only  wants,  if  it  should  cry, 
To  feel  its  mother's  hand  close  by, 
To  hear  its  mother's  lullaby. 

Through  the  pure  ether 
And  the  heavenly  air 
A  little  lonesome  Soul 
Seeks  everywhere  its  mother. 

Frances  Shaw 
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SPRING 

A  flicker  of  leaves 
Across  my  book, 
And  a  quavering  bird-note, 
Call  me 

To  the  window; 
And  there — 
Is  Spring, 

Laughing  up  the  slope 
With  jonquils 
In  her  hair, 

And  teasing  the  thrush 
Because  his  song 
Is  rusty! 

MADRIGAL 

My  thoughts  are  flocks  of  little  birds 
That  sing  upon  my  lips  all  day : 
Gaily  they  wing  their  joyous  way ; 
My  thoughts  are  flocks  of  little  birds. 

They  have  no  need  of  empty  words 
To  sweetly  pipe  their  blissful  lay ; 
My  thoughts  are  flocks  of  little  birds 
That  sing  upon  my  lips  all  day. 
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Madrigal 

Like  dipping  flight  of  little  birds 
Aflash  among  the  fragrant  may, 
More  silver-white  than  foamy  curds, 
Their  wings  make  music  all  the  day. 

No  shepherd  boy  with  pipe  astray 
Flutes  half  so  sweet  among  his  herds 
As  do  my  thoughts,  like  little  birds, 
That  sing  their  gladness  all  the  day. 

Mabel  Linn 

BATHSHEBA 

The  place  was  evil.     Carelessly  I  gazed 

Upon  the  shameless  three,  while  one — the  eyes 

Of  her  who  seemed  the  youngest  searched  my  heart. 

Pretty  she  was  and  wicked,  but  her  eyes 

Were  more  than  half  divine,  blue  more  than  gray, 

And  infinitely  sad  and  desperate 

Of  all  old  virtue,  like  the  flickering  orbs 

Of  some  lean  wolf  that  haunts  the  misty  glow 

Of  hunter's  fire,  and  howls  and  moans  for  food — 

Incarnate  yearning.    True,  the  girl  was  not 

Honest  or  clean  or  good,  and  yet  those  eyes, 

A  thin  blue-gray,  stick  in  my  memory. 

A  woman  with  such  eyes  I  could  have  loved 

Had  love  meant  more  to  her  and  less  to  me. 

Robert  Calvin  Whitford 
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AT  THE  THREE  FOUNTAINS 

Here,  where  God  lives  among  the  trees, 

Where  birds  and  monks  the  whole  day  sing 
His  praises  in  a  pleasant  ease, 

O  heart,  might  we  not  find  a  home 
Here,  after  all  our  wandering? 
These  gates  are  closed,  even  on  Rome. 

Souls  of  the  twilight  wander  here; 

Here,  in  the  garden  of  that  death 
Which  was  for  love's  sake,  need  we  fear 

How  sharp  with  bitter  joy  might  be 

Love's  lingering,  last,  longed-for  breath, 
Shut  in  upon  eternity? 

Arthur  Symons 
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LOVE 

Whence  hast  thou  come?     I  have  heard  the  night  speak 

through  thee, 

I  have  heard  the  winds  cry  out  at  thy  coming, 
I  have  known  the  silent  earth  draw  near  with  thee. 

Thou  hast  brought  close  to  me  the  terror  of  the  skies, 
Thou  hast  brought  the  fragrance  of  the  white  thorn  blossom 
And  the  cold  strange  darkness  of  the  sea. 

FOREBODING 

Like  a  black  shadow  silence  has  fallen  around  us: 
There  is  no  stir  in  the  heather,  the  birds  are  hushed, 
And  in  the  sun's  eye  the  broad  wings  of  a  hawk. 

Beloved,  I  have  seen  a  sword-edged  shadow  between  us; 
I  have  heard  the  feet  of  one  who  brings  death. 

IN  ABSENCE 
I 

O  thorn  tree,  shake  thy  blossoms  upon  the  wind; 
Cover  with  leaves  thy  deep  snow-laden  boughs 
That  swiftly  may  sweet  crimson  berries  ripen. 
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My  love  has  sworn  when  leaves  and  blossoms  are  faded, 
And  thy  bare  branches  are  held  blood-red  to  the  skies, 
He  will  kiss  grief  and  longing  away  from  my  heart. 

II 

The  silver  wings  of  the  sea-birds  flash  and  go; 
The  sea  trembles  unveiling  itself  to  the  day. 
Why  comest  thou  not  ?    Why  must  I  wait  for  thee  ? 

Is  love  so  gentle  to  thee  that  thou  sleepest  unwaking? 
Is  thy  breath  unhastened,  thy  brow  dry  and  untortured? 
Dost  thou  rather  seek  the  me  in  dreams  than  here  on  my 
breast  ? 

The  beating  of  my  heart  has  nightlong  shaken  my  body — 

So  great  an  anguish  is  my  longing  that  sight  fails ; 

My  limbs  shudder  with  the  bitterness  of  my  desire. 

If  thou  hastenest  not  death  were  easier  to  me  than  this. 

Ill 

Perchance  I  am  truly  dead  at  last,  beloved, 

And  my  body  is  lying  still  in  some  quiet  place 

And  thou  art  weeping  for  me. 

But  I  am  one  of  the  driven  tormented  dead 

Whom  the  cold  darkness  sunders  for  ever  from  rest, 

And  this  that  consumes  my  heart  is  the  pain  of  hell. 
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IV 

I  remember  thee,  O  beloved,  as  one  dead  remembers  the 

living. 
Faintly   the  sound  of  thy  voice   and   thy  laughter  lingers 

about  me, 
Yet  ever  thy  face  is  a  star  burning  unquenched  through  my 

darkness. 

Too  far  I  have  left  thee  behind  me  to  know  if  love  be 
forgotten, 

For  weeping  and  laughter  and  love  have  mingled  their  voices 

and  ceased. 
Only  I  hear  the  sound  of  great  seas  long  since  overpassed  me. 

Lo,  I  would  sleep,  beloved,  lulled  by  uttermost  silence; 
Sleep  with  even  thy  face  covered  away  and  forgotten 
Lost  in  a  sleep  unbroken  by  dreams  or  love  or  awakening. 

Moire  en  Fox 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

MARS  HAS  DESCENDED 

ARS  has  descended  from  Olympus  and  is  polic- 
ing the  domain  of  our  national  life.  At  once 
everything  becomes  different.  All  our  emo- 
tions take  on  a  change;  our  outlook  brightens 
or  darkens  as  the  case  may  be.  Our  desires 
clarify  themselves  or  suffer  greater  bewilderment ;  our  wills 
slacken  or  intensify  themselves.  In  a  word  we  are  remade. 
That  which  the  intuitionists  foresee  comes  to  pass.  A  pro- 
found psychology  is  shot  through  us.  We  begin  to  move 
as  one  man,  feel  as  one  man.  A  spiritual  unity  electrifies  us. 
We  seem  to  be  obeying  the  voice  of  God.  Noble  impulses, 
such  as  love  for  mankind,  love  for  democracy,  passionate 
eagerness  for  individual  and  national  sacrifice,  flame  in  our 
hearts.  Visions  of  a  regenerated  world,  a  universal  democ- 
racy, a  nobler  humanity;  visions  of  a  spiritual  awakening 
at  home  flash  their  sun-lit  wings  before  our  eyes.  For  Mars 
has  descended  and  is  walking  among  us. 

He  jostles  the  Muses,  singing  and  dancing  in  the  Sacred 
grove.  He  plucks  the  short  strings  from  the  lyre  of  Apollo. 
He  enters  the  market  and  scatters  the  traders.  He  grabs 
the  boy  in  the  pool  room,  snatches  the  cigarette  from  his 
mouth  and  marches  him  out  to  enlist.  He  routs  the  middle 
aged  from  places  of  comfort  and  commands  them  to  tap 
unused  strata  of  energy  and  to  pursue  life  along  higher  and 
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more  strenuous  levels.  He  says  to  the  old:  "Nothing  is 
required  of  you,  live  or  die  as  it  may  happen."  But  to  the 
old  who  have  been  soldiers  he  says:  "Tell  them  what  I 
am,  what  I  have  done  for  you"'  He  takes  Venus  by  the 
shoulder  as  a  magnanimous  policeman  arrests  a  girl  picket. 
No  time  now  for  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  lutes!  Shakes- 
peare knew  the  ways  of  the  invincible  giant.  It  is  war.  And 
all  the  gods  and  goddesses  by  command  of  high  heaven  are 
under  the  rule  of  Mars.  Logic,  reason,  intellection  fall 
down.  They  are  the  superstructures,  built  it  almost  seems 
by  man  out  of  that  deeper  self,  the  will,  the  soul,  which 
controls  juries,  political  parties,  religious  movements  and 
nations  moving  to  war,  therefore  oriented  to  the  use  of  soli- 
darity. 

What  does  this?  What  is  it?  Is  it  the  voice  of  God? 
Is  there  an  end  to  which  we  are  guided?  Is  there  only  a 
middle  ground  in  the  ages  ahead,  a  relative  value  there, 
toward  which  our  natures  instinctively  move  and  to  which 
they  emotionally  react?  Who  knows?  This  cannot  be 
judged  by  the  reason.  And  fire  cannot  analyze  itself.  One 
thing  is  clear:  we  must  act.  Men  cannot  pause  except  in 
death,  if  they  do  there.  And  this  is  the  secret.  Amid  this 
Pyrrhonism  shines  this  star. 

During  the  short  term  of  Congress  in  1861  many  senators 
made  speeches  on  the  problem  raised  by  the  then  seceded 
states,  as  to  what  could  be  done  or  should  be  done.  As  it 
is  now,  so  it  was  then,  the  logician  parted  company  with 
those  who  were  acting  by  faith  or  through  feeling.  Senator 
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Douglas'  argument  was  most  elaborate  of  all.  "What  can 
legally  be  done?"  he  asked.  "The  States  have  seceded,  and 
legally  seceded.  What  constitutional  power  can  bring  them 
back  against  their  will?"  None  could  and  none  did.  The 
vision  of  The  Union  melted  the  shadows  and  shattered  the 
cobwebs  of  logic.  Mars  had  descended.  And  now- who  will 
listen  to  the  protests  of  Senator  Stone  and  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  that  Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  in  pari  delicto  as 
respects  us  and  our  rights?  Only  a  minority  at  best.  Who 
counts  the  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  for  this  adventure? 
Only  the  few.  For  in  calculating  the  gains  and  losses  of 
a  course  like  this  who  is  wise  enough  to  see  where  the  balance 
tips?  If  democracy  is  menaced  by  Prussianism  and  we  are 
for  democracy,  why  not  destroy  Prussianism?  What  wiser 
thing  is  there  to  do  in  this  world?  Indeed,  nothing  is 
Quixotic  for  the  World  Spirit.  If  we  had  to  fight  the  whole 
world  for  democracy  why  not  do  it?  Here  lies  the  funda- 
mental question.  There  is  an  ideal,  but  it  clothes  the  unrest 
of  life,  the  aspiration  for  a  solution  of  life.  As  Schopenhauer 
points  out,  life's  problem  is  how  to  escape  boredom.  This 
is  no  frivolous  statement.  If  it  sounds  so,  the  profound 
truth  behind  it  robs  it  of  frivolity. 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  war,  may  heaven  give  us  a  thor- 
ough house-cleaning  abroad  and  at  home.  Let  us  have  a 
world  clean-up  economically  and  spiritually.  But  let  us 
indulge  the  selfishness  of  doing  something  for  ourselves  while 
overturning  the  throne  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  May  we  be 
lifted  on  the  way  through  this  war  to  the  becoming  of  a 
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truth  living  and  a  truth  telling  race.  Let  us  become  real. 
Do  you,  O  Mars,  rout  crookedness  out  of  our  business,  social 
and  political  life.  It  is  time  for  every  one  to  set  about  the 
business  of  abolishing  poverty,  along  fundamental  lines.  All 
superficial  remedies  should  go.  Do  you,  O  Mars,  destroy 
the  Age  of  Bluff  in  this  republic  with  its  fakeries,  its  imita- 
tions, its  shallow  philanthropies,  its  apings.  Take  Plutus 
and  chuck  him  in  chains.  If  we  are  strong  enough  to  help 
the  Allies  let  us  be  strong  enough  to  be  ourselves  as  human 
beings,  as  artists.  Smash  with  your  terrific  club  the  rotten 
towers  of  superstition ;  cut  down  the  vine  on  which  sophistry 
and  greed  have  engrafted  political  power  and  financial  advan- 
tage. If  the  dream  of  God  cannot  be  put  to  better  use  than 
these  things,  take  away  the  dream.  The  spirit  of  man  must 
be  free.  The  aeroplane  should  be  the  precursor  of  wings 
for  the  soul  of  the  race. 

And  you,  O  young  boys  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  athletic 
and  fearless,  eager  for  battle,  leaving  this  strange  mixture 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  for  the  immediacy  of  Eternal  Pres- 
ences, Death  and  the  Great  Inspirations,  may  your  blood  be 
the  atonement  for  us,  and  for  ours  to  come.  You  will  pass 
in  such  numbers  over  the  threshold  between  this  life  and 
what  is  beyond  that  the  great  echo  of  your  steps  may  give 
us  the  proof  that  death  is  not  death,  and  that  this  Reality 
here  is  a  Dream,  and  yours  the  Reality.  Whatever  it  be 
we  cannot  hold  to  any  materialism  of  death  when  you  have 
fallen.  That  conception  must  go  with  all  that  is  done  for 
it  and  in  its  name.  Even  the  death  of  the  body,  that  event 
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which  is  made  horrific  by  some  religions,  and  in  so  doing 
is  also  made  the  source  of  their  diversified  influence,  this 
must  be  blotted  from  our  reckonings.  The  graveyard  must 
be  abolished.  With  wars  over  the  world  tearing  to  pieces 
the  trappings  of  a  stale  carnival,  with  the  man  of  science 
ready  to  clasp  the  hand  of  the  man  of  vision,  a  great  hour 
seems  ready  to  strike.  A  new  Revelation  struggles  to  break 
through  the  mists  and  announce  himself  to  man.  For  he 
who  has  found  voices  in  the  air  through  the  wireless  is  not 
yet  to  be  stayed  in  his  upward  climb.  In  the  realm  of 
Thought  lies  the  great  message  of  man's  destiny.  Its  code 
badly  understood,  its  vibrations  but  partly  heard,  have  never- 
theless agitated  the  world  from  all  times.  But  who  will  say 
that  an  ear  rightly  tuned  cannot  deliver  this  message  letter 
by  letter  and  word  by  word?  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

COLONIALISM  AGAIN 

A  just  and  even  course  being  impossible  in  this  world  of 
passion  and  prejudice,  we  Americans  find  it  difficult  to  avoid, 
on  the  one  hand  that  loud-voiced  provincialism  which  over- 
estimates the  local  product ;  and  on  the  other  that  soft-voiced 
colonialism  which  deprecates  it,  taking  for  granted  its  in- 
feriority to  that  of  elder  and  therefore  wiser  states. 

Time  was  when  the  typical  American  had  to  feel  either 
boastful  or  apologetic  even  about  our  scenery.  He  was  either 
pointing  with  pride,  in  a  grandiose  gesture,  to  Niagara,  or 
doubting  whether  the  Yosemite  could  be  justly  compared 
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with  the  Alps.  That  particular  attitude  has  passed ;  our 
mountains  and  cataracts  are  now  permitted  to  speak  for 
themselves.  Again,  for  a  time  we  were  tremulous  about  our 
industries,  inventions,  and  other  evidences  of  activity  in  com- 
merce; but  these  also  no  longer  suggest  to  us  the  European 
comparison. 

It  is  only — or  perhaps  we  should  say  it  is  chiefly — in  the 
arts  that  the  old  assertive  or  deprecatory  gestures  may  still 
be  discerned.  Having  taken  for  granted  our  commercialism 
and  materialism  until  any  achievement  in  their  name  becomes 
a  matter  of  course,  we  are  still  moved  to  self-suspicion  by  art. 
We  can  not  yet  take  it  on  its  merits,  judge  it  honestly  for 
ourselves  as  if  it  were  sheep  or  potatoes,  but  must  needs 
either  brag  or  apologize,  or  timorously  suspend  judgment 
until  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  verdict. 

On  the  whole  provincialism  is  better  than  colonialism;  it 
is  better  to  brag  than  apologize.  The  indigenous  artist  inspir- 
ing the  brag  may  be  crassly  cheap,  in  which  case  both  he  and 
the  brag  will  be  extinguished  with  no  great  harm  done;  or 
he  may  happen  to  be — Mark  Twain,  in  which  case  the  brag 
becomes  the  first  note  in  the  world's  chorus  of  praise,  a  note 
due  to  the  young  artist  from  his  neighbors,  and  most  encour- 
aging in  his  ear.  The  brag,  which  usually  comes  from  the 
average  citizen,  may  be  over-generous,  but  it  is  not  hesitating 
and  timid.  It  is  the  word  of  a  man,  or  a  crowd,  not  afraid 
to  speak  its  own  mind — even  if  a  bit  too  anxiously,  with  a 
chip-on-the-shoulder  attitude. 

In  colonialism,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  generosity  and 
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no  courage.  The  deprecatory,  apologetic  attitude  toward 
contemporary  American  art  is  more  often  to  be  found  in 
the  academic  mind,  the  uncreative  mind  trained  upon  the 
past  and  living  upon  formulae.  And  as  such  minds,  with  of 
course  starry  exceptions,  make  up  the  faculties  of  our  univer- 
sities, much  so-called  "enlightened"  public  opinion,  the  public 
opinion  of  educated  people,  accepts  their  leadership  as  author- 
itative and  makes  little  attempt  to  challenge  it  and  exercise 
independent  judgment. 

Almost  every  season,  for  example,  there  are  poets,  straight 
from  England,  reading  or  lecturing  in  these  parts.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  of  course ;  we  can  not  get  too  well  acquainted. 
But  why  a  certain  added  deference  toward  the  Englishmen, 
as  compared  with  Americans  of  equal  or  superior  quality? — 
a  deference  shown  not  only  by  complimentary  amenities  of 
one  kind  or  another,  but  by  the  greater  number  of  engage- 
ments at  higher  prices  than  are  offered  to  the  native  bards. 
Why,  for  example,  does  a  Dakota  college  summon  Mr.  Gib- 
son when  it  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  offered  any  recog- 
nition to  American  poets  who  outrank  him? 

National  lines  should  not  be  drawn  too  rigidly  in  the  arts, 
perhaps,  but  such  acts  of  snobbishness  tempt  one  to  com- 
parisons. Probably  never,  since  this  country  was  a  nation, 
need  she  fear  less  than  now  such  comparison  between  her 
rising  or  newly  risen  poets  and  those  of  Great  Britain.  One 
of  ours,  Mr.  Masters,  has  succeeded  in  fusing  the  life  of  a 
whole  region  and  period  into  a  masterpiece  of  most  original 
quality  and  epic  value:  will  any  one  venture  to  predict,  for 
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any  of  Mr.  Masefield's  metrical  narratives,  or  anything  else 
of  that  kind  written  by  any  contemporary  Britisher,  as  long 
a  life  as  for  the  Spoon  River  Anthology? 

Again,  Mr.  Frost  has  given  us  dramatic  narratives  of  New 
England  life  so  vitally  intuitive  in  their  psychology,  so  pro- 
foundly and  poetically  imagined,  of  an  art  so  delicately  aus- 
tere, that  we  should  not  know  where  to  look  for  his  peer  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  Beside  his  highly  individualized, 
living  characters  Mr.  Gibson's  seem  puppets — the  theoretic 
projections  of  a  studious,  intelligent,  persistent  mind  achiev- 
ing a  level,  forceful,  but  somewhat  over-mechanized,  art. 

Also,  as  an  interpreter  of  life  more  or  less  localized — a 
producer,  let  us  say,  since  there  is  always  a  sense  of  pageantry 
in  his  art — who  is  there  in  England  to  place  beside  Mr.  Lind- 
say? Who  has  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  life  in  and 
through  and  underneath  its  fantastic  rags  and  splendors? 
Who  sees  so  clearly  its  many-colored  symbols,  its  veiled 
lightnings,  its  blue  immensities;  and  presents  his  vision  in 
an  art  so  simple  and  spontaneous  and  yet  so  studied  and 
sure? — an  art  which  creates  its  own  mythology,  as  it  were, 
rejecting  all  time-worn  systems  of  the  elder  world. 

Of  course  England — or  rather  Great  Britain — has  Mr. 
Yeats.  She  has  still,  fortunately,  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman 
("The  Shropshire  Lad"),  with  whom  we  might  match  the 
late  Emily  Dickinson,  as  almost  his  contemporary,  at  least 
in  publication.  She  has  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  whose  mar- 
vellous intuition  of  human  feelings  and  reactions  is  expressed 
in  a  lyricism  as  searching  and  musical  as  Paganini's;  indeed, 
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his  art  is  not  unlike  the  almost  unendurable  poignancy  of  a 
master  violinist.  She  has .  those  two  purple-winged  Celts, 
Messrs.  Padraic  Colum  and  James  Stephens.  She  has  Mr. 
Walter  de  la  Mare,  who  has  given  us  a  few  lyrics  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  But  are  any  of  these  recent  British  songs 
more  magical,  or  more  original  and  personal  in  their  music, 
than  certain  free-verse  lyrics  of  Mr.  Ezra  Pound  or  Mr.  Carl 
Sandburg?  And  among  the  English  free-verse  poets,  whether 
in  the  imagist  group  or  not,  who  has  the  quality  of  these,  or 
of  those  two  American  imagists,  Mr.  John  Gould  Fletcher 
andH.  D.? 

The  comparison  need  not  be  pushed  further;  if  American 
critical  and  cultural  authorities  would  only  do  their  own 
thinking,  it  would  not  have  to  be  emphasized  at  all. 

The  most  flagrant  recent  instance  of  colonialism  on  the 
part  of  a  group  of  people  in  authority  was  the  award  last 
year  by  Yale  University  of  the  Henry  Rowland  memorial 
prize  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  for  distinguished  achieve- 
ment in  literature,  to — not  Rupert  Brooke,  since  he  was  not 
on  earth  to  receive  it — but  to  his  heirs. 

In  the  first  place,  such  a  prize  belongs  to  the  living.  Any 
post-mortem  award,  however  just  otherwise,  is  the  mere 
expression  of  an  afterthought,  the  tardy  endorsement  of  an 
account  definitely  closed  by  death.  If  the  prize  is  to  have 
any  constructive  or  provocative  value,  it  should  be  adven- 
turously given,  not  only  to  the  living  but  to  the  most  living 
among  our  present-day  literary  artists;  to  some  man  or 
woman  still  in  the  arena,  to  whom  itf  would  be  an  immediate 
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encouragement,  and  possibly  an  immediate  financial  help. 

Second,  it  should  be  given  to  an  American.  In  England 
there  are  government  pensions  for  men  of  letters,  and  other 
suitable  rewards.  This  little  biennial  purse  given  by  Yale  is 
hardly  a  Nobel  Prize  to  make  a  noise  throughout  the  world ; 
rather  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  opportunity  to  assert  our 
faith  in  our  own,  and  make  life  a  little  more  joyous  for 
some  poet  we  have  faith  in. 

By  awarding  this  prize  to  the  memory  of  Rupert  Brooke, 
one  of  the  oldest  American  universities  puts  itself  on  record 
as  believing  that  two  or  three  sonnets,  re-expressing  a 
mediaeval  ideal  of  heroism,  outweigh  in  importance  the  work 
of  Mr.  Masters,  of  Mr.  Frost,  or  of  any  other  American 
poet,  however  forward-looking  his  vision,  however  rich  his 
music.  It  puts  itself  on  record  as  bound  to  the  past,  as  a 
docile  recorder  of  emotional  English  opinion,  as  unaware  of 
the  trend  of  modern  thought  and  art,  blind  to  what  is 
going  on  around  us.  H.  M. 

WORDS  AND  THE  POET 

An  Address  Delivered  to  the  Poets'  Club  of  London, 
December,  1916 

In  all  psychology  there  are  few  things  so  interesting  and 
certainly  nothing  so  important  as  the  working  of  the  spirit 
of  the  poet.  A  poem  is  the  finest  achievement  of  the  human 
spirit,  the  manner  of  its  coming  into  being  the  most  impor- 
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tant  theme  of  which  the  science  of  the  spirit  can  treat. 

The  appreciation  of  poetry  is  the  most  personal  thing  in 
the  world;  and  it  is  forever  changing.  It  changes  not  only 
with  each  generation  of  men ;  but  it  changes  perpetually  in 
each  man.  The  poems  which  move  deeply  a  lover  of  poetry 
in  his  youth  rarely  move  him  as  deeply  in  later  life.  In  the 
end  probably  only  the  finest  poetry  will  move  him  at  all, 
if,  that  is,  his  spirit  has  undergone  its  due  training  and  puri- 
fication in  the  ordeal  of  his  life. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  lovers  of  poetry  who  will  be 
deeply  moved  at  sixty  by  the  poem  which  moved  them  deeply 
at  sixteen.  But  these  are  lovers  of  poetry  of  the  average, 
men  of  the  ruck ;  and  with  the  ruck  great  poetry  has  nothing 
to  do.  Great  poetry  is  not  even  for  the  few.  It  is  for  the 
very  few. 

But  for  my  own  part — and  in  this  matter  I  speak  only  for 
myself — I  shall  all  my  life  long  demand  that  whatever  idea 
the  poet  is  expressing,  he  shall  find  for  it  its  fullest  musical 
expression,  that  he  shall  give  me  the  most  beautiful  music 
of  words.  All  my  life  long  I  shall  enjoy  a  few  poems  of 
Catullus  more  than  all  the  Aeneid. 

For  me  the  idea  expressed  by  the  poet  is  really  of  less 
importance  than  the  music  of  its  expression.  I  do  not  mean 
at  all  that  verses  in  which  a  trivial  idea  was  most  musically 
expressed  would  have  any  importance  for  me.  They  would 
not  move  me.  A  poet  does  not  express  trivial  ideas.  If  he 
did,  he  would  not  be  a  poet.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  if  a  noble  idea  fails  to  obtain  its  full  musical  expression, 
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it  had  better  have  been  expressed  in  prose.  Indeed  it  loses 
force,  if  its  poetical  expression  is  not  wholly  admirable,  from 
the  effect  of  pretentiousness  produced  by  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  express  it  in  poetical  form  produces. 

The  eternal  opposition  is  not  between  the  lovers  of  the 
verse  of  Mrs.  Post  and  the  lovers  of  the  poetry  of  Keats; 
it  is  between  the  lovers  of  Keats  and  the  lovers  of  Shelley; 
between  those  who  demand  that  a  poet  should  all  the  while 
be  busied  with  beauty  and  those  who  demand  that  he  should 
chiefly  be  busied  with  ideas;  between  those  who  hold  that 
he  is  a  seer  because  he  is  a  poet  and  those  who  hold  that  he 
is  a  poet  because  he  is  a  seer.  Between  these  there  is  an 
infrangible  barrier ;  and  like  all  the  truly  infrangible  barriers, 
it  is  wrought  of  bars  finer  than  gossamer. 

The  failure  to  find  the  full  musical  expression  of  their 
ideas  spoils  utterly  for  me  some  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
poets  of  recent  years.  They  leave  me  quite  cold.  And  I 
have  a  strong  feeling  that  their  failure  is  their  own  fault. 
Either  in  an  access  of  modernitis,  seeking  at  any  cost  to  be 
new,  and  fearing  lest  the  accusation  should  be  brought 
against  their  music  that  it  is  an  echo  of  the  music  of  dead 
poets,  they  have  shrunk  with  such  abhorrence,  or  such  timid- 
ity, from  fine  melody  that  they  have  fallen  to  the  opposite 
fault  and  gotten  their  music  thin,  or  even  discordant. 

For  example,  in  all  the  work  of  Walter  De  La  Mare, 
Francis  Thompson,  and  John  Masefield,  I  believe  that  noth- 
ing moves  me  but  De  La  Mare's  poem  The  Listener.  But 
then  its  music  is  not  thin.  The  idea  is  uncommonly  subtile 
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and  delicate;  and  it  finds  expression  in  a  subtile  and  delicate 
music.  In  the  other  two  it  may  be  merely  a  failure  of  poetic 
genius.  Indeed,  Francis  Thompson  somewhere  bewails  the 
fact  that  his  muse  was  a  sullen  mistress.  But  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  it  is  not  wholly  a  failure  of  poetic  genius,  but  that 
they  have  deliberately  refrained  from  the  full  musical  expres- 
sion of  their  ideas ;  that  they  are  in  truth  akin  to  those  mod- 
ern musicians  who  strive  with  so  strenuous  a  cleverness  to 
produce  music  without  melody. 

It  is  all  a  part  of  that  queer  malady,  "Modernitis,"  with 
its  queer  striving  to  produce  something  new.  Of  course  every 
great  poet  has  produced  something  new.  Genius  always  does 
produce  something  new,  whatever  its  sphere,  thought,  beauty, 
or  action.  Newness  is  a  very  hall-mark  of  genius.  But  that 
newness  is  never  the  result  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  produce 
something  new.  In  poetry  and  art  it  is  the  result  of  striving 
for  beauty.  Beauty  attained  is  always  a  new  thing.  Indeed 
the  moment  you  set  out  to  produce  something  new  you  con- 
fess yourself  second-rate. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  few  men  more  tiresome  than 
the  verse-writer — he  is  never  a  poet — who  expresses  his  ideas 
in  other  men's  music;  and  it  is  the  ordinance  of  heaven  that 
his  ideas  shall  be  as  original  as  the  music  he  steals.  It  may 
be  that  the  music  of  Swinburne  is  as  the  music  of  Gounod ; 
but  when  another  man  expresses  his  ideas  in  Swinburne's 
music,  his  music  is  as  the  music  of  Herman  Finck.  Yet  it  is 
little  less  tiresome  to  have  no  music  at  all. 

Now  do  not  suppose  that   I   demand   a  luscious  music. 
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There  is  more  than  one  poem  of  Baudelaire,  or  of  Villon,  for 
which  I  would  cheerfully  give  all  the  orotundities  of  Victor 
Hugo.  And  for  the  lines: 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  where  through 
Gleams  that  untravel'd  world  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move, 

I  would  cheerfully  give  all  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 

There  an  eternal  idea  finds  its  full  musical  expression; 
and  the  music  is  quiet. 

Neither  again  do  I  always  demand  the  great  idea,  nor  even 
the  very  clear  idea.  I  get  my  fill  of  emotion — and  after  all 
it  is  the  function  of  poetry  to  move  me — from  lines  in  which 
the  idea  is  almost  mystical,  from  such  a  stanza  as : 

And  through  the  hours  of  night  the  jewelled  foam, 

Torn  by  the  winds  from  the  adventurous  seas, 
Flies  back  before  my  galleons  driving  home 

To  heap  their  treasure  on  the  magic  quays. 
I  may  not  sleep  till  high  upon  their  spars 

I  see  the  pale  hand  of  the  morning  gleam; 
I  need  not  sleep,  for  love  has  won  the  stars 

To  make  the  world  my  dream. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  to  the 
magic  and  mystery  of  words. 

We  have  lived  in  a  stupid  and  ignorant  age,  besotted  by 
the  ideals  of  all  the  tradesmen,  an  age  which  has  forgotten — 
if  indeed,  it  ever  knew — that  words  are  magical  things :  that 
there  is  a  lost  word  which,  could  a  man  but  find  it,  would 
make  him  master  of  the  stars  in  their  courses  and  controller 
of  the  sun.  In  this  magic  of  words  the  poet  must  be  an  adept. 

In  the  dark  ages  it  was  believed  that  Virgil  was  a  great 
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enchanter ;  and  that  legend  held  the  truth.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  poet  to  delight  and  teach  us;  he  must  also  be  an 
enchanter  and  enchant  us — opening  for  us  the  path  to 
ecstasy. 

And  how  rarely  does  he  rise  to  that  height! 

I  remember  once  a  writer  of  verse  telling  me  at  the  end 
of  dinner,  with  gentle  satisfaction,  that  he  must  now  be  going 
home,  for  he  proposed  to  write  six  hundred  lines  of  poetry 
that  evening.  Six  hundred  lines  of  poetry  in  an  evening! 
None  of  the  great  poets  has  written  six  hundred  lines  of 
poetry  in  six  years.  I  doubt  that  I  could  find  six  hundred 
lines  of  poetry  in  the  Odyssey.  Some  of  the  greatest  poets 
have  produced  a  hundred  lines  of  verse  for  every  line  of 
poetry  they  wrote.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  any  great  poet 
ever  wrote  thirty  consecutive  lines  of  poetry. 

How  then  does  a  poet  become  an  adept  in  the  magic  of 
words,  and  rise,  himself  enchanted,  to  the  height  of  enchant- 
ing others? 

I  believe  that  the  chief  fact  in  his  development  is  that  he 
lives  very  much  with  words.  Indeed,  he  lives  far  more  with 
words  than  with  ideas.  He  is  forever  considering  words, 
brooding  upon  them,  enjoying  them,  appraising  them,  accept- 
ing them,  rejecting  them.  It  is  only  natural  that  after  a 
while  his  underself  should  become  a  surging  sea  of  words, 
striving  to  burst  up  through  the  barrier  into  his  conscious- 
ness. Often,  I  suspect,  they  are  battling  with  one  another, 
the  poor  and  ugly  words  hindering  the  emergence  and  forc- 
ing back  the  beautiful  words,  to  the  infinite  distress  of  the 
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poet,  for  that  battle  between  words  is  the  main  part  of  his 
travail.  Sometimes  the  right  words,  the  beautiful  words, 
gain  the  victory  and  flow  up  into  his  consciousness.  Then, 
himself  enchanted  by  them,  he  rises  to  the  height  of  enchant- 
ing others,  and  opens  for  them  the  path  to  ecstasy. 

For  the  aim  of  all  enchantments  is  ecstasy,  that  standing 
outside  oneself  in  a  freedom,  always  too  brief  a  freedom,  from 
the  prison  of  the  flesh. 

Of  all  the  means  of  producing  ecstasy,  the  true  ecstasy — 
I  account  the  ecstasies  induced  by  wine  or  drugs  spurious 
ecstasies — man  has  found  words  the  most  potent.  The  en- 
chanter enchanted  himself  and  his  disciples  by  the  sound  of 
words,  by  sonorous  incantations  prolonged.  They  were  a 
chief  part  of  the  processes  of  magic.  The  Roman  church, 
wisest  of  the  churches,  induces  the  religious  ecstasy  by  the 
sound  of  words,  literally  by  the  sound  of  words  chanted  or 
muttered  in  a  forgotten  tongue.  And  she  reinforces  that 
sound  with  music  and  incense,  even  as  the  chanter  reinforced 
his  incantations  with  the  scent  of  burning  herbs,  sweet  or 
pungent.  The  oriental  saint  induces  his  religious  ecstasy  by 
gazing  at  his  navel,  and  murmuring  the  word  Om  till  the 
bonds  of  the  flesh  fall  from  him.  The  poet  uses  words  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  enchanter  and  the  religious  to  induce 
ecstasy  in  himself  and  set  the  feet  of  others  on  the  path  to  it. 
Words  then  are  magical  things;  and  I  have  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  it  is  not  the  poet  who  is  the  master  of  words 
but  words  who  are  the  masters  of  the  poet.  The  poet  does 
not  make  his  poems  nearly  so  much  as  his  poems  make  them- 
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selves.  He  begins  with  the  idea  doubtless.  Where  does  it 
come  from?  Assuredly  not  from  his  conscious  intelligence. 
Then  come  the  words;  and  they  build  up  and  beautify  the 
idea  almost  out  of  its  original  semblance.  For  words  so 
beautiful  that  they  have  lingered  on  the  tongues  of  the  gen- 
erations have  acquired  exquisite  significances  and  illuminating 
connotations.  They  have  become  powers  drawing  to  them- 
selves other  beautiful  words,  growing  together  into  poems. 
The  spirit  of  the  poet  is  their  vehicle;  his  brain  may  join 
their  fiats ;  but  no  straining  effort  of  his  conscious  intelligence 
built  the  structure.  It  came  from  his  underself. 

Consider  in  this  matter  the  amazing  significance  of  Kubla 
Khan.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  Coleridge ;  and 
he  did  not  write  it.  He  wrote  it  down.  If  anything  ever 
came  out  of  a  man's  underself,  that  did.  His  conscious 
intelligence  was  in  abeyance  during  its  coming  to  birth. 

I  believe  that  that  happens  in  the  case  of  all  poetry.  Often 
I  believe  that  the  poet  writes  verse  as  a  preparation,  writing 
on  and  on  to  tune  his  spirit  as  it  were.  Then  the  moment 
comes :  he  yields  himself  almost  passively  to  the  magic  words 
whose  flow  this  preparation  has  made  easier;  and  the  poem 
rises  like  the  towers  of  Ilion.  He  is  no  more  than  the 
vehicle;  and  the  true  poetic  frenzy  is  uncommonly  like  a 
trance.  Edgar  Jepson 
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THAT  WILDER  EARTH 

Wild  Earth  and  Other  Poems,  by  Padraic  Colum.     Henry 

Holt  &  Co. 

Padraic  Colum  is  one  of  the  most  gifted,  if  not  the  most 
gifted,  of  the  younger  Irish  poets.  James  Stephens,  I  think, 
has  never  surpassed  his  first  small  book,  Insurrections.  Was 
it  not  more  distinctive,  was  it  not  more  Irish,  than  any  that 
he  has  published  since?  Some  of  the  other  younger  Irish 
poets  have  seemed  to  echo  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  as  was  indeed 
quite  natural;  but  Mr.  Colum  by  no  means  wears  the  mantle 
of  the  older  poet.  Whereas  Mr.  Yeats'  own  dreams  are 
usually  reflected  in  his  poems  representing  peasant  life,  or 
whereas  Mr.  Yeats  almost  always  sees  the  peasant  through 
the  glamour  of  "old  mythologies,"  Mr.  Colum  gives  us  the 
peasant  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  peasant's  own  terms,  and 
with  a  direct,  concrete  touch.  Of  course  the  distinction  is 
not  water-tight,  nor  meant  to  be.  Mr.  Yeats'  old  woman 
making  the  fire  at  dawn,  when  "the  seed  of  the  fire  gets 
feeble  and  low,"  is  as  direct  as  possible;  and  Mr.  Colum's 
poems  are  not  untouched  by  the  glamour  of  tradition  and 
"the  thought  of  white  ships  and  the  King  of  Spain's  daugh- 
ter." How  else  could  it  be,  and  he  a  poet? 

However,  the  reader  who  turns  to  Mr.  Colum's  poems 
with  this  distinction  in  mind  will  realize  something  of  his 
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artistic  method.  He  has  identified  himself  with  his  subject, 
and  his  own  personality  is  not  obtruded  except  as  it  is  inci- 
dentally revealed.  This  is  the  method  of  genuine  "folk" 
poetry — be  it  Greek  or  Irish  or  of  any  race  at  all.  Such 
poetry  has  the  solidity  of  life,  of  the  hills  or  of  the  earth 
itself,  and  the  title  Wild  Earth  is  indeed  appropriate.  This 
title,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  taken  from  a  smaller  collection 
of  poems,  a  little  brown  book  issued  by  Maunsel  in  1909, 
which  I  remember  with  regret — I  lent  it  to  a  lady  who  was 
expecting  a  visit  from  Padraic  Colum.  According  to  her,  he 
took  the  book  and  cut  it  up  for  copy  for  the  present  volume ! 
In  this  edition  I  therefore  recognize  something  of  my  own 
lost  property  in  several  of  the  poems.  Among  these  are 
A  Ploughman,  A  Drover,  and  An  Old  Woman  of  the  Roads, 
which  have  been  quoted  in  several  anthologies. 

I  »do  not  mean  to  indicate  by  what  I  have  said  that  Mr. 
Colum's  poems  are  entirely  objective,  or  that,  being  objec- 
tive in  method,  they  do  not  serve  to  convey  subjective  and 
personal  emotions.  There  are  many  beautiful  poems  in  the 
book  that  give  us  the  sense  of  personal  vision  and  passion. 
The  Wayfarer  (published  in  POETRY)  is  one  of  these.  There 
is  much  primal  feeling — I  know  no  other  way  to  name  it — 
in  all  that  this  poet  writes.  His  poems  take  hold  of  earth 
and  do  not  let  go.  This  is  a  feeling  which  does  not  recognize 
division  between  nature  and  man  or  between  man  and  man. 
It  is  a  feeling  which  makes  ridiculous  the  publisher's  para- 
graph on  the  cover  of  this  book:  "The  poems  in  this  volume 
are  among  the  best  recent  attempts  to  get  into  the  hearts  of 
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the  simplest  poor,  to  exalt  them  by  truth  and  not  by  con- 
descension. They  express  no  surprise  at  finding  greatness  in 
the  humble."  Isn't  that  paragraph  appalling?  Yes — 
appalling. 

The  Irish  have  that  tenacity  of  primitive  feeling  and 
understanding  of  life,  that  depth  which  makes  culture  pos- 
sible, which  is  retained  by  only  a  few  peoples,  as  against 
system  and  efficiency  and  all  that  sterilizes  experience,  char- 
acteristic of  the  dominant  nations  today.  This  is  what  makes 
Irish  literature  so  rich  and  vital  when  it  is  consistently  self- 
expressive.  Poets  of  other  races  seem  to  have  to  acquire,  or 
to  be  especially  gifted  with,  what  an  Irishman  has  naturally 
— a  sense,  that  is,  of  the  real  values  of  life,  which  easily 
becomes  poetic,  as  against  an  artificially  fostered  appreciation, 
which  may  be  merely  literary.  If  the  smaller  races  are 
doomed  in  the  general,  trend  of  what  we  call  civilization, 
then  civilization  is  that  much  poorer. 

Among  the  new  poems  published  in  this  book,  The  Old 
Men  Complaining,  with  its  hint  of  Mr.  Yeats'  old  men  by 
the  thorn  trees,  but  in  an  entirely  original  vein,  is  one  of  the 
finest.  It  gives  us  the  old  men  railing  against  the  waste, 
luxury  and  idleness  of  youth — an  eternal  theme : 

I  heard  them  speak — 

The  old  men  heavy  on  the  sod, 

Letting  their  angers  come 

Between  them  and  the  thought  of   God! 

The  Three  Spinning  Songs  and  The  Ballad  of  Downal  Bawn 
have  delightful  rhythm.  In  short,  Mr.  Colum  is  an  artist 
with  the  conscientiousness  of  a  thorough  craftsman,  and  his 
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touch  is  always  authentic.  I  have  not  mentioned  his  humor, 
which  makes  him  doubly  sympathetic — of  course  there  is  no 
real  sympathy  without  humor ;  but  that  goes  without  saying. 
His  work  is  a  definite  contribution  to  Irish  literature;  it  is- 
a  permanent  contribution  to  English  poetry.  A.  C.  H. 

MORE  STORIES  IN   VERSE 

Livelihood,  by  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson.     Macmillan  Co. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Gibson's  other  books  will 
find  their  expectations  not  disappointed  in  Livelihood,  with 
its  friendly  working  people,  its  stories  of  their  hardships,  their 
fortitude  and  humble  satisfactions. 

There  is  a  certain  monotony  in  the  poet's  method  of  story- 
telling. His  dramatic  instinct  and  experience  lead  his  plots 
toward  compactness,  but  otherwise  have  a  limiting,  cramping 
influence.  An  adherence  to  the  old  "dramatic  unities"  seems 
to  dominate  the  poems.  Each  story  may  show  on  its  stage 
only  one  period  of  time,  one  place  of  action ;  and  more  than 
that,  the  author1,  for  further  bondage,  has  added  an  extra 
unity  of  his  own:  that  the  characters  in  the  story  be  limited 
to  one.  The  other  characters  appear  through  this  one, 
through  his  meditating  recollection.  It  is  through  this  medi- 
tation that  we  learn  of  the  character's  past  life,  what  he  has 
been  before  the  curtain  rose:  after  it  has  risen  the  hero  is 
alone  on  the  stage,  save  for  the  wraiths  that  outline  them- 
selves from  his  talk;  and  the  scene  does  not  change.  One 
scene,  one  character:  that  is  the  rule.  Two  of  the  sketches 
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are  exceptions,  having  each  a  pair  of  characters ;  but  even  in 
these  the  author's  habit  is  always  obliging  him  to  handle  one 
person  at  a  time,  so  that  there  is  an  effect  of  balancing  balls, 
and  when  one  is  up,  the  other  is  down,  or  lost. 

In  poem  after  poem  this  same  one-man,  one-scene  method 
is  carried  out  till  it  grows  irksome.  There  is  a  sameness  too 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  sympathy,  with  which  Gibson  sur- 
rounds his  characters.  One  grows  tired  of  its  sweetness  and 
"wholesome"-ness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  poet  of  so  much 
power  as  Mr.  Gibson  will  not  let  his  art,  unaware,  drift  into 
habits  of  either  form  or  feeling.  H.  H. 

OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

OTHERS    REDIVIVUS 

Others,  contrary  to  the  fears  of  its  lovers,  has  not  "ceased 
publication,"  but  still  continues  to  shed  its  undimmed  light 
upon  a  sombre  world.  At  one  time,  it  is  true,  there  was 
talk  of  suspending  for  lack  of  funds ;  but  this  misfortune  was 
averted,  and  the  lack  of  an  October  and  a  November  num- 
ber was  made  up  for  by  the  size  and  quality  of  the  one 
which  appeared  in  December.  This  number — nearly  fifty 
pages — was  devoted  to  William  Carlos  Williams,  Alfred 
Kreymborg,  and  Maxwell  Bodenheim;  printing  some  of  the 
best  poems  these  three  have  written.  The  publication  now 
appears  not  as  a  monthly  magazine,  but  irregularly  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  devotes  its  present  issue  to  the  "Spectric 
School."  An  Irish  number,  an  Italian  futurist  number,  and 
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others  are  in  preparation.  An  important  contribution  of  this 
magazine  to  the  art  world  was  the  printing  last  August  of 
translations  from  poets  of  South  America.  In  these  days 
when  we  talk  of  internationalism  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
forces  of  art.  H.  H. 


BROADSIDES 

The  Brick  Row  Print  and  Book  Shop  of  New  Haven 
is  issuing  a  series  of  publications  called  Brick  Row  Broad- 
sides which  promise  to  be  of  unusual  interest.  Each  one 
is  a  single  sheet,  on  good  paper,  well  printed  and  hand 
colored,  with  a  certain  distinction  unusual  in  American 
publications.  Each  one  contains  a  single  short  piece  of 
prose  or  verse,  which,  to  judge  from  the  first  two,  will  be 
well  selected.  No.  I  contains  The  Cherry  Tree  Carol^an 
old  English  Christmas  ballad  which  was  found  in  the  Ken- 
tucky mountains.  No.  II  contains  the  death  speech  of  the 
Irish  patriot  Thomas  MacDonagh.  Good  luck  to  them! 

E.  T. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Under  Correspondence  in  our  March  number  we  printed  a  note 
by  Dr.  Gordon  in  which  he  quoted  a  "corn-grinding  song  of  the 
pueblos"  as  the  rhythmic  pattern  for  his  poem  Night.  We  regret 
that  no  acknowledgment  of  the  authorship  of  the  poem  was  given. 
The  translation  is  by  Miss  Natalie  Curtis,  and  appeared  in  her 
splendid  volume  The  Indian's  Book. 
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Miss  Eloise  Robinson  is  a  recent  graduate  of  Wellesley  and  a 
resident  of  Cincinnati.  She  has  published  a  manuscript  edition  of 
the  poems  of  the  seventeenth  century  divine,  Joseph  Beaumont,  and 
has  contributed  poems  and  prose  to  a  number  of  magazines,  although 
this  is  her  first  appearance  in  POETRY. 

Mark  Turbyfill  is  a  young  Chicago  boy,  just  out  of  high  school, 
whose  poems  have  so  far  appeared  only  in  The  Little  Review  and 
in  local  publications. 

Miss  Mary  Eastwood  Knevels,  a  resident  of  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
is  working  with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  is  doing  philan- 
thropic work.  She  has  published  only  occasional  poems  in  the 
better  magazines. 

James  Joyce  is  a  young  Irishman,  better  known  perhaps  as  a 
novelist  than  as  a  poet.  His  recent  book  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 
a  Young  Man,  published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  is  making  a  decided 
stir. 

William  Zorach  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  younger,  more 
radical  painters  of  New  York,  although  heretofore  he  has  pub- 
lished little  or  no  poetry.  He  is  a  Russian,  having  come  to  this 
country  at  the  age  of  four. 

Miss  Muriel  Stuart  is  a  young  Scotch  girl  who  has  lived  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  in  England.  Her  work  has  recently  begun 
to  appear  in  the  English  magazines. 

Mabel  Linn  is  another  young  Chicagoan  who  has  published 
little  as  yet. 

Robert  Calvin  Whitford  is  instructor  in  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  He  has  published  practically  nothing. 

The  work  of  Arthur  Symons,  the  English  poet  and  essayist,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  introduction  here.  Readers  of  POETRY  are 
also  familiar  with  the  work  of  Moireen  Fox,  a  young  Irish  poet, 
and  of  the  two  Chicago  poets  Agnes  Lee  and  Frances  Shaw  (Mrs. 
Howard  Shaw). 
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ANG  it  all,  there  can  be  but  one  Sordello! 
But  say  I  want  to,  say  I  take  your  whole  bag 

of  tricks, 
Let  in  your  quirks  and  tweeks,  and  say  the 

thing's  an  art-form, 
Your  Sordello,  and  that  the  modern  world 
Needs  such  a  rag-bag  to  stuff  all  its  thought  in ; 
Say  that  I  dump  my  catch,  shiny  and  silvery 
As   fresh   sardines   flapping  and   slipping  on    the   marginal 

cobbles  ? 

(I  stand  before  the  booth,  the  speech ;  but  the  truth 
Is  inside  this  discourse-r-this  booth  is  full  of  the  marrow  of 

wisdom. ) 
Give  up  th'  intaglio  method. 
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Tower  by  tower 

Red-brown  the  rounded  bases,  and  the  plan 
Follows  the  builder's  whim.    Beaucaire's  slim  gray    » 
Leaps  from  the  stubby  base  of  Altaforte — 
Mohammed's  windows,  for  the  Alcazar 
Has  such  a  garden,  split  by  a  tame  small  stream. 
The  moat  is  ten  yards  wide,  the  inner  court-yard 
Half  a-swim  with  mire. 
Trunk  hose? 

There  are  not.    The  rough  men  swarm  out 
In  robes  that  are  half  Roman,  half  like  the  Knave  of  Hearts ; 
And  I  discern  your  story : 

Peire  Cardinal 

Was  half  forerunner  of  Dante.     Arnaut's  that  trick 
Of  the  unfinished  address, 

And  half  your  dates  are  out,  you  mix  your  eras; 
For  that  great  font  Sordello  sat  beside — 
'Tis  an  immortal  passage,  but  the  font? — 
Is  some  two  centuries  outside  the  picture. 
Does  it  matter? 

Not  in  the  least.    Ghosts  move  about  me 
Patched  with  histories.    You  had  your  business: 
To  set  out  so  much  thought,  so  much  emotion  ; 
To  paint,  more  real  than  any  dead  Sordello, 
The  half  or  third  of  your  intensest  life 
And  call  that  third  Sordello; 
And  you'll  say,  "No,  not  your  life, 
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He  never  showed  himself." 

Is't  worth  the  evasion,  what  were  the  use 

Of  setting  figures  up  and  breathing  life  upon  them, 

Were  't  not  our  life,  your  life,  my  life,  extended? 

I  walk  Verona.     (I  am  here  in  England.) 

I  see  Can  Grande.     (Can  see  whom  you  will.) 

You  had  one  whole  man  ? 

And  I  have  many  fragments,  less  worth?     Less  worth? 
Ah,  had  you  quite  my  age,  quite  such  a  beastly  and  can- 
tankerous age? 

You  had  some  basis,  had  some  set  belief. 
Am  I  let  preach?     Has  it  a  place  in  music? 

I  walk  the  airy  street, 

See  the  small  cobbles  flare  with  the  poppy  spoil. 
'Tis  your  "great  day,"  the  Corpus  Domini, 
And  all  my  chosen  and  peninsular  village 
Has  made  one  glorious  blaze  of  all  its  lanes—- 
Oh, before  I  was  up — with  poppy  flowers. 
Mid-June :  some  old  god  eats  the  smoke,  'tis  not  the  saints ; 
And  up  and  out  to  the  half-ruined  chapel — 
Not  the  old  place  at  the  height  of  the  rocks, 
But  that  splay,  barn-like  church  the  Renaissance 
Had  never  quite  got  into  trim  again. 
As  well  begin  here.     Began  our  Catullus: 
"Home  to  sweet  rest,  and  to  the  waves'  deep  laughter," 
The  laugh  they  wake  amid  the  border  rushes. 
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This  is  our  home,  the  trees  are  full  of  laughter, 

And  the  storms  laugh  loud,  breaking  the  riven  waves 

On  "north-most  rocks" ;  and  here  the  sunlight 

Glints  on  the  shaken  waters,  and  the  rain 

Comes  forth  with  delicate  tread,  walking  from  Isola  Garda — 

Lo  soleils  plovil, 

As  Arnaut  had  it  in  th'  inextricable  song. 
The  very  sun  rains  and  a  spatter  of  fire 
Darts  from  the  "Lydian"  ripples ;  "locus  undae"  as  Catullus, 

"Lydiae" 

And  the  place  is  full  of  spirits. 
Not  lemures,  not  dark  and  shadowy  ghosts, 
But  the  ancient  living,  wood-white, 
Smooth  as  the  inner  bark,  and  firm  of  aspect, 
And  all  agleam  with  colors — no,  not  agleam, 
But  colored  like  the  lake  and  like  the  olive  leaves, 
Glaukopos,  clothed  like  the  poppies,  wearing  golden  greaves, 
Light  on  the  air. 
Are  they  Etruscan  gods? 
The  air  is  solid  sunlight,  apricus, 
Sun-fed  we  dwell  there  (we  in  England  now)  ; 
It's  your  way  of  talk,  we  can  be  where  we  will  be,  , 

Sirmio  serves  my  will  better  than  your  Asolo 
Which  I  have  never  seen. 

Your  "palace  step"  ? 
My  stone  seat  was  the  Dogana's  curb, 
And  there  were  not  "those  girls,"  there  was  one  flare,  one 
face.  ^ 
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'Twas  all  I  ever  saw,  but  it  was  real.  .  .  . 

And  I  can  no  more  say  what  shape  it  was  .  .  . 

But  she  was  young,  too  young. 

True,  it  was  Venice, 

And  at  Florian's  and  under  the  north  arcade 

I  have  seen  other  faces,  and  had  my  rolls  for  breakfast,  for      / 
that  matter ; 

So,  for  what  it's  worth,  I  have  the  background. 
And  you  had  a  background, 

Watched  "the  soul,"  Sordello's  soul, 

And  saw  it  lap  up  life,  and  swell  and  burst — 

"Into  the  empyrean?" 

So  you  worked  out  new  form,  the  meditative, 

Semi-dramatic,  semi-epic  story, 

And  we  will  say:    What's  left  for  me  to  do? 

Whom  shall  I  conjure  up;  who's  my  Sordello, 

My  pre-Daun  Chaucer,  pre-Boccacio, 

As  you  have  done  pre-Dante? 

Whom  shall  I  hang  my  shimmering  garment  on; 

Who  wear  my  feathery  mantle,  hagoromo; 

Whom  set  to  dazzle  the  serious  future  ages? 

Not  Arnaut,  not  De  Born,  not  Uc  St.  Circ  who  has  writ 
out  the  stories. 

Or  shall  I  do  your  trick,  the  showman's  booth,  Bob  Brown- 
ing, 

Turned  at  my  will  into  the  Agora, 

Or  into  the  old  theatre  at  Aries, 
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And  set  the  lot,  my  visions,  to  confounding 

The  wits  that  have  survived  your  damn'd  Sordellof 

(Or  sulk  and  leave  the  word  to  novelists?) 

What  a  hodge-podge  you  have  made  there! — 

Zanze  and  swanzig,  of  all  opprobrious  rhymes! 

And  you  turn  off  whenever  it  suits  your  fancy, 

Now  at  Verona,  now  with  the  early  Christians, 

Or  now  a-gabbling  of  the  "Tyrrhene  whelk." 

"The  lyre  should  animate  but  not  mislead  the  pen" — 

That's  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Browning.     (What  a  phrase! — 

That  lyre,  that  pen,  that  bleating  sheep,  Will  Wordsworth ! ) 

That  should  have  taught  you  avoid  speech  figurative 

And  set  out  your  matter 
As  I  do,  in  straight  simple  phrases : 

Gods  float  in  the  azure  air, 

Bright  gods,  and  Tuscan,  back  before  dew  was  shed, 
It  is  a  world  like  Puvis'  ? 

Never  so  pale,  my  friend, 
'Tis  the  first  light — not  half  light — Panisks 
And  oak-girls  and  the  Maenads 
Have  all  the  wood.     Our  olive  Sirmio 

Lies  in  its  burnished  mirror,  and  the  Mounts  Balde  and  Riva 
Are  alive  with  song,  and  all  the  leaves  are  full  of  voices. 
t(Non  e  fuggito" 

"It  is  not  gone."    Metastasio 
Is  right — we  have  that  world  about  us, 
And  the^  clouds  bow  above  the  lake,  and  there  are  folk  upon 
them 
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Going  their  windy  ways,  moving  by  Riva, 

By  the  western  shore,  far  as  Lonato, 

And  the  water  is  full  of  silvery  almond-white  swimmers, 

The  silvery  water  glazes  the  up-turned  nipple. 

How  shall  we  start  hence,  how  begin  the  progress? 

Pace  naif  Ficinus,  say  when  Hotep-Hotep 

Was  a  king  in  Egypt — 

When  Atlas  sat  down  with  his  astrolabe, 
He,  brother  to  Prometheus,  physicist — 
Say  it  was  Moses'  birth-year? 
Exult  with  Shang  in  squatness?    The  sea-monster 
Bulges  the  squarish  bronzes. 

(Confucius  later  taught  the  world  good  manners, 
Started  with  himself,  built  out  perfection.) 

With  Egypt! 

Daub  out  in  blue  of  scarabs,  and  with  that  greeny  turquoise  ? 
Or  with  China,  O  Virgilio  mio,  and  gray  gradual  steps 
Lead  up  beneath  flat  sprays  of  heavy  cedars, 
Temple  of  teak  wood,  and  the  gilt-brown  arches 
Triple  in  tier,  banners  woven  by  wall, 
Fine  screens  depicted,  sea  waves  curled  high, 
Small  boats  with  gods  upon  them, 
Bright  flame  above  the  river!     Kwannon 
Footing  a  boat  that's  but  one  lotus  petal, 
With  some  proud  four-spread  genius 
Leading  along,  one  hand  upraised  for  gladness, 
Saying,  "Tis  she,  his  friend,  the  mighty  goddess!     Paean! 
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Sing  hymns  ye  reeds, 

and  all  ye  roots  and  herons  and  swans  be  glad, 
Ye  gardens  of  the  nymphs  put  forth  your  flowers." 
What  have  I  of  this  life, 

Or  even  of  Guido? 

Sweet  lie ! — Was  I  there  truly  ? 
Did  I  knew  Or  San  Michele? 

Let's  believe  it. 

Believe  the  tomb  he  leapt  was  Julia  Laeta's? 
Friend,  I  do  not  even — when  he  led  that  street  charge — 
I  do  not  even  know  which  sword  he'd  with  him. 
Sweet  lie,  "I  lived!"    Sweet  lie,  "I  lived  beside  him." 
And  now  it's  all  but  truth  and  memory, 
Dimmed  only  by  the  attritions  of  long  time. 

"But  we  forget  not." 

No,  take  it  all  for  lies. 
I  have  but  smelt  this  life,  a  whiff  of  it — 
The  box  of  scented  wood 
Recalls  cathedrals.     And  shall  I  claim; 
Confuse  my  own  phantastikon, 
Or  say  the  filmy  shell  that  circumscribes  me 
Contains  the  actual  sun; 

confuse  the  thing  I  see 
With  actual  gods  behind  me? 

Are  they  gods  behind  me? 
How  many  worlds  we  have!    If  Botticelli 
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Brings  her  ashore  on  that  great  cockle-shell — 

His  Venus  (Simonetta?), 

And  Spring  and  Aufidus  fill  all  the  air 

With  their  clear-outlined  blossoms? 

World  enough.    Behold,  I  say,  she  comes 

"Apparelled  like  the  spring,  Graces  her  subjects," 

(That's  from  Pericles). 

Oh,  we  have  worlds  enough,  and  brave  decors, 

And  from  these  like  we  guess  a  soul  for  man 

And  build  him  full  of  aery  populations. 

Mantegna  a  sterner  line,  and  the  new  world  about  us : 

Barred  lights,  great  flares,  new  form,  Picasso  or  Lewis. 

If  for  a  year  man  write  to  paint,  and  not  to  music — 

O  Casella! 

Ezra  Pound 
(To  be  continued) 
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BERMUDA 

Once, 

Shoulders  bare  to  the  sun, 
You  carved  cameos  upon  the  sea — 
Crisp  white  on  milky  blue, 
Like  Wedgwood. 

Now 

You  lie  listless, 
In  a  robe  of  green  velvet 
Gorgeously  flowered — 
Fee  of  the  fickle  winds. 

So, 

In  a  monotony  of  loveliness, 
You  dream  of  the  past — 
An  artist 

Who  conceived  a  masterpiece, 
Repeated  and  repeated  it; 
And  has  nothing  more  to  give. 


QUANDARY 

Autumn  is  moaning; 
Yet  I  thrill  with  spring. 
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Leaves,  that  fall  to  die, 
Dance  as  they  pass  me. 

Music  seems  to  ride 
The  bluster  of  sparrows. 

Softer  than  any  couch 
This  ledge  of  granite. 

Mountains  rim  the  horizon: 
They  cannot  hem  me  in. 

Here  in  a  stranger's  pasture 
All  the  world  is  mine. 


THE  PASSAGE 

And  men  may  say  of  me: 

"Yes,  he  loved  beauty, 

His  songs  were  sweet; 

But  his  life — 

The  ripple  of  a  wave, 

The  twinkling  of  a  dancer's  feet." 

Richard  Butler  Glaenzer 
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SONGS  OUT  OF  STRESS 

BARTER 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell — 

All  beautiful  and  splendid  things, 

Blue  waves  whitened  on  a  cliff, 
Climbing  fire  that  sways  and  sings, 

And  children's  faces  looking  up 

Holding  wonder  like  a  cup. 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell — 
Music  like  a  curve  of  gold, 

Scent  of  pine  trees  in  the  rain, 

Eyes  that  love  you,  arms  that  hold, 

And  for  your  spirit's  still  delight, 

Holy  thoughts  that  star  the  night. 

Spend  all  you  have  for  loveliness, 
Buy  it  and  never  count  the  cost  ; 

For  one  white  singing  hour  of  peace 
Count  many  a  year  of  strife  well  lost, 

And  for  a  breath  of  ecstasy 

Give  all  you  have  been  or  could  be. 
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SPIRIT'S  HOUSE 

From  naked  stones  of  agony 

I  will  build  a  house  for  me; 

As  a  mason  all  alone 

I  will  raise  it,  stone  by  stone, 

And  every  stone  where  I  have  bled 

Will  show  a  sign  of   dusky   red. 

I  have  not  gone  the  way  in  vain, 

For  I  have  the  good  of  all  my  pain ; 

My  spirit's  quiet  house  will  be 

Built  of  naked  stones  I  trod 

On  roads  where  I  lost  sight  of  God. 

LESSONS 

Unless  I  learn  to  ask  no  help 

From  any  other  soul  but  mine, 
To  seek  no  strength  in  waving  reeds 

Nor  shade  beneath   a  straggling  pine; 
Unless  I  learn  to  look  at  Grief 

Unshrinking  from  her  tear-blind  eyes, 
And  take  from  Pleasure  fearlessly 

Whatever  gifts  will  make  me  wise — 
Unless  I  learn  these  things  on  earth 
Why  was  I  ever  given  birth? 
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REFUGE 

From  my  spirit's  gray  defeat, 
From  my  pulse's  flagging  beat, 
From  my  hopes  that  turned  to  sand 
Sifting  through  my  close-clenched  hand, 
From  my  own  fault's  slavery, 
If  I  can  sing,  I  still  am  free. 

For  with  my  singing  I  can  make 
A  refuge  for  my  spirit's  sake, 
A  house  of  shining  words,  to  be 
My  fragile  immortality. 

WOOD   SONG 

I  heard  a  wood-thrush  in  the  dusk 
Twirl  three  notes  and  make  a  star — 

My  heart  that  walked  with  bitterness 
Came  back  from  very  far. 

Three  shining  notes  were  all  he  had, 
And  yet  they  made  a  starry  call — 

I  caught  life  back  against  my  breast 
And  kissed  it,  scars  and  all. 

Sara  Teasdale 
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God  spoke  to  me  to-day. 
Clearly  I  heard  Him  speak, 
And  yet  I  could  not  understand. 

Since  death  withdrew  a  hand  that  lay  in  mine, 
Sad  had  I  been  for  everything; 
For  I  had  seen, 
As  all  men  sometime  see, 
The  one  dark  flaw  in  rosy  dawn. 

In  need  thereafter  was  I  fain 
To  pluck  a  comfort  from  my  days: 
That  I  might  love  what  would  not  die, 
In  whatsoever  I  had  need  to  do 
I  sought  for  beauty. 

But  now  to-day, 
Not  many  moments  since, 
I  stood  where  I  beheld  the  birth  of  moths. 
I  saw  them  born  in  suffering; 
I  saw  their  beauty; 
I  saw  them  die; 
One  brief  hour  passed 
Between  their  birth  and  death. 

Therein  God  spoke  to  me: 
With  how  much  pain  he  labors, 
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How  delicate  His  workmanship, 
How  careless  He  to  cast  away! 

I  cannot  understand 
What  He  would  have  me  know. 

Joseph  Walleser 


HOLY  LIGHT 

Where  Life  like  a  candle  burns 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
Moth-like  my  lost  spirit  yearns 

Nearer  in   his  circling   flight. 

Luringly  her  beauty  draws 

Onward  with  each  shuddering  breath, 
Till  I  flutter,  till  I  pause 

In  the  radiance  of  death. 

I 

I  am  flaming,  I  am  fled — 

All  around  you  reigns  the  night; 
But  my  agony  has  fed 

You  a  moment,  holy  light! 

John  Hall  Wheelock 
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The  south  wind  trembles  through  the  grass — 

Let  it  pass. 

You  will  not  come  my  way 

Any  day. 

A  white  star  trembles  through  the  mist 

Purple  and  amethyst. 

But  Night  lets  fall 

Her  hooded  pall, 

And  I  am  glad  because  the  white  star  dies. 

No  stars  surprise 
Your  close-shut  eyes. 

GREETING 

Over  the  wave-patterned  sea-floor, 

Over  the  long  sun-burnt  ridge  of  the  world, 

I  bid  the  winds  seek  you. 

I  bid  them  cry  to  you 

Night  and  morning 

A  name  you  loved  once; 

I  bid  them  bring  to  you 

Dreams,  and  strange  imaginings,  and  sleep. 

Ella  Young 
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ONE  FACE  IN  THE  CROWD 

Where  have  I  seen  your  face  before? 

Why  does  it  seem  so  out  of  place 

In  a  room  with  curtained  windows 

And  a  closed  door? 

Ah,  lovely  face, 

That  a  star  has  kissed  and  the  sun, 

That  the  wind  has  touched  with   loving  fingers, 

Still  the  wonder  lingers,  lovely  one. 

I  remember.     Summer  came 

With  a  heart  of  song  and  flame. 

Boughs  were  swaying,  winds  were  playing 

Little  lutes  that  knew  your  name — 

On  a  hillside  where  the  grasses 

Waved  into  the  waves  of  sea 

And  the  sea  waved  into  skies  .  .  . 
Now  it  all  comes  back  to  me, 
As  I  look  into  your  eyes 
As  I  looked  into  them  then.  .  . 
Wonder  goes  to  come  again. 

Long  ago,  long  ago, 
On  the  hillside  near  the  sea, 
What  did  we  talk  of? 
Was  it  love? 
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Or  did  we  stand  there  silently? 
So  it  seems  to  me 
As  I  look  on  you  today. 
Wonder  comes,  words  go  away. 

TWO  SONGS 

I 

When  my  dream-robe  is  tattered, 

If  ever  it  is  so, 
And  one  may  seem  to  scorn  it, 

Oh,  I  shall  let  him  know 
That  it  was  torn  on  points  of  stars 

And  gold  of  the  rainbow! 

ii 

When  I  am  dead,  oh,  speak  to  me 
No  words  that  I  have  heard, 
Lest  to  my  peace  come  misery, 
Lest  my  calm  sleep  be  stirred 
With  want  of  mortal  love  again ! 
But  bring  a  drop  of  April  rain, 
The  dawn-song  of  a  bird, 
The  leafy  lyric  of  a  tree, 
A  slender  flower  with  its  dew — 
That  I  may  dream,  and  seem  to  be 
Dead  to  all  but  you ! 

Glenn  Ward  Dresbach 
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When  in  the  spring 

I  go  forth  at  morn 

A-quiver  with  life  I  sing: 

The  world  and  I,  new-born. 

Then  when   I  see  all  rampant  growing 

Beds  of  tulips  o'er  the  plain, 

Like  pools  and  lakes  of  color  glowing, 

I  would  fain 

Outstrip  all  speed,  run 

Naked  in  the  sun, 

Plunge,  riot,  be  immersed, 

Quench  this  color-thirst ! 

II 

Where  go  the  birds  when  the  rain 
Roars  and  sweeps  and  fells  the  grain, 
When  tortured  trees  groan  with  pain, 
And  the  storm-worn  night  is  old — 
Driven  forth  from  their  slumber  cold, 
Where  go  the  birds  ? 

Jane  Heap 
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DEAD  QUEENS 

"There  come  not  now  .  .  .  such  gold-giving  lords. 

Women  of  large  hips,  small  breasts, 
And  high  white  shoulders, 
Red  hair  plaited 
And  pale  steadfast  eyes, 
You  are  the  high  romance — 
Lilith,  Iseult  and  Guinevere; 
You  were  fierce  lovers, 
Not  caring  to  be  loved. 

Always  your  lovers  fared  the  perilous  quest. 
Patiently  maybe  you  waited, 
Maybe  loved  another — 
What  mattered  it? 

All  passion  was  in  you,  all  sweetness. 
Your  lovers  in  the  far-off  courts  of  kings, 
Feasted  .  .  .  tarrying  with  many  women. 

Patiently  you  waited, 
Maybe  loved  another — 
What  mattered  it? 
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Dead  queens,  dead  queens, 
Your  lovers  left  you 
When  cheeks  grew  pale,  lips  faded — 
Yet  you'd  not  tie  them  to  you 
With  their  pity. 
Dead  queens ! 
In  that  twilight 

Where  you  lived  when  love  had  left  you, 
Often  the  rumor  came 
Of  Tristrem  and  of  Lancelot 
Riding  afar  .  .  . 
Yet  that  was  nought  to  you.  .  .  . 
Time  flies,  love  dies  and  must  die, 
Why  weep  then  ? 
In  your  king's  beds 
You'll  not  remember 
The  sweet  or  bitter  of  love. 

Lilith  laughs  at  the  old  Adam, 
Caught  serpent-wise  by  the  swart  eastern  woman 
God  gave  him  to  his  sorrow ! 
Her  sorrows  are  his  sorrow, 
Her  thoughts  his  thoughts; 
For  she  has  bound  him  to  her 
With  the  strong  toils  of  his  pity — 
His  heart  would  burst  to  break  them. 
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Because  Some  Lover 
BECAUSE  SOME  LOVER 

Because  some  love*  in  some  darkened  place 
Leaned  brooding  towards  the  face  of  his  dear, 
Till  after  a  long  silence  her  white  face 
Would  droop  towards  him,  and  lip  to  lip 
Half  touching,  fearful  lest  their  senses  slip 
Bonds  and  whelm  them  in  a  clear 
White  flood  of  passion,  they  remain 
Lips  touching,  yet  apart,  a  fierce  strain 
On  interlocking  fingers — 

Some  poet  wrote  it  down, 
And  that  old  story  lingers, 
Your  only  crown, 

Lancelot,  Abelard,  Paolo  and  Pelleas: 
To  too  many  women  have  you  brought  undoing. 

Too  many  women  have  been  read 
The  stories  of  your  fates, 
And  always  when  was  said: 

".  .  .  leaned  brooding  towards  the  face  of  his  deart 
Till  after  a  long  silence  her  white  face 
Would  droop  towards  him,  and  lip  to  lip 
Half  touching  .  .  .  fearful  lest  their  senses  slip 
Bonds  and  whelm  them  in  a  clear 
White  flood  of  passion  they  remain 
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Lips  touching,  yet  apart  .  .  .  fierce  strain 

On  interlocking  fingers.  .  .  ." 

Then  leaning  towards  each  other 

On  limb  and  separate  feature  the  glance  strays  and  lingers, 

And,  drooping  each  to  other, 

Half  kiss,  half  droop  apart 

Under  intolerable  strain. 

Too  many  lovers  have  you  brought  undoing: 
Sick  heart 
And  great  pain. 
You,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere, 
Paolo  and  Francesca; 
You,  Abelard,  Heloise, 
Pelleas  and  girl  Melisande, 
And  that  first  lover  in  some  darkened  place 
Drooping  to  a  white  face. 


IN  A  GARDEN 

There  was  a  paved  alley  there, 
Apple  trees  and  a  lush  lawn — 
And  over  the  gray  wall  where  the  plums  were 
Stood  the  red  brick  of  the  chapel. 
While  over  the  long  white  wall 
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Where  the  green  apples  grew 
And  the  rusted  pears 
Hung  the  gray  tower  of  the  church ; 
So  high,  you  couldn't  see  the  top 
From  that  narrow  garden. 

In  that  narrow  garden,  on  that  lush  lawn, 
We  found  a  ball  left  from  some  croquet  game. 
It  had  a  blue  stripe  girdling  it, 
And,  "Ah,"  I  thought, 
"It  is  your  soul  about  me, 
And  we  are  flung 
Between  our  separate  desires." 

In  that  narrow  garden 
On  the  lush  lawn, 
We  flung  this  ball  each  to  other. 
My  eyes  were  only  for  your  legs,  your  arms, 
Under  that  hot  sun. 
The  hard  ball  hurt  my  hands, 
Made  them  hot  and  prickly, 
And  I'd  have  stopped 
But  feared  losing  you 
While  you  too  stayed  on  playing — 
"Ah,  if  I'd  but  known 
Because  you  would  not  have  me  go." 
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We  played  so  long, 
I'd  ceased  to  think — 
All  thought,  each  sense, 
Rapt  in  the  shimmering  circumference; 
The  blue  stripe  girdling  it 
Shone  in  the  sky. 

Then  I  seemed  looking  down 
From  some  far  field, 
With  this  ball  as  one  of  worlds 
Scorned 

And  cast  from  each  to  other, 
Blue  water  girdling  them — 

By  and  by  the  tea-bell  rang. 

John  Rodker 
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RESURRECTION 

Now  all  the  hosts  are  marching  to  the  grave ; 
The  hosts  are  leaping  from  the  edge  of  life 
In  a  cascade  of  souls  to  sorrowful  death. 

And  I  am  just  awakened  from  the  tomb, 
And  whither  they  are  going,  I  have  been 
In  timelessness  laid  by,  in  noiseless  death. 

Now,  like  a  crocus  in  the  autumn  time, 

My  soul  comes  lambent  from  the  endless  night 

Of  death — a  cyclamen,  a  crocus  flower 

Of  windy  autumn  when  the  winds  all  sweep 

The  hosts  away  to  death,  where  heap  on  heap 

The  dead  are  burning  in  the  funeral  wind. 

Now,  like  a  strange  light  breaking  from  the  ground, 
I  venture  from  the  halls  of  shadowy  death — 
A  frail  white  gleam  of  resurrection. 

I  know  where  they  are  going,  all  the  lives 

That  whirl  and  sweep  like  anxious  leaves  away 

To  have  no  rest  save  in  the  utter  night 

Of  noiseless  death;  I  know  it  well — 

The  death  they  will  attain  to,  where  they  go, 

I,  who  have  been,  and  now  am  risen  again. 

Now  like  a  cyclamen,  a  crocus  flower 
In  autumn,  like  to  a  messenger  come  back 
From  embassy  in  death,  I  issue  forth 
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Amid  the  autumn  rushing  red  about 

The  bitter  world,  amid  the  smoke 

From  burning  fires  of  many  smouldering  lives 

All  bitter  and  corroding  to  the  grave. 

If  they  would  listen,  I  could  tell  them  now 
The  secret  of  the  noiseless,  utter  grave, 
The  secret  in  the  blind  mouth  of  the  worm. 
But  on  they  go,  like  leaves  within  a  wind, 
Scarlet  and  crimson  and  a  rust  of  blood, 
Into  the  utter  dark:  they  cannot  hear. 

So  like  a  cyclamen,  a  crocus  flower 
I  lift  my  inextinguishable  flame 
Of  immortality  into  the  world, 
Of  resurrection  from  the  endless  grave, 
Of  sweet  returning  from  the  sleep  of  death. 
And  still  against  the  dark  and  violent  wind, 
Against  the  scarlet  and  against  the  red 
And  blood-brown  flux  of  lives  that  sweep  their  way 
In  hosts  towards  the  everlasting  night, 
I  lift  my  little  pure  and  lambent  flame, 
Unquenchable  of  wind  or  hosts  of  death 
Or  storms  of  tears,  or  rage,  or  blackening  rain 
Of  full  despair — I  lift  my  tender  flame 
Of  pure  and  lambent  hostage  from  the  dead, 
Ambassador  from  halls  of  noiseless  death, 
He  who  returns  again  from  out  the  tomb 
Dressed  in  the  grace  of  immortality, 
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A  fragile  stranger  in  the  flux  of  lives 

That  pour  cascade-like  down  the  blackening  wind 

Of  sheer  oblivion. 

Now  like  a  cyclamen,  a  crocus  flower 

In  putrid  autumn  issuing  through  the  fall 

Of  lives,  I  speak  to  all  who  cannot  hear, 

I  turn  towards  the  bitter,  blackening  wind, 

I  speak  aloud  to  fleeting  hosts  of  red 

And  crimson  and  the  blood-brown  heaps  of  slain, 

Just  as  a  cyclamen  or  crocus  flower 

Calls   to   the   autumn,   Resurrection! 

I  speak  with  a  vain  mouth. 

Yet  is  uplifted  in  me  the  pure  beam 
Of  immortality  to  kindle  up 
Another  spring  of  yet  another  year, 
Folded  as  yet :  and  all  the  fallen  leaves 
Sweep  on  to  bitter,  to  corrosive  death 
Against  me,  yet  they  cannot  make  extinct 
The  perfect  lambent  flame  which  still  goes  up, 
A  tender  gleam  of  immortality, 
To  start  the  glory  of  another  year, 
Another  epoch   in  another  year, 
Another  triumph  on  the  face  of  earth, 
Another  race,  another  speech  among 
The  multitudinous  people  unfused, 
Unborn  and  unproduced,  yet  to  be  born. 

D.  H.  Lawrence 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

WHAT  MAY  WAR  DO 

|N  THIS  bold  cohesion  of  atoms  which  we 
call  a  world,  the  miraculous  association  of 
cells  whic{i  we  call  human  life  takes  on  an 
illusory  appearance  of  stability.  We  are  born 
into  an  ingenious  mechanism  of  flesh,  we  de- 
velop into  some  fiery  essence  which  thinks  and  feels,  we 
make  things  which  seem  solid  and  enduring,  we  set  going 
currents  of  power  which  circle  the  earth,  we  do  deeds  and 
dream  dreams  which  seem  to  transcend  time  and  command 
future  generations.  And  thus  we  persuade  ourselves  that 
all  is  as  it  seems,  that  a  scheme  of  things  which,  from  the 
electron-fused  atom  to  the  remotest  nebula  of  whirling  stars, 
is  flux  and  motion,  vibration  in  vastness — that  such  a  scheme 
may  become,  for  our  convenience,  a  civilization  fixed  and 
permanent,  may  become  the  immutable  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  or  of  these  federated  states,  may  become  a 
social  system  complete  and  inexorable,  a  perfectly  built  mosaic 
of  carefully  mechanized  human  parts. 
And  then  comes  War. 

War  topples  over  the  fixed  and  permanent  things  and 
breaks  the  immutable  laws.  It  crashes  through  social  sys- 
tems and  makes  a  chaos  of  the  human  mosaic,  arranging  a 
new  one  of  its  own  and  destroying  that.  At  first  it  seems 
merely  a  murderous  violator,  hideously  interrupting  all  the 
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good  works  of  the  world:  every  hero  of  peace,  laboring  for 
some  cause  of  justice,  some  humane  reform,  finds  his  path 
blocked  by  the  caving-in  of  ruins  around  him — masses  of 
broken  prejudices,  shaken  ideals;  every  artist,  striving  to 
reveal  truth  and  beauty,  finds  his  vision  veiled  by  the  smoke 
of  battle  and  violated  by  the  scent  of  blood.  And  the  world 
seems  mad,  lost  for  its  sins,  bent  upon  extinction,  upon 
suicide. 

And  yet  war  is  a  builder.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  eras  it 
tumbles  together  foundation-stones  for  new  ones.  Dead 
souls  it  quickens  with  its  searching  and  devastating  fires. 
"Better  Belgium  in  her  agony  than  New  England  comfort- 
ably asleep!"  cried  a  man  of  light  and  leading,  telling  of  a 
great  manufacturer  who,  after  making  contracts  for  his 
product  on  the  basis  of  higher  wages,  refused  his  workmen 
the  advance  thus  paid  for,  and  fought  every  inch  of  the 
strike  they  made  to  get  what  was  their  own.  "Better  war, 
devastating  war,  the  enemy's  heel  on  our  throat,  than  that 
kind  of  self-righteous  perversion — and  that  is  common." 

If  we  have  war,  devastating  war  that  shall  relieve  us  of 
surplus  billions  and  drain  some  of  our  most  precious  hearts' 
blood,  its  huge  and  irresistible  flood  may  wash  away  much 
of  the  accumulated  materialism  which  clogs  our  souls.  It 
is  not  enough  that  we  fight,  as  of  old  but  in  a  larger,  more 
generous  sense,  for  liberty;  not  only  our  own  but  the  liberty 
of  all  men — for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  democratizing 
of  the  world.  We  must  fight  first  and  most  persistently 
for  freedom  of  the  spirit — that  clear  vision  and  stript  athletic 
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strength  of  mind  and  soul  which  alone  will  enable  us  to 
achieve  our  purpose  and  advance  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

If  war  does  this  for  us  it  will  be,  not  a  relapse  into 
mediaevalism,  not  a  devastating  interruption  of  the  arts  and 
of  every  forward-looking  cause,  but  a  renewer,  a  vitalizing 
force,  a  reorganizer.  " Patriotic  war  sets  everything  back," 
cries  Max  Eastman  in  The  Masses  (I  quote  from  memory). 
Ah,  but  that  may  be  an  effect  only  immediate  and  apparent ; 
the  inward  and  ultimate  effect  of  war  may  be,  as  it  often 
has  been,  to  set  everything  forward,  and  to  do  it  with  a 
rapidity,  an  overwhelming  force,  which  the  creeping  move- 
ments of  peace  can  never  achieve.  Was  not  Russia  only 
yesterday  an  autocracy?  Would  anything  short  of  the  vio- 
lence and  agony  of  war  have  given  her  courage  at  this 
moment  to  assert  her  freedom — to  dethrone  a  czar  whose 
first  thought  in  entering  this  war  was  to  strengthen,  not 
destroy,  his  dynasty?  And  may  not  the  German  autocrat 
be  as  bitterly  surprised  in  the  end? 

It  would  require  a  far  prophetic  vision  to  foresee  the 
effects  of  war — the  effects  upon  us,  upon  our  nation,  of  enter- 
ing, after  long  forbearance,  into  this  most  terrible  of  wars. 
But  if  we  fight  ourselves  first,  if  we  purify  our  spirits  in 
this  flame,  the  effect  can  not  fail  to  be  a  great  strengthening, 
a  great  renewal.  We  may  be  leaving  youth  behind,  attaining 
full  maturity  at  last.  We  may  be  sweeping  away  old  accumu- 
lations of  falseness  and  ugliness,  clearing  the  ground  and  the 
air  for  great  artists,  great  poets,  great  leaders,  who  shall  see 
and  reveal.  We  may  be  fighting  for  greater  issues  than 
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now  appear :  for  the  federation  of  the  world,  for  that  dream 
of  all  great  hearts — the  brotherhood  of  man. 

"In  the  presence  of  eternity  I  see  that  patriotism  is  not 
enough,"  said  Edith  Cavell  before  she  was  shot  for  patriot- 
ism. Perhaps  we  shall  all  see  beyond  what  we  have  lived 
for,  and  die  at  the  frontier  of  a  new  and  more  glorious 
promised  land.  Our  most  fixed  ideas,  our  most  cherished 
institutions,  may  float  away  on  new  tides ;  and  we  may  laugh 
to  see  them  go,  knowing  that  "nothing  is  permanent  excepting 
change"  in  this  bold  cohesion  of  atoms  which  we  call  a  world. 

"The  planet  is  shaken,"  writes  Carl  Sandburg  in  a  letter 
of  last  month.  "We  are  in  the  most  vivid  era  of  all  human 
,  world  life  to  date.  All  the  forces  of  hope,  democracy,  laugh- 
ter, beauty  and  poetry  are  beginning  to  feel  more  songs  tug- 
ging at  their  hearts  than  any  time  since  August,  1914.  It's 
getting  so  bad  it's  good."  And  he  quotes  a  word  uttered  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  before  the  war,  even  before  he  became 
President:  "We  live  for  our  own  age — an  age  like  Shake- 
speare's, when  an  old  world  is  passing  away,  a  new  world 
coming  in — an  age  of  new  speculation  and  every  new  adven- 
ture of  the  mind;  a  full  stage,  an  intricate  plot,  a  universal 
play  of  passion,  an  outcome  no  man  can  foresee."  H.  M. 


FROM   A   NOTE   BOOK 

It  is  not  necessary  to  express  oneself  encyclopaedically ;  nor 
is  it  important  to  exhibit  to  one's  readers  the  fact  that  one 
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has  had  thoughts  on  all  subjects  proper  to  a  man.  The  few 
things  that  one  has  felt  more  keenly  and  more  illuminatingly 
than  anyone  else  should  be  the  central  points  of  one's  labor. 
Explore  all  fields  that  are  to  be  explored,  certainly;  but  put 
your  faith  into  the  sinking  of  one  narrow  shaft  to  the  very 
center  of  the  earth.  Mere  scope  is  futile 

Put  a  brake  on  facility  of  composition.  Discard  the 
words  that  come  debonairly,  trailing  no  meteor-flame  of 
passion  behind  them. 

It  is  not  safe  to  trust  at  all  to  the  beauty  or  nobility  or 
truth  of  the  theme  one  has  chosen.  These  qualities,  if  they 
exist  in  a  poem,  do  not  have  their  dwelling-place  in  the 
mere  theme.  If  they  did,  prose  would  serve. 

Adjectives  are  the  most  lazy  and  loutish  of  words;  never 
let  them  congregate  in  a  mob,  or  they  will  start  a  riot  and 
break  windows.  Always  regard  them  as  the  most  danger- 
ously seductive  elements  of  speech.  They  have  somewhat 
the  quality  of  a  cloak:  they  color,  but  impede;  they  hang 
inert,  however  beautiful,  deriving  their  play  of  light  from 
the  vigor  of  other  supporting  words — nobler  words  that 
bear  within  them  their  own  power  of  movement  and 
strength. 

Obviously  the  world  exists  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poets ;  nevertheless,  it  is  only  courteous  for  the  poets  to  work 
and  act  as  if  they  existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  realism,  in  the  sense  in  which 
most  people  understand  the  word.  Realism,  meaning  steno- 
graphic restatement,  simply  does  not  exist.  The  idea  of  it  is 
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a  grotesque  figment  of  a  prosaic  imagination  suddenly  fright- 
ened on  being  confronted  with  new  combinations  in  art. 
Art  could  not  reproduce  life  if  it  tried;  and  fortunately  it 
seldom  tries. 

To  write  of  the  hopes  and  destiny  of  man  does  not  make 
one  a  great  poet.  But  the  great  poets  will  always  write  of 
the  hopes  and  destiny  of  man. 

When  a  great  poet  writes  an  Ode  to  a  Tomato  Can,  look 
out!  His  real  theme  is  probably  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul. 

The  subtlest  problem  of  every  art  is  the  problem  of  planes. 
A  plane  is  one  of  those  peculiar  levels  to  which,  as  to  a  com- 
mon denominator,  art  reduces  all  the  factors  of  any  piece 
of  work.  Art  aspires  to  produce  not  the  illusion  of  actual 
life,  but  a  proportioned  dream  which  has  a  certain  harmonious 
life  of  its  own.  If  this  process  is  to  be  successful,  every  part 
of  the  work  must  be  brought  into  one  single  imaginary  uni- 
verse, one  sphere,  one  plane,  governed  by  its  own  laws.  This 
little  world  obeys  its  own  laws  so  consistently  that  we  accept 
its  existence  without  skepticism.  Thus  a  fairy-tale,  if  the 
problem  of  planes  has  been  well  solved,  need  not  arouse  any 
sense  of  unreality.  But  the  most  faithfully  reportorial  of 
novels  will  seem  utterly  incredible  if  the  writer  shifts  planes 
in  the  middle  of  it.  There  are  planes  of  intensity,  of  time, 
of  ethics,  of  realism,  of  beauty — an  infinite  number  of  planes 
in  each  one  of  these  and  many  more  classes.  Shakespeare 
stands  out  as  the  greatest  master  of  planes.  The  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  is  the  classic  example.  Here  his  rustics 
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are  raised  to  a  level  of  exaggerated  unreality  and  fancifulness 
that  makes  them  possible  denizens  of  the  same  unreal  and 
delightful  world  as  Theseus  and  Titania.  If  one  were  to 
introduce  the  Nurse  of  Juliet  and  let  her  speak  a  single 
word,  the  whole  fabric  would  shatter  like  a  tower  of  glass. 
She  would  produce  the  effect  that  Bottom  aims  at  in  his 
marvelous  project  to  soothe  the  frightened  ladies  of  his 
audience:  "Write  me  a  Prologue;  and  let  the  Prologue 
seem  to  say  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our  swords,  and  that 
Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed ;  and,  for  the  more  better  assur- 
ance, tell  them  that  I,  Pyramus,  am  not  Pyramus,  but  Bot- 
tom the  Weaver:  this  will  put  them  out  of  fear."  A 
statuette  of  Bottom  should  stand  on  the  desk  of  every  poet 
as  perpetual  warning  to  him  to  mind  his  planes. 

The  world,  which  is  always  forgetting  its  older  knowledge, 
needs  the  illusion  and  enthusiasm  of  the  young  poet  who 
comes  crying,  with  the  glad  voice  of  a  discoverer,  some  one 
of  the  ancient  verities.  The  new  bottles  sometimes  help  to 
sell  the  old  wine. 

It  is  perilous  for  the  poet  to  put  all  his  faith  in  the  con- 
scious intellectual  processes  of  his  mind — in  his  reasoned  con- 
clusions, his  logical  ideas.  The  scientist  may  be  bounded 
by  this  region,  but  not  the  poet.  Beyond  all  this,  in  the 
subconscious  tracts  of  the  spirit,  lies  a  world  of  mysterious 
combinations  and  great  forces,  where  strike  the  roots  of 
many  of  the  profoundest  repulsions  and  attractions  of  our 
being.  The  mind  analyzes  and  judges;  but  the  feelings  leap 
and  clasp.  Far  beneath  the  surface  of  consciousness  lie  the 
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powers  that  created  Kubla  Khan  and  La  Belle  Dame.  There- 
fore it  is  not  well  for  the  poet  to  march  too  confidently  and 
rudely  ahead,  following  the  clear  light  of  his  working  mind. 
Let  him  perhaps  pause,  waver,  drift — wait  expectant  for  the 
divine  prompting,  the  mysterious  guidance — tarry  at  the  cross- 
road with  eyes  subdued  to  receive  a  sign — that  thus  the 
faint  voices  of  his  buried  self  may  perhaps  become  audible, 
and  direct  him  toward  an  achievement  which  shall  astonish 
him  like  a  thing  not  his  own.  A.  D.  F. 

LIVING   HISTORY 

Perhaps  it  is  only  the  Russians  who,  at  the  bottom  of 
some  corner  of  their  hearts,  could  ever  possibly  understand 
America  as  it  is  today.  For  we  would  scarcely  ask  any 
intelligent  Russian,  however  patriotic  and  devoted  to  his 
country's  cause,  to  offer  us  a  panegyric  on,  say,  the  first 
Nicholas.  America  today  is  in  a  position  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  which  Russia  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  Nicholas. 
It  is  incoherent  and  seething  with  discontent.  It  is  explo- 
sive with  energy,  but  finding  no  outlet  on  which  to  spend 
that  energy.  It  cries  aloud  for  a  true  and  abiding  nation- 
ality, but  it  finds  that  nationality  cramped  and  fettered  in 
a  dozen  ways  by  artificial  politics,  artificial  religion,  artificial 
wealth,  artificial  life.  Steadily  it  is  snapping  the  bonds  that 
held  it,  steadily  it  is  becoming  articulate  of  the  chaos  in 
which  it  finds  itself.  And  this  growing  articulateness  is  no 
artificial  thing.  Literature  in  America  is  now  no  longer  the 
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beautiful  plaything  of  a  few  cultivated  people.  It  is  burst- 
ing out  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  It  is  growing  vulgar, 
that  it  may  speak  to  all  hearts.  It  is  becoming  a  common 
heritage  of  the  people. 

If  there  are  any  in  England  who  care  to  understand  what 
America  may  become  in  the  future,  or  who  wish  to  discover 
a  new  phase  of  literary  growth,  let  them  buy,  for  example, 
Amy  Lowell's  latest,  Men,  Women  and  Ghosts,  and  perpend 
thereon.  They  may  be  shocked,  horrified,  startled.  They 
may  wince  in  horror  at  certain  lines  of  certain  poems,  so 
little  will  these  square  with  their  old  traditions  of  good  writ- 
ing. But  sooner  or  later  they  will  face  the  dilemma.  Either 
the  old  traditions  are  unalterable,  in  which  case  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  world  to  say,  or  else  there  is  something 
new  in  the  world  to  say  which  must  create  traditions  of  its 
own.  Which  is  it  to  be  ? 

Let  the  English  reader,  in  this  year,  so  pregnant  with 
destiny,  turn  first  to  the  Napoleonic  pieces,  which  Miss 
Lowell  has  entitled  appropriately  Bronze  Tablets.  These 
pieces,  I  venture  to  say,  will  illuminate  the  present  war  to 
their  minds  as  nothing  else  has  done.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  may  be  fitly  compared  to  them,  which  is  that  great 
unread  poem,  Thomas  Hardy's  Dynasts.  But  the  reader 
will  see  in  a  moment  that  there  can  be,  in  truth,  no  compari- 
son between  things  so  different  in  their  method. 

Hardy's  is  the  old  method  of  the  epic  poet.  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  has  cast  his  poem  in  the  form  of  a  drama  (a  quite 
unplayable  drama),  he  is  essentially  epic  in  outlook.  He  nar- 
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rates  vividly,  imperturbably,  the  events  of  history.  He  is 
only,  as  it  were,  the  optical  lens  through  which  certain  events 
arrange  themselves.  He  is  as  impersonal  as  dumb  Nature 
which  has  shaped  these  events.  Only,  in  order  to  correct  the 
perspective,  in  order  that  we  may  see  the  relation  and  corre- 
spondence between  the  personages,  and  in  order  that  nothing 
may  make  one  person  bulk  larger  than  another,  he  constructs 
a  complicated  apparatus  of  immortals  that  comment  upon  and 
weigh  each  event.  Thus  everything  becomes  small,  but  clear. 
We  see  Napoleon  living  and  breathing,  but,  as  it  were, 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 

Miss  Lowell's  method  is  profoundly  different.  You  may 
like  or  dislike  it,  but  fortunately  mere  unreasoned  likings  or 
dislikings  have  nothing  to  do  with  sane  and  orderly  criticism. 
And  you  must  either  grant  the  results  in  granting  the  method, 
or  refuse  both  method  and  results  altogether.  The  method 
is  this:  Miss  Lowell  sits  in  an  armchair,  turning  over  the 
facts  of  history  in  her  mind;  gradually  she  visualizes  them, 
not  as  something  which  has  been  played  out  on  the  world's 
stage  long  ago,  and  which  can  be  revived  only  in  the  mind, 
but  as  something  which  is  being  played  out  still — as  it  were, 
in  another  room,  through  the  gap  of  a  window  or  door-1— for 
the  benefit  of  our  ardent,  striving,  inchoate,  absurd  twen- 
tieth century;  so  she  puts  down  what  she  sees,  all  the  time 
being  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  it  is  finished,  she  will 
resume  the  thread  of  her  twentieth-century  affairs.  In  this 
way  we  get  a  picture,  a  dramatic,  living  picture,  not  of  the 
past  alone,  nor  of  the  present,  but  of  their  contact.  It  is 
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as  if  an  audience  at  a  play  suddenly  realized  that  the  actors 
were  themselves  in  an  earlier  phase.  It  is  an  art  that  uses 
the  past  as  a  searchlight  to  turn  upon  the  present. 

Take  the  poem  called  The  Hammers,  for  instance.  Was 
ever  such  a  poem  as  this  written  before?  Miss  Lowell  listens, 
gazes,  nerves  and  brain  on  fire,  at  the  window  of  the  past. 
And  what  does  she  hear?  Why,  precisely  the  sound  of  ham- 
mers— hammers  building  a  ship,  hammers  chipping  off  Napo- 
leonic decorations  and  the  names  of  battles  from  arches, 
hammers  shoeing  a  horse,  hammers  making  a  coffin.  The 
grotesque,  inhuman,  horrible  refrain  of  iron  hammers  goes 
through  a  third  of  a  century.  And  bit  by  bit,  out  of  their 
infernal  devil's-dance  we  get — what?  Why,  precisely,  one 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  history — Napoleon  in  despair  throw- 
ing himself  on  England's  mercy  and  being  packed  off  to  St. 
Helena  to  die. 

Marble  likeness  of  an  Emperor, 

Dead  man  who  burst  your  heart  against  a  world  too  narrow, 

The  hammers  drum  you  to  your  last  throne, 

Which  always  you  shall  hold  alone. 

The  glory  of  your  past  is  faded  at  a  sunset  fire, 

Your  day  lingers  only  like  the  tones  of  a  wind-lyre 

In  a  twilight  room. 

Strange  commentary  on  human  vanity  from  these  crazy 
hammers!  Strange  commentary  for  us  who  live  today! 
Even  such  a  thing  as  a  hammer  plays  its  part  in  reminding, 
in  chastening  us,  in  making  us  feel  the  great  sorrow  and 
defeat  of  human  effort.  Would  the  poem  be  any  more  true, 
think  you,  if  the  hammers  had  not  played  their  part  in  it, 
and  sung  their  meaningless  refrain  from  first  line  to  last? 
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No:  for  the  hammers  are  precisely  the  burden  of  the  poem. 
What  is  it  that  these  hammers  do  not  do?  They  recreate 
history  for  us,  and  in  recreating  it,  recreate  our  present  day. 
Let  the  hammers  ring!  Soon  for  us  they  may  be  silent;  but 
for  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  the  burden  of  these  ham- 
mers is  the  burden  of  the  world — "the  eternal  world  that 
ever  groweth." 

Each  of  these  "small  portions  of  the  eternal  world"  starts 
forth  from  the  dark  frame  of  the  past,  moves  vibrantly  about 
us  until  the  poem  is  finished,  and  then  vanishes  again.  And 
while  the  drama  is  being  played  out  we  have  the  poet  beside 
us,  not  inhumanly  aloof,  not  pouring  vials  of  wrathful  moral- 
ity on  our  heads,  but  as  a  human  being  as  much  interested 
in  the  spectacle  as  we,  savoring  to  the  full  its  grotesqueness, 
its  humor,  its  irony,  its  pathos,  its  beauty.  Miss  Lowell's 
poetry  may  disregard  all  the  old  English  literary  traditions; 
granted.  But  there  is  one  tradition  which  it  accepts  which 
is  more  than  all  of  these,  and  that  is  the  great  human  tradi- 
tion. To  me  the  author  of  these  poems  is  the  most  interesting 
poet-personality  in  America  today.  Her  work  cannot  be 
judged  as  a  fixed  and  finished  product,  but  as  an  ever-growing 
approach  to  a  new  and  more  intensely  vital  life-perspective. 
It  reconstructs  humanity  for  us  in  a  new  way ;  it  is  radically 
different  from  all  that  preceded  it,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
judged  by  past  standards;  for  its  importance  the  future  alone 
will  be  answerable.  And  whatever  the  future's  judgment 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poet  who  created  it 
is  among  the  few  that  are  great  of  soul.  /.  G.  Fletcher 
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FIRE    OF    YOUTH 

Some  years  ago — twelve  or  thirteen — a  weird  witch-light 
descended  out  of  the  air  upon  me  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Mary  MacLane.  Anything  more  quaint  and  subversive — 
wise  in  deep  ways,  absurd  in  odd  vanities,  both  quiet  and 
volcanic,  with  a  mind  that  undermined  into  dark  corners 
and  shook  its  little  torch  at  the  sun  itself — I  never  expect 
to  see  in  human  flesh  than  this  young  and  pretty  girl  from 
Butte,  Montana. 

She  had  written  a  book  of  wild  youthful  revolt,  a  book 
which  made  a  noise  even  though  it  had  a  streak  of  genius 
in  it.  The  noise  subsided,  and  the  maker  of  it  has  not  again 
interrupted  the  silence  until  now.  The  new  book,  I,  Mary 
MacLane,  is  once  more  introspective,  but  more  mature 
(though  still  absurdly  young  in  spots)  and  less  rebellious. 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  one  may  step  out  of  POETRY'S  province 
to  say  a  word  for  its  prose,  which  rises  at  times  to  heights 
of  pure  beauty  and  bright  imaginative  intensity.  Of  an  odd 
and  whimsical,  or  even  tragical,  humor  of  laughter  in  such 
chapters  as  the  one  on  Lot's  wife  or  the  Finn  woman,  it 
becomes  in  others — those  on  Keats,  or  her  dream  child,  or 
the  voices  of  children — poignantly  wistful,  sorrowful  with 
the  sorrows  of  the  world. 

There  are  absurdities,  no  doubt — moments  of  world-oblit- 
erating egotism  which  fail  to  convince.  But  on  the  whole 
one  gets  an  impression  of  piercing  sincerity  and  strange 
beauty,  at  times  of  poetic  and  luminous  vision.  H.  M. 
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MR.  FULLER'S  NEW  PHASE 

Lines  Long  and  Short,  by   Henry   B.   Fuller.     Houghton 

Mifflin  Co. 

From  The  Chevalier  of  Pensieri-Vani,  back  in  the  'nineties, 
to  Lines  Long  and  Short,  in  this  year  of  grace  1917,  one  may 
follow  a  sensitive  romanticist  who  picks  his  way  delicately 
among  the  thorns  and  brambles  at  the  edge  of  the  highway, 
smiling  at  the  pricks  and  scars  which  enforce  upon  him  a 
bitter  wisdom.  Always  a  consummate  artist,  Mr.  Fuller 
delights  in  watching  the  strange  human  procession,  so  full 
of  reckless  impulses  and  ardors,  which  passes  by  along  the 
road.  If  he  cannot  fling  himself  into  it,  no  one  knows 
better  than  he  that  this  limitation  is  the  reason  why  his  art 
remains  observant  and  a  bit  aloof  in  a  passionate  warring 
world. 

I  call  Mr.  Fuller  a  romanticist  because  he  does  not  love 
things  as  they  are,  because  his  instinct  is  to  seek  beauty  in 
the  past,  the  far-away — in  his  dreams.  Thus  he  gave  the 
passion  of  his  youth  to  Italy,  like  many  another  nineteenth 
century  American;  and  produced  a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
beauty  and  humorous,  insinuating  charm — the  ultimate  word 
of  that  new-world  mood  which  delights  in  the  hoary  and 
storied  old-world,  in  its  ancient  splendors  over-grown  and 
half  decayed.  But  he  was  not  satisfied — he  could  not  go 
on  in  that  mood  even  though  he  indulged  it  again,  with  deep 
delight,  in  the  mystically  pale  efflorescence  of  The  Last 
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Refuge.  He  could  not  escape  the  appeal  of  the  raw,  the 
modern,  even  of  his  own  native  city  of  Chicago.  He  felt  it, 
but  it  grated  on  the  finest  fibres  of  his  soul;  he  could  not 
reconcile  it  with  his  softly  woven  vision  of  discreetly  remote 
beauty;  and  so  the  novels  in  which  he  essayed  modern 
realism — The  Cliff-dwellers  and  With  the  Procession — are 
experiments  rather  than  whole-hearted,  convinced  interpre- 
tations of  life. 

So  he  took  refuge  in  satire.  In  Under  the  Sky-lights  and 
The  Puppet  Booth  he  indulged  contrasting  satirical  moods, 
playing  in  one  with  certain  slants  of  human  character,  in  the 
other  of  contemporary  literary  art;  and  in  both  smiling 
always,  first  and  last,  at  himself.  And  now,  after  a  long 
interval,  we  have  this  book  in  both  satirical  moods,  if  they 
are  not  too  grave  this  time  to  be  called  satirical — this  book 
which  plays  with  both  human  character  and  contemporary 
literary  art,  and  as  before  plays  most  intimately,  perhaps, 
most  ruthlessly,  with  himself. 

He  has  a  very  good  time  with  his  free  verse — this  master 
of  prose,  stripping  it  more  bare  of  ornament  than  any 
imagist,  stamping  it  out  with  a  kind  of  anvil  cadence,  making 
it  an  effective  instrument  for  his  bitter  music  of  soulless 
lives.  Materialism  and  sordid  compromise,  so  prevalent 
always  and  everywhere,  and  especially,  to  his  mind,  here 
and  now,  have  got  on  Mr.  Fuller's  nerves,  and  this  book, 
with  its  iron  humor  and  its  keen  and  scalpel-like  sympathy, 
is  the  record  of  his  protest.  If  it  is  a  dark  record  it  is  not 
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a  dull  one;  if  it  moves  among  shadows,  it  carries  a  brilliant 
flash-light  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  even  uncovers  now  and 
then  piteous  little  warm  corners  of  humane  gentleness  and 
sweetness. 

It  is  not  Chicago  complete,  not  her  whole  self  out  in  the 
warm  and  searching  and  benevolent  sunlight — this  book 
which  Mr.  Masters  has  called  the  best  book  of  Chicago  that 
has  come  out  of  Chicago.  But  if  not  quite  the  whole  story, 
it  is  an  unsparing  revelation  of  aridities  in  American  life 
— the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  stock  narrowing  down  and 
drying  up  until  there  is  nothing  left  of  it  but  a  wisp  of 
spiritless  existence.  In  Tobias  Holt,  Bachelor,  in  Polly 
Greene,  in  Alonzo  Grout,  in  Aridity,  he  shows  how  Puritan- 
ism has  petered  out  in  these  days  of  far  horizons,  becoming 
a  hard  conventionality,  a  dry  respectability,  a  firm  plodding 
in  a  narrow  groove,  which  are  more  destructive  to  the  race 
than  Belgian  deportations  or  Balkan  wars.  No  word  of 
praise  would  be  too  strong  for  the  unerring  precision  of  Mr. 
Fuller's  art  in  these  sharp  drawings  done  in  a  few  bold 
lines.  Again,  in  The  Statue  and  The  Day  of  Danger  he 
shows  how  futile  is  revolt  to  this  type  of  mind,  and  in 
Toward  Childhood  he  shows  how  ashen  is  its  triumph. 

It  is  a  big,  thought-provoking,  soul-stirring  book. 

But  is  it  poetry  ?  I  hear  someone  ask. 

Well,  I  find  a  stark,  bold,  grotesque  poetry  in  both  its 
spirit  and  form.  Not  that  it  matters  what  one  calls  it! 

H.  M. 
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POETRY  OF  THE  AMERICAN   NEGRO 

Songs  of  the  Soil,  by  Fenton  Johnson.  Published  by  the 
author  at  35  West  131st  Street,  New  York. 
Although  indirectly,  the  negro  has  contributed  not  a  little 
to  certain  developments  of  American  art,  particularly  in 
music,  musical  shows  and  folk-stories.  But  he  has  himself 
benefited  very  little,  or  been  very  little  concerned  individ- 
ually with  the  achievements  that  bear  the  imprint  of  his 
race.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  soon  as  the  negro 
is  educated  he  begins  to  think  the  white  man's  thoughts,  or 
to  try  to  think  them;  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  other- 
wise. But  his  emotional  reactions,  his  religious  feeling  and 
his  imagination  are  racially  different  from  those  of  the  white 
man,  and  if  his  art  is  to  amount  to  anything  he  will  have  to 
seek  to  give  expression  to  what  is  essentially  his.  But  the 
negro  poet  has  almost  invariably  echoed  the  white  man's 
thought,  the  white  man's  vision  of  the  negro.  He  has  pro- 
jected no  new  vision  of  himself.  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar 
followed  in  the  foot-steps  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page  and  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  and  other  white  men  who  used  the  negro 
dialect  and  portrayed  the  negro  character;  and  succeeding 
negro  poets  have  followed  Dunbar.  Usually,  when  the  negro 
poet  discards  dialect  for  plain  English,  his  language  is  pale 
and  academic,  and  his  thought,  again,  is  not  his  own  but  a 
weak  dilution  of  some  already  diluted  European  model.  Al- 
though this  book  language  is  pale  and  anaemic  beside  the  rich 
and  colored  oral  expression  of  the  negro  race,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  negro  poet  should  write  exclusively  in  dialect. 
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What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  he  should  discard  this  prop  and 
invent  a  new  and  individual  idiom  based  upon  the  charac- 
terstic  speech  of  his  people.  And  I  would  also  recommend 
that  all  negro  poets  make  a  study  of  their  folk-songs,  collect- 
ing all  they  can,  for  it  is  through  such  songs  that  they  will 
learn  to  know  their  own  race. 

This  little  book  by  Fenton  Johnson  furnishes  substance 
and  text  for  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  poems  in  dialect 
are  mostly  commonplace,  but  the  Negro  Spirituals,  written 
in  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  negro  hymns  and  plantation  folk- 
songs (not  in  dialect),  have  in  them  the  germ  of  future 
development.  Here  is  one  of  them  called  The  Lonely 
Mother: 

Oh,  my  mother's  moaning  by  the  river, 
My  poor  mother's  moaning  by  the  river, 
For  her  son  who  walks  the  earth  in  sorrow. 
Long  my  mother's  moaned  beside  the  river, 
And  her  tears  have  filled  an  angel's  pitcher. 
"Lord  of  Heaven,  bring  to  me  my  honey, 
Bring  to  me  the  darling  of  my  bosom, 
For  a  lonely  mother  by  the  river." 

Cease,  O  mother,  moaning  by  the  river, 
Cease,  good  mother,  moaning  by  the  river; 
I  have  seen  the  star  of  Michael  shining, 
Michael  shining  at  the  Gates  of  Morning; 
Row,  O  mighty  Angel,  down  the  twilight, 
Row  until  I  find  a  lonely  woman, 
Swaying  long  beneath  a  tree  of  cypress, 
Swaying  for  her  son  who  walks  in  sorrow. 

Other  interesting  poems  are  John  crossed  the  Island  on  his 
Knees;  God  Be  With  You;  Shout,  my  Brother,  Shout;  and 
Lif  Up  de  Spade.  This  last  poem  would  be  improved  if  it 
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were  not  written  in  dialect,  but  in  English  like  the  Spirituals. 
This  is  true  also  of  some  of  the  other  poems  in  the  book 
which  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  folk  feeling,  but  dis- 
guised rather  than  helped  by  the  dialect  which  has  come 
to  be  commonplace  and  banal.  A.  C.  H. 


WAX  TABLETS 

Tablettes  de  Cire,  par  A.  de  Brimont.   Calmann-Levy,  Paris. 

Frail  things  are  proverbially  long  lived:  "The  bust  out- 
lasts the  throne."  Time  and  again  we  are  assured  that  Greek 
mythology  is  played  out.  Neither  the  crowns  of  the  French 
Academy  nor  the  classical  titles  of  the  poems  could  attract 
one  to  the  book  before  me. 

For  five  hundred  years  a  part  of  the  population  of  Europe 
has  been  engaged  in  retelling  these  tales.  They  are  shown 
time  after  time  in  what  have  been  called,  I  think  with  short- 
sightedness, the  "waxen"  idylls  of  Amaltheus.  It  is  rare 
that  in  the  retelling  one  comes  upon  fresh  imagination,  as 
in  John  Baptist  Pigna's  Nymphae  in  their  flight  from  the 
satyrs : 

Osculaque  arboribus  lachrymis  madefacta  tenellis 
Figere:  sed  Nymphas  cum  iam  sat  saepe  vocassent. 

People  given  up  wholly  to  rhetoric  will  wonder  how  a  book 
with  no  unusual  phrase,  no  original  thought,  no  violence  of 
expression,  can  yet  manage  to  hold  one's  interest,  and  to 
establish  the  personality  of  its  author.  The  poems  in 
Tablettes  de  Cire  are  worthy  of  their  title. 
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Echos,  legers  echos,  en  passant  par  mes  levres 
Soyez  freres  de  1'ombre  et  des  reflets  sur  1'eau, 
Les  reflets  d'un  reflet — les  echos  d'un  echo ! 

Carvings  in  ivory  so  white  that  at  first  glance  one  fears 
perhaps  it  is  celluloid.  Many  things  contrary  to  my  own 
particular  canons  of  art.  Rhymed  couplets,  which  are  not 
contrary  to  my  canons,  but  everywhere  a  purity  of  tone, 
sustained,  permeating  every  expression.  Nowhere  does  the 
reach  exceed  the  grasp.  That  is  perhaps  the  secret,  the  sign 
in  this  case  of  the  curious  sincerity  of  an  artist  who  will 
pretend  to  no  emotion  beyond  what  she  has  felt,  and  who 
has  the  wisdom  to  know  that  emotion  as  felt  has  been 
enough  for  the  poem.  It  is  a  book  that  could  have  come  only 
from  France;  that  could  have  been  written,  or  published, 
only  where  an  author  was  conscious  of  a  finally  civilized 
audience,  an  audience  capable  of  receiving  such  poems. 

In  La  Peche  Mervetlleuse  I  think  the  old  legend  is  refilled 
with  magic,  as  also  in  Syrinx  with  touches  of  whimsicality : 

II  trouble  les  flots  purs  pour  voiler  son  image ! 

fitre  un  dieu  lourd  et  laid  quand  tous  les  dieux  sont  beaux. 

There  is  a  felicitous  rendering  from  the  Arabic  beginning: 

Ta  robe  avait  glisse  dans  la  riviere  verte, 

Et  toi,  les  bras  tendus,  le  visage  pali, 

Les  sourcils  reraontes  et  la  bouche  entr'ouverte, 

Tu  la  regardais  fuir,  fille  de  Bakili. 

Je  suivais  des  sentiers  deja  suivis  la  veille, 

Car  je  crains  les  detours  du  sentier  different: 

"Salut"  dis-je,  "salut!     Ta  jeunesse  est  pareille 

A  la  robe  de  lin  qu'entraine  le  courant; 

Pareille,  elle  s'enfuit  au  fil  du  temps  qui  presse." 

E.P. 
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A  SYMPHONIC  SUITE 

The  Jig  of  Forslin,  by  Conrad  Aiken.    Four  Seas  Co. 

We  have  had  other  symphonies  in  verse,  but  none  of  them, 
for  the  present  reviewer,  gives  the  effect  of  music,  evokes 
so  nearly  the  same  kind  of  emotion  music  evokes,  as  this  book 
does.  The  term  symphony  not  only  suits  it,  but  there  is  no 
other  one  word  suits  it  so  well.  The  publishers  call  this  a 
"novel  in  verse" — a  story  of  adventure  in  a  man's  mental 
hinterland;  but  while  it  is  true  that  the  poem  is  more  than 
a  collection  of  episodes,  the  parts  are  bound  together  not  as 
the  parts  of  a  story,  but  as  the  movements  of  a  symphony, 
with  repetition  of  phrase  and  theme,  moods  and  motives, 
which  appear  and  reappear,  are  joined  and  again  dispersed,  in 
no  logical  pattern,  but  fluctuating  and  flowing: 

Music  heard   irj   a   dream;   or  hid   in   a  wall; 
Like  a  slow  music,  moving  under  a  sea. 

In  it  you  may  know  what  it  is  you  are  thinking  when  you 
are  not  thinking,  see  the  procession  of  dream  and  memory 
and  desire  as  it  goes  sliding  by  in  the  mind,  when  the  mind 
is  numbed  or  drifts,  resting  from  its  obvious,  actual  life,  and 
experience  merges  with  the  experience  outside. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  in  this  book,  as  in  others  by 
Conrad  Aiken,  there  is  a  disproportionate  abundance  of 
harlotry;  but  perhaps  that  is  what  one  must  expect  looking 
at  Forslin,  or  at  any  not  too  aged  man,  through  glasses 
Freudian.  Real  and  unreal  are  blended,  the  submerged  rises 
into  sight,  the  thwarted  reaches  out  into  satisfaction,  and  life 
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is  lived  beyond  the  limits  Imposed  by  inhibition  and  necessity, 
time,  space. 

Ever  I  turn  and  turn,  with  my  turning  shadow, 
Ever  like  smoke  I  am  blown  and  spread  and  die. 

H.  H. 
OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

THE  HAWK'S  WELL 

I  was  passing  a  store  window  when  I  noticed  an  attractive 
cover  on  a  magazine.  Closer  inspection  revealed  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  reproduction  of  a  painting  by  Edmund  Dulac, 
fine  enough  to  make  one  care  to  preserve  it.  So  I  gave  the 
clerk  a  quarter  for  the  March  number  of  Harper's  Bazar 
and  began  turning  the  pages  to  see  if  there  were  more  illus- 
trations by  Dulac.  As  it  happened,  there  was  nothing  with 
any  direct  reference  to  the  Chinese  lady  on  the  cover,  but 
there  was  an  article  on  The  Hawk's  Well,  the  Noh  play 
written  by  William  Butler  Yeats,  with  Dulac's  designs  for 
the  costumes  and  for  the  masks  worn  by  the  two  principal 
characters.  This  was  interesting,  and  I  congratulated  myself 
on  having  bought  the  magazine,  usually  associated  in  one's 
mind  with  fashions,  for  which,  being  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  I  had  no  present  use.  The  article  and  illustrations 
covered  two  full  pages  in  the  body  of  the  magazine,  and  I 
fancied  that  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Not  until  I  reached 
home  did  I  notice  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  page  of  the 
article  (which  proved  to  be  a  preface  by  Mr.  Yeats)  a  note 
in  small  type:  Continued  on  page  132;  and  there,  sure 
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enough,  between  advertisements  of  Hair  Restorers,  Patent 
Leather  Boots,  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  and  Back-lace  Corsets, 
I  found  the  text  of  The  Hawk's  Well.  Perhaps  there  was 
something  symbolic  about  it.  Many  may  wait  and  fall 
asleep  and  know  only  by  the  wet  stones  that  they  have  missed 
the  perfect  moment.  I  at  least  had  luck — I  found  the  play. 
But  think  of  a  Noh  drama,  born  of  the  most  ascetic  theatre 
and  convention,  produced  among  such  distractions !  Is  it  not 
a  reversal  of  all  precedent  ? 

Mr.  Yeats'  brief  play  is  based  upon  the  structure  of  the 
Japanese  Noh  as  revealed  to  him  in  the  Pound-Fenollosa 
translations,  familiar  to  the  readers  of  POETRY.  He  has 
chosen  an  incident  from  the  heroic  age  of  Ireland,  and 
Cuhullain  is  one  of  the  principal  characters.  There  are  but 
six:  three  dancers,  the  Guardian  of  the  Well,  an  old  man, 
and  a  young  man  who  is  Cuhullain.  Dancing  and  music  of 
course  complete  the  action.  The  verse  is  extremely  simple: 

He  has  made  a  little  heap  of  leaves, 
He  lays  the  dry  sticks  on  the  leaves, 
And  shivering  with  cold  he  has  taken  up 
The  fire-stick  and  socket  from  its  hole. 
He  whirls  it  round  to  get  a  flame, 
And  now  the  dry  sticks  take  the  fire, 
And  now  the  fire  leaps  up  and  shines 
Upon  the  hazels  and  the  empty  wells. 

The  form  of  the  Noh  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  Little 
Theatres,  and  it  will  be  surprising  if  more  poets  do  not 
experiment  with  it.  Mr.  Wallace  Stevens'  play,  Three 
Travellers  Watch  a  Sunrise,  although  it  did  not  follow 
strictly  the  Noh  conventions,  and  although  it  called  for  one 
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very  realistic  feature  which  might  be  hard  to  manage  artis- 
tically, had  a  great  deal  of  the  Noh  spirit,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  I  have  always  thought  of  it.  A.  C.  H. 

WANTED :  A  SONG  FOR  AMERICA 

In  its  issue  of  May  tenth,  Life  offers  a  prize  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a  song  for  America  in  the  present  crisis. 
"No  poem  or  song  shall  be  longer  than  twenty-four  lines. 
It  should  be  a  song  of  modern  Democracy,  typifying  the 
spirit  of  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality  and  the  Allies."  (Isn't 
that  enough  to  frighten  the  Muse?)  Also,  "Its  adaptability 
to  be  set  to  music  will  be  a  factor."  By  "best"  is  meant  its 
"close  conformity  to  the  description  just  given  united  with 
correct  metrical  rendering."  The  poems  are  to  be  in  by 
noon  June  18th,  and  more  than  one  poem  may  be  submitted 
by  one  contestant.  A  postscript  is  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
event  of  a  tie  the  prize  will  be  duplicated.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  A  split  prize  is  worse  than  a  split  infinitive. 
Any  poet  who  can  tackle  modern  Democracy,  the  spirit 
of  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality,  and  the  Allies,  and  get 
away  with  it  in  twenty-four  lines,  is  entitled  to  all  that 
is  coming  to  him.  Nevertheless,  we  hope  for  the  miracle. 

A.  C.  H. 

POETRY,  which  has  been  rebuked  for  presenting  no  poetry 
of  militant  patriotism  at  the  very  moment  when  the  war- 
drums  sounded,  is  as  eager  as  Life  to  prove  the  miracle; 
and  it  hereby  asserts  its  desire  to  print  with  the  utmost 
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promptitude  any  "song  for  America"  sent  to  its  office  which 
may  seem  worth  printing — be  it  a  song  of  war,  or  an  ode 
of  "modern  democracy,"  or  any  poem,  lyric  or  dramatic,  on 
some  motive  suggested  by  the  present  crisis.  Our  only  regret 
is  that  no  one  has  given  us  a  five-hundred-dollar  prize  to 
be  offered  as  a  stimulus  and  a  reward.  H.  M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

TO   MISS   MONROE  IN   THE   CAROLINAS 

You  have  been  ill !    Alas,  I  had  not  heard. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  famed  enough 

To  penetrate  the  nut-shell,  hickory-rough, 

Where  live  I,  self-interned  and  self-interred. 

Thank  God,  you're  well  again.     No  better  word 

Warms  the  May  here,  where  April  winds  still  sough. 

Meanwhile  the  German  folks  have  called  our  bluff, 

Russia's  revolved,  and  strange  things  have  occurred. 

Of  course  the  tissue  of  a  warless  state 

Was  stranger  still,  but  that  they  would  not  see. 

Not  to  see  strangeness  brings  a  stranger  fate. 

And  now  before  God's  eyes,  it  seems  to  me, 

Pulses  an  ocean  of  dream  disconsolate, 

Inchoate  save  with  salt,  bitter  exceedingly. 

E.  H.  L. 
May  4,  1917. 
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We  present  in  this  number  the  first  of  Mr.  Pound's  Three 
Cantos ;  the  second  and  third  will  follow  in  the  July  and  August 
numbers.  The  author  writes: 

"As  POETRY  circulates  among  people  definitely  interested  in  the 
art,  I  do  not  feel  apologetic  about  presenting  the  opening  cantos  of 
an  exceeding  long  poem.  Most  of  the  long  poems  that  one  can 
read  were  written  before  printing  was  invented,  and  circulated 
in  fragments.  More  recent  precedent  may  be  found  in  the  publi- 
cation of  separate  cantos  of  Don  Juan. 

"It  has  been  one  of  POETRY'S  chief  services  to  make  possible 
the  current  publication  of  work  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
available  only  upon  the  issue  of  a  complete  volume  of  an  indi- 
vidual's work.  The  harm  which  other  magazines  have  done  to 
poetry  is  largely  in  that  they  have  fostered  a  habit  among  poets  of 
setting  forth  only  so  much  of  their  work  as  may  be  intelligible 
and  acceptable  in  bits,  only  a  page  or  so  at  a  time." 

Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  the  well-known  English  poet  and  novelist, 
has  been  printed  often  in  POETRY.  He  is  represented  in  the 
Some  Imagist  annuals,  and  his  book  of  verse,  Amores,  is  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  B.  W.  Huebsch. 

Mr.  John  Rodker  is  a  young  English  poet  familiar  to  our  read- 
ers. Mr.  Richard  Butler  Gleanzer,  of  St.  George's,  Bermuda,  we 
have  also  published. 

Sara  Teasdale  (Mrs.  Ernst  Filsinger),  who  recently  removed 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  is  the  well-known  author  of  several 
books  of  verse,  the  latest  being  Rivers  to  the  Sea  (Macmillan  Co.). 

Mr.  John  Hall  Wheelock,  of  New  York,  has  published,  through 
Sherman  French  &  Co.,  three  books  of  verse,  of  which  Love  and 
Liberation  is  the  latest. 

Mr.  Glenn  Ward  Dresbach,  of  Tyrone,  N.  M.,  who  has  ap- 
peared before  in  POETRY,  is  the  author  of  The  Road  to  Everywhere 
(Gorham  Press). 

Three  poets  new  to  our  readers  are:  Miss  Ella  Young,  of  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  author  of  Celtic  Wonder-tales  and  of  poems  printed  in 
British  magazines;  Miss  Jane  Heap,  of  Chicago;  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Walleser,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
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ORIGINAL  VERSE: 

A  Lonely  Flute,  by  Odell  Shepard.     Houghton.Mifflin  Co. 
The   Yosemite  and  Other  Ferse,  by  Caroline  Hazard.     Houghton 

Mifflin  Co. 

Divinations  and  Creations,  by  Horace  Holley.     Mitchell  Kennedy. 
Lustra,  by  Ezra  Pound.    Elkin  Mathews,  London. 
The  Drums  and  Other  Poems,  by  Walter  Romeyn  Benjamin.    Rob- 
ert J.  Shores,  New  York. 
Lollingdon  Downs  and   Other  Poems,  by  John   Masefield.     Mac- 

millan  Co. 

War  Flames,  by  John  Curtis  Underwood,  Macmillan  Co. 
The  Last  of  the  Illini,  or  The  Legend  of  Starved  Rock,  by  W.  N. 

Roundy.     Privately  printed,  Chicago. 
The  Poems  of  B.  I.  Durward:  Centenary  Edition,  1917.     Pilgrim 

Pub.  Co.,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

Si  Briggs  Talks,  by  Madeline  Yale  Wynne.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
The  Laugh  of  Christ  and  Other  Original  Linnets,  by  St.  Clair  Jones. 

Studio  Press,  Indianapolis. 
Profiles  from  China,  by  Eunice  Tietjens.     Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour, 

Chicago. 

ANTHOLOGIES  AND  TRANSLATIONS: 

An  Annual  of  New  Poetry,  1917.     Constable  and  Co.,  London. 
Some  Imagist  Poets,  1917:  An  Annual  Anthology.    Houghton  Mifflin 

Co. 
To  Mother,  An  Anthology  of  Mother  Verse,  with  introduction  by 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Houghton   Mifflin   Co. 
The  Love  Poems  of  Emile  Verhaeren,  translated  by  F.   S.   Flint. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

PROSE : 
George  Edward   Woodberry,  A  Study  of  his  Poetry,  by  Louis  V. 

Ledoux.     The  Poetry  Review. 
An  Evening  in  My  Library  Among  the  English  Poets,  by  the  Hon. 

Stephen  Coleridge.    John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head,  London. 
Creative  Criticism,  by  J.  E.  Spingarn.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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and  Aims  of   Contemporary  American  Literature,  by  Lloyd  R. 

Morris.    Duffield  &  Co. 
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FOR  AMERICA  AT  WAR 

OUR  MOTHER  POCAHONTAS 

Pocahontas'  body,  lovely  as  a  poplar,  sweet  as  a  red  haw  in  Novem- 
ber or  a  pawpaw  in  May — did  she  wonder  f  does  she  remember — 
in  the  dust — in  the  cool  tombs?  Carl  Sandburg 

I 

OWHATAN  was  conqueror, 
Powhatan  was  emperor. 
He  was  akin  to  wolf  and  bee, 
Brother  of  the  hickory  tree ; 
Son  of  the  red  lightning  stroke 

And  the  lightning-shivered  oak. 

His  panther-grace  bloomed  in  the  maid 

Who  laughed  among  the  winds,  and  played 

In  excellence  of  savage  pride, 

Wooing  the  forest,  open-eyed, 

In  the  springtime, 

In  Virginia, 

Our  mother,  Pocahontas. 
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Her  skin  was  rosy  copper-red, 

And  high  she  held  her  beauteous  head. 

Her  step  was  like  a  rustling  leaf, 

Her  heart  a  nest  untouched  of  grief. 

She  dreamed  of  sons  like  Powhatan, 

And  through  her  blood  the  lightning  ran. 

Love-cries  with  the  birds  she  sung, 

And  bird-like  in  the  ivy  swung. 

The  Forest,  arching  low  and  wide 

Gloried  in  its  Indian  bride. 

Rolfe,  that  dim  adventurer, 

Had  not  come  a  courtier. 

John  Rolfe  is  not  our  ancestor — 

We  rise  from  out  the  soul  of  her 

Held  in  native  wonderland 

While  the  sun's  rays  kissed  her  hand, 

In  the  springtime, 

In  Virginia, 

Our  mother,  Pocahontas. 


II 


She  heard  the  forest  talking, 

Across  the  sea  came  walking, 

And  traced  the  paths  of  Daniel  Boone, 

Then  westward  chased  the  painted  moon. 

She  passed  with  wild  young  feet 
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On  to  Kansas  wheat, 

On  to  the  miners'  west, 

The  echoing  canon's  guest ; 

Then  the  Pacific  sand, 

Waking, 

Thrilling, 

The  midnight  land   .    .    . 

On  Adams  street  and  Jefferson — 

Flames  coming  up  from  the  ground ! 

On  Jackson  street  and  Washington — 

Flames  coming  up  from  the  ground ! 

And  why,  until  the  dawning  sun 

Are  flames  coming  up  from  the  ground? 

Because,  through  drowsy  Springfield  sped 

This  red-skin  queen,  with  feathered  head, 

With  winds  and  stars  that  pay  her  court, 

And  leaping  beasts  that  make  her  sport  ; 

Because  gray  Europe's  rags  august 

She  tramples  in  the  dust ; 

Because  we  are  her  fields  of  corn ; 

Because  our  fires  are  all  reborn 

From  her  bosom's  deathless  embers, 

Flaming  as  she  remembers 

The  springtime 

And  Virginia, 

Our  mother,  Pocahontas. 
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III 

We  here  renounce  our  Saxon  blood. 
Tomorrow's  hopes,  an  April  flood, 
Come  roaring  in.    The  newest  race 
Is  born  of  her  resilient  grace. 
We  here  renounce  our  Teuton  pride, 
Our  Norse  and  Slavic  boasts  have  died, 
Italian  dreams  are  swept  away, 
And  Celtic  feuds  are  lost  today   .    .    . 

i 

She  sings  of  lilacs,  maples,  wheat ; 

Her  own  soil  sings  beneath  her  feet, 

Of  springtime 

And  Virginia, 

Our  mother,  Pocahontas. 


NIAGARA 

Within  the  town  of  Buffalo 
Are  prosy  men  with  leaden  eyes. 
Like  ants  they  worry  to  and  fro, 
(Important  men  in  Buffalo!) 
But  only  twenty  miles  away 
A  deathless  glory  is  at  play — 
Niagara,  Niagara. 
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The  women  buy  their  lace  and  cry, 

"Oh,  such  a  delicate  design  1" 

And  over  ostrich  feathers  sigh, 

By  counters  there  in  Buffalo. 

The  children  haunt  the  trinket  shops; 

They  buy  false-faces,  bells  and  tops — 

Forgetting  great  Niagara. 

Within  the  town  of  Buffalo 

Are  stores  with  garnets,  sapphires,  pearls, 

Rubies,  emeralds  aglow, 

Opal  chains  in  Buffalo — 

Cherished  symbols  of  success. 

They  value  not  your  rainbow  dress, 

Niagara,  Niagara. 

The  shaggy  meaning  of  her  name — 
This  Buffalo,  this  recreant  town — 
Sharps  and  lawyers  prune  and  tame. 
Few  pioneers  in  Buffalo, 
Except  young  lovers  flushed  and  fleet; 
And  winds  halooing  down  the  street, 
"Niagara,  Niagara." 

The  journalists  are  sick  of  ink, 
Boy-prodigals  burnt  out  with  wine 
By  night  where  white  and  red  lights  blink- 
The  eyes  of  Death,  in  Buffalo. 
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And  only  twenty  miles  away 

Are  starlight  rocks  and  healing  spray — 

Niagara,  Niagara. 

By  the  quaint  market  proudly  loom 
Church  walls.     Kind  altars  gleam  within, 
Confession  boxes  crowd  the  gloom, 
Baptismal  fonts,  in  Buffalo. 
St.  Michael  rights  the  dragon  drear; 
The  stations  of  the  cross  are  here. 
But  my  church  is  Niagara. 

Above  the  town  a  tiny  bird, 

A  shining  speck  at  sleepy  dawn, 

Forgets  the  ant-hill  so  absurd — 

This  self-important  Buffalo. 

Descending  twenty  miles  away 

He  bathes  his  wings  at  break  of  day — 

Niagara!     Niagara! 

What  marching  men  of  Buffalo 
Flood  the  streets  in  rash  crusade? 
Fools-to-free-the-world,  they  go, 
Primeval  hearts  from  Buffalo. 
Red  cataracts  of  France  today 
Awake,  three  thousand  miles  away, 
An  echo  of  Niagara, 
The  cataract  Niagara! 
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Mark  Twain  and  Joan  of  Arc 

MARK  TWAIN   AND    JOAN    OF    ARC 

When  Yankee  soldiers  reach  the  barricade 
Then  Joan  of  Arc  gives  each  the  accolade. 

For  she  is  there  in  armor  clad  today, 

All  the  young  poets  of  the  wide  world  say. 

Which  of  our  freemen  did  she  greet  the  first, 
Seeing  him  come  against  the  fires  accurst  ? 

Mark  Twain,  our  Chief — with  neither  smile  nor  jest 
Leading  to  war  our  youngest  and  our  best. 

The  Yankee  to  King  Arthur's  court  returns. 
The  sacred  flag  of  Joan  above  him  burns. 

For  she  has  called  his  soul  from  out  the  tomb. 

And  where  she  stands,  there  he  will  stand  till  doom. 


But  I,  I  can  but  mourn,  and  mourn  again 

At  bloodshed  caused  by  angels,  saints  and  men. 

Vachel  Lindsay 
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THE  GREAT  AIR  BIRDS  GO  SWIFTLY  BY 

The  great  air  birds  go  swiftly  by, 

Pinions  of  bloom  and  death; 

And  armies  counter  on  shell-torn  plains 

And  strive,  for  a  little  breath. 

Pinnacled  rockets  in  the  gloom 

Light  for  a  little  space 

A  gasping  mouth,  and  a  dying  face 

Blapkened  with  night  and  doom — 

As  if  in  a  little  room 

A  sick  man  laid  on  his  bed 

Turned  to  his  nurse  and  questioned  when 

Mass  for  his  soul  would  be  said. 

Life  is  no  larger  than  this, 

Though  thousands  are  slaked  with  lime, 

Life  is  no  larger  than  one  man's  soul, 

One  man's  soul  is  as  great  as  the  whole, 

And  no  times  greater  than  Time. 

Alice  Cor  bin 
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THE  CITY 

A  city  man  had  vowed  to  worship  Buddha 

As  should  be  meet. 
He  chose  a  pagoda  on  a  lonely  hilltop 

For  his  retreat. 

Yet  wandering  went  his  eyes — daily  wandering — 
To  where  the  city  thrived,  getting  and  squandering. 
Between  him  and  that  city  quivering  trees 
Moved  rhythmic  tops  like  waves  upon  the  seas. 

"Alas!"  he  cried,  "I  am  not  blown  like  gossamer 

Quickly  above! 
Down  go  my  thoughts,  down  with  that  small  footpath 

Through  the  bamboo  grove 
To  where  the  city  people  utter  words 
Like  numerous  flocks  of  cheeping  noisy  birds. 
A  captive  in  a  wicker  cage  is  my  poor  heart, 
Bruising  its  wings,  where  it  is  hung  apart. 

"Though  this  pagoda  on  the  mountain's  crest 

Is  my  lone  cell, 
What  shall  avail  its  seven  heavenward  stairs 

Or  wind-rung  bell  ? 
What  use  is  solitude  or  prayer  forlorn, 
While  I  still  love  the  place  where  I  was  born? 
Would  I  could  shut  the  city  from  my  thought, 
Then  might  I  worship  Buddha  undistraught." 
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CLOUD-LOVED 

Far  up  the  side  of  White-cloud  Mountain 

A  deep  pool  lies, 
Content  in  every  change  of  weather 

To  reflect  the  skies  ; 

Fed  by  the  grace  of  heaven  from  seeping  little  springs; 
Mirror  of  pointed  firs,  solace  of  eagles'  wings. 

And  yet  the  water  of  the  cloud-loved  pool 
Breaks  foaming  from  the  quiet  hills  away, 

To  add  its  trickle  to  an  oceanful, 

Flooding,  storming,  mocking  every  day. 


MAGICIANS  AND  THE   GODS 

"Magicians  fear  the  gods,"  old  Chung  would  say; 
"They  will  brazen  it  out  with  you  and  me, 
Beating  us  down  with  mystery ; 
They  will  falter  and  fail,  grovel  and  pray, 
If  they  meet  a  god  at  a  turn  in  the  way." 

"Magicians  know  the  gods,"  old  Chung  would  say; 
"Though  a  god  should  come  in  a  ragged  gown 
Begging  his  rice  through  the  dust  of  the  town, 
They  will  fumble  their  magic,  fall  flat  and  pray, 
Should  a  god  in  rags  come  strolling  their  way." 
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A   Swallow 


A  SWALLOW 


A  swallow  flicks  my  shoulder 
And  turns  off  in  the  twilight — 

A  twitter  on  the  terrace, 
A  spot  against  the  skylight. 


FISH 

If  but  an  egret  wade  the  riverside, 
The  knowing  fish  will  quickly  run  and  hide, 
Trusting  the  water  in  their  swift  retreat 
To  keep  the  secret  of  their  pattering  feet. 

PORCELAINS 

There  are  porcelains  a-plenty  wrought  by  skill, 
Hard  as  jade,  sweet-toned  as  a  bell, 
In  a  hundred  shapes  that  tradesfolk  sell : 
Wine-cups,  rice-bowls,  lanterns,  plates, 
Tea-pots,  snuff-bottles,  vases  with  mates. 

There  are  porcelains  a-plenty  wrought  by  skill. 

There  are  porcelains  made  by  no  man's  will — 

Miracles,  they,  of  the  kiln  and  fire, 

Outwitting  dreams,  outrunning  desire ; 

Fashioned  when  genii  blew  the  coals; 

Decreed  for  the  reverence  of  men's  souls. 
There  are  porcelains  made  by  no  man's  will. 

Lyon  Sharman 
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THREE  CANTOS 

II 

Leave  Casella. 

Send  out  your  thought  upon  the  Mantuan  palace — 
Drear  waste,  great  halls, 

Silk  tatters  still  in  the  frame,  Gonzaga's  splendor 
Alight  with  phantoms !    What  have  we  of  them, 
Or  much  or  little? 

Where  do  we  come  upon  the  ancient  people  ? 
"All  that  I  know  is  that  a  certain  star" — 
All  that  I  know  of  one,  Joios,  Tolosan, 
Is  that  in  middle  May,  going  along 
A  scarce  discerned  path,  turning  aside, 
In  level  poplar  lands,  he  found  a  flower,  and  wept. 
"Y  a  la  primer  a  flor"  he  wrote, 
"Quieu  trobeij  tornei  em  plor" 
There's  the  one  stave,  and  all  the  rest  forgotten. 
I've  lost  the  copy  I  had  of  it  in  Paris, 
Out  of  the  blue  and  gilded  manuscript 
Decked  out  with  Couci's  rabbits, 
And  the  pictures,  twined  with  the  capitals, 
Purporting  to  be  Arnaut  and  the  authors. 
Joios  we  have.    By  such  a  margent  stream, 
He  strayed  in  the  field,  wept  for  a  flare  of  color, 
When  Coeur  de  Lion  was  before  Chalus. 
Or  there's  En  Arnaut's  score  of  songs,  two  tunes  ; 
The  rose-leaf  casts  her  dew  on  the  ringing  glass, 
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Dolmetsch  will  build  our  age  in  witching  music. 
Viols  da  Gamba,  tabors,  tympanons: 

"Yin-yo  laps  in  the  reeds,  my  guest  departs, 
The  maple  leaves  blot  up  their  shadows, 
The  sky  is  full  of  autumn, 
We  drink  our  parting  in  saki. 
Out  of  the  night  comes  troubling  lute  music, 
And  we  cry  out,  asking  the  singer's  name, 
And  get  this  answer: 

"  'Many  a  one 

Brought  me  rich  presents;  my  hair  was  full  of  jade, 
And  my  slashed  skirts,  drenched  in  expensive  dyes, 
Were  dipped  in  crimson,  sprinkled  with  rare  wines. 
I  was  well  taught  my  arts  at  Ga-ma-rio, 
And  then  one  year  I  faded  out  and  married.' 
The  lute-bowl  hid  her  face. 

"We  heard  her  weeping." 

Society,  her  sparrows,  Venus'  sparrows,  and  Catullus 
Hung  on  the  phrase  (played  with  it  as  Mallarme 
Played  for  a  fan,  "Reveuse  pour  que  je  plonge"} ; 
Wrote  out  his  crib  from  Sappho : 
"God's  peer  that  man  is  in  my  sight — 
Yea,  and  the  very  gods  are  under  him, 
Who  sits  opposite  thee,  facing  thee,  near  thee, 
Gazing  his  fill  and  hearing  thee, 
And  thou  smilest.    Woe  to  me,  with 
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Quenched  senses,  for  when  I  look  upon  thee,  Lcsbia, 

There  is  nothing  above  me 

And  my  tongue  is  heavy,  and  along  my  veins 

Runs  the  slow  fire,  and  resonant 

Thunders  surge  in  behind  my  ears, 

And  the  night  is  thrust  down  upon  me." 

That  was  the  way  of  love,  flamma  dimanat. 
And  in  a  year,  "I  love  her  as  a  father" ; 
And  scarce  a  year,  "Your  words  are  written  in  water" ; 
And  in  ten  moons,  "Caelius,  Lesbia  ilia — 
That  Lesbia,  Caelius,  our  Lesbia,  that  Lesbia 
Whom  Catullus  once  loved  more 
Than  his  own  soul  and  all  his  friends, 
Is  now  the  drab  of  every  lousy  Roman." 
So  much  for  him  who  puts  his  trust  in  woman. 
So  the  murk  opens. 

Dordoigne!    When  I  was  there, 
There  came  a  centaur,  spying  the  land, 
And  there  were  nymphs  behind  him. 
Or  going  on  the  road  by  Salisbury 
Procession  on  procession — 
For  that  road  was  full  of  peoples, 
Ancient  in  various  days,  long  years  between  them. 
Ply  over  ply  of  life  still  wraps  the  earth  here. 
Catch  at  Dordoigne. 

Viscount  St.  Antoni 
In  the  warm  damp  of  spring, 
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Feeling  the  night  air  full  of  subtle  hands, 
Plucks  at  a  viol,  singing: 

"As  the  rose — 

Si  com,  si  ctfm" — they  all  begin  "si  com." 
"For  as  the  rose  in  trellis 
Winds  in  and  through  and  over, 

So  is  your  beauty  in  my  heart,  that  is  bound  through  and  over. 
So  lay  Queen  Venus  in  her  house  of  glass, 
The  pool  of  worth  thou  art, 

Flood-land  of  pleasure." 
But  the  Viscount  Pena 
Went  making  war  into  an  hostile  country 
Where  he  was  wounded : 
"The  news  held  him  dead." 
St.  Antoni  in  favor,  and  the  lady 
Ready  to  hold  his  hands — 
This  last  report  upset  the  whole  convention. 
She  rushes  off  to  church,  sets  up  a  gross  of  candles, 
Pays  masses  for  the  soul  of  Viscount  Pena. 

Thus  St.  Circ  has  the  story: 
"That  sire  Raimon  Jordans,  of  land  near  Caortz, 
Lord  of  St.  Antoni,  loved  this  Viscountess  of  Pena 
'Gentle'  and  'highly  prized.' 
And  he  was  good  at  arms  and  bos  trobaire, 
And  they  were  taken  with  love  beyond  all  measure," 
And  then  her  husband  was  reported  dead, 
"And  at  this  news  she  had  great  grief  and  sorrow," 
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And  gave  the  church  such  wax  for  his  recovery, 
That  he  recovered,  and 
"At  this  news  she  had  great  grief  and  teen," 
And  fell  to  moping,  dismissed  St.  Antoni ; 
"Thus  was  there  more  than  one  in  deep  distress." 

So  ends  that  novel.    And  the  blue  Dordoigne 
Stretches  between  white  cliffs, 
Pale  as  the  background  of  a  Leonardo. 
"As  rose  in  trellis,  that  is  bound  over  and  over," 
A  wasted  song? 

No  Elis,  Lady  of  Montfort, 
Wife  of  William  a  Gordon,  heard  of  the  song, 
Sent  him  her  mild  advances. 

Gordon?    Or  Gourdon 
Juts  into  the  sky 

Like  a  thin  spire, 

Blue  night's  pulled  down  around  it 

Like  tent  flaps,  or  sails  close  hauled.    When  I  was  there, 
La  noche  de  San  Juan,  a  score  of  players 
Were  walking  about  the  streets  in  masquerade, 
With  pikes  and  paper  helmets,  and  the  booths, 
Were  scattered  align,  the  rag  ends  of  the  fair. 
False  arms!    True  arms?    You  think  a  tale  of  lances   .    . 
A  flood  of  people  storming  about  Spain ! 
My  cid  rode  up  to  Burgos, 
Up  to  the  studded  gate  between  two  towers, 
Beat  with  his  lance  butt. 
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A  girl  child  of  nine, 

Comes  to  a  little  shrine-like  platform  in  the  wall, 
Lisps  out  the  words,  a-whisper,  the  King's  writ: 
"Let  no  man  speak  to  Diaz  or  give  him  help  or  food 
On  pain  of  death,  his  eyes  torn  out, 
His  heart  upon  a  pike,  his  goods  sequestered." 
He  from  Bivar,  cleaned  out, 
From  empty  perches  of  dispersed  hawks, 
From  empty  presses, 

Came  riding  with  his  company  up  the  great  hill — 
"Afe  Minaya!"— 

to  Burgos  in  the  spring, 

And  thence  to  fighting,  to  down-throw  of  Moors, 
And  to  Valencia  rode  he,  by  the  beard ! — 
Muy  velida. 

Of  onrush  of  lances, 

Of  splintered  staves,  riven  and  broken  casques, 
Dismantled  castles,  of  painted  shields  split  up, 
Blazons  hacked  off,  piled  men  and  bloody  rivers; 
Then  "sombre  light  upon  reflecting  armor" 
And  portents  in  the  wind,  when  De  las  Nieblas 
Set  out  to  sea-fight, 

Y  dar  neuva  lumbre  las  armas  y  hierros." 
Full  many  a  fathomed  sea-change  in  the  eyes 
That  sought  with  him  the  salt  sea  victories. 
Another  gate? 

And  Kumasaka's  ghost  come  back  to  tell 
The  honor  of  the  youth  who'd  slain  him. 
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Another  gate. 

The  kernelled  walls  of  Toro,  las  almenas; 
Afield,  a  king  come  in  an  unjust  cause. 
Atween  the  chinks  aloft  flashes  the  armored  figure, 
Muy  linda,  a  woman,  Helen,  a  star, 
Lights  the  king's  features   .    .    . 

"No  use,  my  liege — 

She  is  your  highness'  sister,"  breaks  in  Ancures; 
"Malfuego  senciende!" 

Such  are  the  gestes  of  war  "told  over  and  over." 
And  Ignez? 

Was  a  queen's  tire- woman, 
Court  sinecure,  the  court  of  Portugal  ; 
And  the  young  prince  loved  her — Pedro, 
Later  called  the  cruel.    And  other  courtiers  were  jealous. 
Two  of  them  stabbed  her  with  the  king's  connivance, 
And  he,  the  prince,  kept  quiet  a  space  of  years — 

Uncommon  the  quiet. 

And  he  came  to  reign,  and  had  his  will  upon  the  dagger- 
players, 

And  held  his  court,  a  wedding  ceremonial — 
He  and  her  dug-up  corpse  in  cerements 
Crowned  with  the  crown  and  splendor  of  Portugal. 
A  quiet  evening  and  a  decorous  procession  ; 
Who  winked  at  murder  kisses  the  dead  hand, 
Does  leal  homage, 

"Que  depots  de  ser  morta  joy  Rainha." 
Dig  up  Camoens,  hear  out  his  resonant  bombast : 
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"That  among  the  flowers, 
As  once  was  Proserpine, 

Gatheredst  thy  soul's  light  fruit  and  every  blindness, 
Thy  Enna  the  flary  mead-land  of  Mondego, 
Long  art  thou  sung  by  maidens  in  Mondego." 
What  have  we  now  of  her,  his  "linda  Ignez"? 
Houtmans  in  jail  for  debt  in  Lisbon — how  long  after? — 
Contrives  a  company,  the  Dutch  eat  Portugal, 
Follow  her  ship's  tracks,  Roemer  Vischer's  daughters, 
Talking  some  Greek,  dally  with  glass  engraving ; 
Vondel,  the  Eglantine,  Dutch  Renaissance — 
The  old  tale  out  of  fashion,  daggers  gone ; 
And  Gaby  wears  Braganza  on  her  throat — 
Commuted,  say,  another  public  pearl 
Tied  to  a  public  gullet.     Ah,  mon  reve, 
It  happened ;  and  now  go  think — 

Another  crown,   thrown  to  another  dancer,  brings  you  to 
modern  times? 

I  knew  a  man,  but  where  'twas  is  no  matter: 
Born  on  a  farm,  he  hankered  after  painting; 
His  father  kept  him  at  work  ; 
No  luck — he  married  and  got  four  sons ; 
Three  died,  the  fourth  he  sent  to  Paris — 
Ten  years  of  Julian's  and  the  ateliers, 
Ten  years  of  life,  his  pictures  in  the  salons, 
Name  coming  in  the  press, 
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And  when  I  knew  him, 
Back  once  again,  in  middle  Indiana, 
Acting  as  usher  in  the  theatre, 
Painting  the  local  drug-shop  and  soda  bars, 
The  local  doctor's  fancy  for  the  mantel-piece ; 
Sheep — jabbing  the  wool  upon  their  flea-bit  backs — 
The  local  doctor's  ewe-ish  pastoral ; 
Adoring  Puvis,  giving  his  family  back 
What  they  had  spent  for  him,  talking  Italian  cities, 
Local  excellence  at  Perugia, 

dreaming  his  renaissance, 
Take  my  Sordello! 

Ezra  Pound 
(To  be  concluded) 
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PADEREWSKI 

Chicago:  February  sixth,  1916 

Let  the  sun  weep  and  the  moon  shed  tears — 
A  sun  god  is  ravaged, 
Poland  dying,  and  cold. 

"We  saw  babies  sucking  beet  roots, 
Wrapped  in  rags; 
Starvation,  ruin,  mould." 

Let  great  elegance  weep,  fierceness  and  pride: 
There,  in  front  of  Poland's  flag, 
Paderewski,  passionate,  cold. 

And  the  light  flamed  of  Poland's  years. 
And  Chopin  from  her  crags — 
A  clear  proud  story  told. 

Let  the  sun  weep  and  the  moon  his  bride : 
Great  art  is  ravaged, 
Poland  desolate  and  cold. 

THE  MOON 

Like  a  pale  and  full-blown  lily  of  the  waters, 
White  petals  fraught  with  immortal  delicacy, 
Slightly  resting  on  tremulous  azure  waters, 
Floats  the  moon  in  a  sky  of  ineffable  delicacy. 

Dorothy  Dudley 
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THE  HOST  OF  DREAMS 

I  lay  there  in  my  straight  white  gown, 
With  flowers  in  my  hands, 
And  candles  burning  at  my  head 
And  burning  at  my  feet. 
I  heard  them  say  that  I  was  dead 
But  I  was  fast  asleep. 
And  it  was  little  they  knew, 
For  I  was  dreaming  wonderful 
And  I  was  dreaming  true. 
I  was  asleep,  yet  I  could  hear; 
^,And  I  was  seeing  far  and  clear 
As  I  had  not  seen  before. 
And  then  I  rose  and  went  npy  way — 
The  Host  of  Dreams  had  beckoned  me 
Out  through  the  open  door. 
The  straight  white  one  was  lying  there 
With  flowers  in  its  hands ; 
The  candles  were  burnt  low. 
I  laughed  a  little  because 
They  did  not  see  me  go. 

Katharine  Howard 
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SUMMONS  TO  YOUTH 

Exultant  youths  who  would  bewail  or  vaunt 

The  odds  of  love,  no  longer  waste  your  breath : 

A  greater  feat  now  summons  you  than  love 
Or  life  itself — it's  war,  and  war  is  death ! 

Rudolph  Altrocct 


MOSES 

Behold  the  hoary  patriarch  on  Grand  Street!     Not  a  whim 
Nor  idle  pleasantry  of  mine — it's  Moses — look  at  him! 
From  Sinai's  mount  he  brought  the  Law  in  ages  long  ago, 
And  now  he  traffics  candles  here  to  keep  the  world  agloM 


OLD  CHINA 

Hop  Wah,  the  genial  Chinaman,  with  steaming  iron  sings. 
His  heart  is  light  because  his  little  laundry  shop  takes  wings, 
And  sailing  o'er  the  silver  skies,  like  birds  in  summer-time, 
Through  dreaming  lanterned  dells  he  strays  as  Bowery  bel- 
fries chime. 

Morris  Abel  Beer 
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TO  WALDEN 

The  stillness  of  anemones, 
Filling  with  moonlight   .    .    . 

Listen,  child: 

Gather  the  folds  of  your  dream 

Close  about  you, 

And  heed  not 

The  hand  of  Time — 

Ingratiating, 

Jingling  with  hours, 

Bright  hours, 

Gaudy   .    .    . 

(Do  not  be  tempted  to  sell  him 
Your  childhood) 

But  I, 

I  have  nothing  to  offer, 
And  nothing  to  ask 
But  love — 

Love  that  is  hushed — 

Still  as  anemones, 
Filling  with  moonlight. 
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The  Island 
THE  ISLAND 

Upon  a  silent  island 

In  your  bosom  I  am  shut. 

I  wandered  on  the  island 

In  a  pale  noon,  and  a  hut 

I  found  within  the  island 

Dusk  of  willow,  elm  and  fern — 

Alone  amid  the  island, 

A  shadow  in  an  urn. 

It  is  a  fairy  island — 

I  never  shall  escape 

Until  the  willowed  island 

Shall  change  its  wistful  shape ; 

Until  the  urn  shall  shatter, 

And  the  shadow  slake 

The  frail  wish  of  the  sleeper, 

And  she  shall  wake. 

I  dare  not  stir  the  island 

Silence  with  a  happy  word  ; 

I  dread  to  shake  the  island 

With  a  plea  that  may  be  heard  ; 

So  in  sleep  I  keep  the  island, 

Mate  its  dream  with  one  mine  own, 

Lest  into  life  the  island  break, 

And  leave  me  all  alone. 

Robert  Alden  Sanborn 
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HISTORY 


This  sarcophagus  contained  the  body 

Of  Uresh-Nai,  priestess  to  the  goddess  Mut, 

Mother  of  All— 


II 

The  priestess  has  passed  into  her  tomb. 
The  stone  has  taken  up  her  spirit ! 
Granite  over  flesh :  who  will  deny 
Its  advantages? 

Your  death? — water 

Spilled  upon  the  ground — 

Though  water  will  mount  again  into  rose-leaves — 

But  you? — would  hold  life  still, 

Even  as  a  memory,  when  it  is  over. 

Benevolence  is  rare. 

Climb  about  this  sarcophagus,  read 
What  is  writ  for  you  in  these  figures, 
Hard  as  the  granite  that  has  held  them 
With  so  soft  a  hand  the  while 
Your  own  flesh  has  been  fifty  times 
Through  the  guts  of  oxen — read ! 

"The  rose-tree  will  have  its  donor 
Even  though  he  give  stingily. 
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History 


The  gift  of  some  endures 
Ten  years,  the  gift  of  some  twenty, 
And  the  gift  of  some  for  the  time  a 
Great  house  rots  and  is  torn  down. 
Some  give  for  a  thousand  years  to  men  of 
One  country,  some  for  a  thousand 
To  all  men,  and  some  few  to  all  men 
While  granite  holds  an  edge  against 
The  weather. 

"Judge  then  of  love!" 

Ill 

•'My  flesh  is  turned  to  stone.    I 
Have  endured  my  summer.    The  flurry 
Of  falling  petals  is  ended.    I  was 
Well  desired  and  fully  caressed 
By  many  lovers,  but  my  flesh 
Withered  swiftly  and  my  heart  was 
Never  satisfied.    Lay  your  hands 
Upon  the  granite  as  a  lover  lays  his 
Hand  upon  the  thigh  and  upon  the 
Round  breasts  of  her  who  is 
Beside  him ;  for  now  I  will  not  wither, 
Now  I  have  thrown  off  secrecy,  now 
I  have  walked  naked  into  the  street, 
Now  I  have  scattered  my  heavy  beauty 
In  the  open  market. 
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"Here  I  am  with  head  high  and  a 
Burning  heart  eagerly  awaiting 
Your  caresses,  whoever  it  may  be, 
For  granite  is  not  harder  than 
My  love  is  open,  runs  loose  among  you ! 

"I  arrogant  against  death !    I 

Who  have  endured !    I  worn  against 

The  years!" 


SMELL! 

O  strong-ridged  and  deeply  hollowed 

Nose  of  mine! — what  will  you  not  be  smelling? 

What  tactless  asses  we  are,  you  and  I,  bony  nose, 

Always  indiscriminate,  always  unashamed! 

And  now  it  is  the  souring  flowers  of  the  bedraggled 

Poplars — a  festering  pulp  on  the  wet  earth 

Beneath  them — with  what  deep  a  thirst 

We  quicken  our  desires,  O  nose  of  mine, 

To  that  rank  odor  of  a  passing  springtime! 

Can  you  not  be  decent?     Can  you  not  reserve  your  ardors 

For  something  less  unlovely?    What  girl  will  care 

For  us,  do  you  think,  if  we  continue  in  these  ways  ? 

Must  you  taste  everything?    Must  you  know  everything? 

Must  you  have  a  part  in  everything? 

William  Carlos  Williams 
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POEMS  BY  CHILDREN 
A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  SONGS 

SPRING  SONG 

I  love  daffodils. 

I  love  Narcissus  when  he  bends  his  head. 

I  can  hardly  keep  March  and  spring  and  Sunday  and  daffodils 

Out  of  my  rhyme  of  song. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  spring 

When  it  comes  again? 

God  knows  about  it  while  winter  is  lasting: 

Flowers  bring  him  power  in  the  spring, 

And  birds  bring  it,  and  children. 

He  is  sometimes  sad  and  alone 

Up  there  in  the  sky  trying  to  keep  his  worlds  happy. 

I  bring  him  songs  when  he  is  in  his  sadness,  and  weary. 

I  tell  him  how  I  used  to  wander  out  to  study  stars  and  the  moon 

he  made, 

And  flowers  in  the  dark  of  the  wood.  / 

I  keep  reminding  him  about  his  flowers  he  has  forgotten, 
And  that  snowdrops  are  up. 
What  can  I  say  to  make  him  listen? 
"God,"  I  say, 
"Don't  you  care ! 
Nobody  must  be  sad  or  sorry 
In  the  spring-time  of  flowers." 

BY    LAKE    CHAMPLAIN 

i 

I  was  bare  as  a  leaf 

And  I  felt  the  wind  on  my  shoulder. 

The  trees  laughed 

When  I  picked  up  the  sun  in  my  fingers. 

The  wind  was  chasing  the  waves, 

Tangling  their  white  curls. 

"Willow  trees,"  I  said,  "O  willows, 

Look  at  your  lake! 

Stop  laughing  at  a  little  girl 

Who  runs  past  your  feet  in  the  sand !" 
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TO  A  MOUSE 

Little  Mouse  in  gray  velvet, 

Have  you  had  a  cheese-breakfast? 

There  are  no  crumbs  on  your  coat — 

Did  you  use  a  napkin? 

I  wonder  what  you  had  to  eat 

And  who  dresses  you  in  gray  velvet. 

WATER 

The  world  turns  softly 

Not  to  spill  its  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  water  is  held  in  its  arms, 

And  the  sky  is  held  in  the  water. 

What  is  water, 

That  pours  silver 

And  can  hold  the  sky? 

SUNSET 

Once  upon  a  time  at  evening-light 

A  little  girl  was  sad. 

There  was  a  color  in  the  sky, 

A  color  she  knew  in  her  dreamful  heart 

And  wanted  to  keep. 

She  held  out  her  arms 

Long,  long, 

And  saw  it  flow  away  on  the  wind. 

When  it  was  gone 

She  did  not  love  the  moonlight 

Or  care  for  the  stars. 

She  had  seen  the  rose  in  the  sky. 

Hilda  Conkling  (six  years  old] 

IN  THE  GARDEN 

I  have  come  into  the  garden. 

It  is  spring-time  and  there  are  flowers  everywhere — 

Even  on  the  tails  of  the  peacocks. 

Malcolm  Edward  Erskine 
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Crystals 
CRYSTALS 

O   POET 

O  poet,  dost  thou  love  thy  songs  ? — 

Or  wouldst  thou  rather  paint  the  golden  cliffs? 

Or  model   great  bronze   statues  on  the  city's   streets? 

Or  be  in  the  front  of  an  engine  black 

And  steer  him  around  the  curve? 

Or  look  at  the  stars  through  a  telescope? 

TO   A  SPARKLING   PIECE   OF  CRYSTAL 

O  thou  white  and  yellow  stone, 

How  dost  thou  make  thy  nest  and  breed  thy  young  in  the  rock? 

Art  thou  a  brother  of  the  ruby  red, 

Which  is  more  like  Mars  than  the  Pleiades  seven 

That  sit  in  the  heavens  high, 

Or  the  tailish  comet  that  circles  the  sky? 

O  thou  crystal  bright  as  Venus 

Shining  in  the  twilight  gray! 

THE  BUBBLE 

Ethereal  globe  of  thinnest  glass, 
Sphere  of  air,  yet  visible, 
What  hand  of  nymph  or  fairy 
Could  mold  thy  fragile  form, 
Airy,  buoyant,  weighing  naught? 
And  of  what  clay,  if  such  it  be, 
Did  thy  creator  model  thee? 

THE  BROOK 

Where  comest  thou  from,  O  little  brook? 

Where  didst  thou  learn  they  song? 
"From  the  caw  of  the  crow  and  the  hawk's  shrill  note, 
And  the  thrush's  evening  voice." 

Where  will  you  go,  O  little  stream? 

Where  will  you  rest  at  last? 

"Where  the  sand-piper's  scream  and  the  duck's  cross  quack 
Echo  out  on  the  ocean  wide." 

Frank  M.  Schoonmaker  (ten  years  old} 
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SONG-DROPS 

WINTER 

The  snow-flakes  fall  upon  the  ground; 

The  snow-banks  are  gilded  with  beauty. 

Moon-maidens  come  to  drive  upon  the  snow, 

And  then  it  melts, 

And  the  moon  closes  her  eyes  slenderly. 

THE  SPIDER'S  WEB 

0  spider, 

1  love  your  spun  web 
With  pearls  about  it. 

If  only  one  could  touch  such  beauty 

And  not  destroy  it! 

But  spider,  keep  your  pearls 

Like  shimmering  ornaments. 

INSCRIPTION    ON    A    SUN-DIAL 

Oh,  Time  flies  fast, 

Days  fly  fast, 

Years  fly  fast. 
But  love — stays  fast 
Folded  in  your  breast. 

Louise  Hart 

THE  FORFEIT 

She  was  holding  up  the   big  green   leaf 
Over  my  head,  and  she  said, 
"Heavy,  heavy  hangs  over  thy  head, 
What  shall  the  owner  do  to  redeem  it?" 

"Climb  up  the  world 

And  bring  me  down  the  moon." 

The  moon  was  a  white  lily  bud 
That  hadn't  grown  to  a  flower  yet. 
When  she  picked  it 
All  the  little  rain-drops  flew  off 
And  made  stars. 

Betty  Orr  (five  years  old) 
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Green  and  Gray 


GREEN  AND  GRAY 

SPRING  MORNING 

Spring  has  come  this  morning! 
The  room  is  like  a  bright  cake  of  honey, 
And  the  grass  is  as  green  as  my  crayon: 
This  brightness  has  been  all  winter  growing. 

GRAY  MORNING 

The  gray-faced  sky  lets  me  look  at  it, 

And  the  timid  rain  upon  my  face 

Is  softer  than  sunshine: 

Some  people  are  like  this  gentle  morning. 

Elmond  Franklin  McN aught  (eight  years  old) 

AMERICA  TO  HER  FLAG 

O  flag,  thou  art  the  king! 

In  battle  thou  won, 

In  peace  thou  waved 

Over  the  houses  of  the  people 

In  glory. 

Blessed  be  thy  name  forever! 

Lee  S.  Fechheimer 

PETALS 

THE   SNOWSTORM 

Something   is    going   to   happen: 
The  moon  is  blue, 
The  sky  is  black, 
The  stars  are  yellow. 

Suddenly  the  snow  comes  .    .    . 

Next  morning 

The  children  make  snow-men 

All  over  the  town, 

With  tall  silk  hats, 

And  berries  for  eyes, 

And  little  brown  mittens. 
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FROZEN    HEART 

The  ground  is  covered  deep  with  snow, 
And  over  the  hill  a  treasure  lies — 
The  reddest  heart  in  the  world. 

It  is  my  heart  lies  so  red 
In  the  white  snow  .  .  . 
Frozen. 

And  I  have  forgotten  all 
But  one  old  friend. 

WAR 

Over  the  battlefield 
Dead  men  lay, 
Bloody  and  cold 
Under  the  stars. 

Over  the  battlefield 
Cannon  are  booming 
More  death  to  come. 

And  women 

Sit  with  their  children 

In  their  ruined  homes. 

Over  the  battlefield 
Falls  the  deep  snow. 

PRAISE 

O  birds, 

Sing  of  the  beautiful  heaven. 

Sing,  birds, 

Of  the  angels, 

The  harps, 

And  the  sweet  bells. 

We  should  love  this  heaven  of  God's 
For  ever  and  ever ! 

Lila  Rich 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

WILL  ART   HAPPEN? 

SINGULAR  misapprehension  of  the  origins 
of  art  seems  to  persist  in  the  public  mind. 
POETRY  has  been  reproached  for  printing  no 
war  poems  at  the  very  moment  of  the  nation's 
dread  decision ;  American  poets  have  been  re- 
proached for  not  buckling  down  to  the  production  of  master- 
pieces; prizes  have  been  offered  for  war  songs,  marching 
songs.  And  the  public,  noting  these  and  other  stimuli,  is 
dissatisfied  if  the  touch  of  the  button  does  not  produce  the 
light. 

Apparently  the  public,  expectant  and  impatient,  cannot  be 
reminded  too  often  of  Whistler's  axiom,  "art  happens."  It 
may  happen  under  a  stimulus  and  it  may  not ;  it  may  or  may 
not  happen  in  a  remote  and  impenetrable  hermit's  cell.  It 
is  good  policy,  no  doubt,  to  apply  the  stimulus — at  least  it 
sets  people  thinking,  starts  currents  which  may  travel  invisibly 
and  exert  some  influence  sooner  or  later.  A  prize,  in  its 
round-up  of  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  may  even  bring  to 
the  light  a  masterpiece ;  though  in  that  happy  event  the  public 
would  find  that  no  hope  of  a  prize  inspired  it,  but  an  emotion 
quite  unconnected  with  thought  of  reward.  For  example, 
POETRY,  in  its  War  Number  of  November,  1914,  presented 
a  prize  to  Miss  Louise  Driscoll  for  her  brief  drama  Metal 
Checks,  one  of  the  finest  poems  yet  produced  in  exposition  of 
the  tragedy  of  war;  but  Miss  Driscoll  wrote  her  poem  with 
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no  thought  of  a  prize  but  to  express  her  own  emotion,  and 
merely  seized  upon  POETRY'S  contest  as  a  convenient  way 
of  getting  it  before  the  public. 

The  usual  immediate  result  of  such  stimuli  is  verse  which, 
at  its  best,  may  be  classed  as  good  journalism;  and  of  all  the 
numerous  war  poems  written  in  America  since  war  was  de- 
clared perhaps  none  is  too  fine  for  this  definition.  It  may  be 
that  we  do  not  yet  feel  the  war  with  enough  intensity ;  it  may 
be  that  the  great  modern  song  of  war  will  be  written  by  one 
of  our  soldiers  on  French  soil,  and  will  embody  a  point  of 
view  undreamt-of  by  Rupert  Brooke  or  Alan  Seeger  or 
Frederic  Manning,  even  though  all  of  these  have  given  us 
beautiful  imperishable  poems.  As  modern  war  is  more  grim 
and  terrible  and  world-engulfing  than  ever  war  was  before, 
so  the  new  war  song,  when  it  comes,  may  well  express  a 
terror  and  beauty,  and  an  over-arching  infinite  love,  beyond 
the  highest  or  deepest  possible  reach  of  the  singers  of  lesser 
ages.  As  yet  the  poets,  all  those  writing  in  English,  have 
but  touched  the  edges  of  the  awful  subject.  They  have 
been  tossed  by  the  shore-waves  of  the  world's  emotion — 
they  are  not  on  the  vast  mid-ocean  tides. 

Some  critics  try  to  comfort  us  with  the  assurance  that  the 
best  war  poem  will  be  written  after  the  war.  But  history  is 
not  convincing  on  this  point — the  chance  of  it  then  may  be 
more  improbable  than  now.  The  poet  who  waits  to  mature 
his  thought  may  prove  as  impotent  as  the  laggard  in  battle. 
He  should  take  a  gambler's  chance  of  immortality  today — 
tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 
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Will  Art  Happen? 

POETRY  will  help  him ;  POETRY  is  eager  to  be  the  medium 
of  his  interpretation  of  the  present  crisis.  POETRY  will  print 
promptly,  we  repeat,  any  expression  of  it  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  editors,  is  poetry  and  not  merely  journalism,  what- 
ever the  poet's  point  of  view  may  be.  If  our  poets  are 
strongly  moved,  whether  for  rapture  or  protest,  by  a  con- 
sideration of  what  this  nation,  or  the  present  crisis,  means  to 
them,  we  may  even  print  an  American  number  presenting 
their  varying  ideas.  William  Vaughn  Moody  wrote,  as  we 
all  remember,  an  Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation — who  will  do 
as  well  with  an  Ode  in  Time  of  War?  H.  M. 

NATURE  THEMES  IN   ANCIENT   HAWAIIAN   POETRY 

The  poetic  genius  of  primitive  Hawaii  was  essentially 
Polynesian.  Hawaii  was  the  remotest,  northernmost  colony 
of  the  unique  adolescent  culture  which  blossomed  on  the  coral 
garlands  of  the  isle-sprinkled  South  Seas.  The  first  migrants 
to  the  north  brought  with  them  the  legends  and  chants  of  the 
home-land.  Their  songs  and  poems  are  strewn  with  refer- 
ences to  Ka-hiki,  the  mystical  cradle  of  the  Polynesian  race. 

Nature  themes  form  the  matrix  of  the  myths  and  songs  of 
all  primitive  peoples.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  them  plenti- 
ful in  old  Hawaiian  verse,  which  was  rich  in  nature-imagery 
and  local  allusion.  A  detailed  knowledge  of  Hawaiian  nat- 
ural history  and  native  life  is  necessary  to  understand  fully 
the  meles  (songs)  of  the  pre-European  period. 

Hawaiian  poetry  abounds  in  references  to  the  ocean.  Most 
of  these  allusions  are  microscopically  specific:  the  native  poet 
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was  intimately  familiar  with  the  coasts  and  reefs ;  every  tiny 
headland  had  its  name  and  story ;  every  strip  of  coral  beach 
was  the  scene  of  some  heroic  exploit.  The  following  portion 
of  a  dance  song  (hula)  describes  the  approach  of  a  storm 
from  the  sea;  the  poet  is  standing  on  a  rocky  promontory, 
and  notes  the  anticipatory  phenomena: 

Black  crabs  are  climbing, 

Crabs  from  the  great  sea, 

Sea  that  is  darkling. 

Black  crabs  and  gray  crabs 

Scuttle  o'er  the  reef-plate. 

Billows  are  tumbling  and  lashing, 

Beating  and  surging  nigh. 

Sea-shells  are  crawling  up; 

And  lurking  in  holes 

Are  the  eels  o-u  and  o.-i. 

But  taste  the  sea-weed  a-kaha-kaha. 

Ka-hiki !  how  the  sea  rages  ! 

The  wild  sea  of  Kane ! 

This  and  the  other  translations  quoted  were  made  by  the 
eminent  student  of  Hawaiian  folklore,  Dr.  Nathaniel  B. 
Emerson,  who  devoted  the  leisure  of  a  long  and  scholarly  life 
to  study  of  the  ancient  Hawaiian  civilization.  The  original 
texts  may  be  found  in  his  monumental  treatise  The  Un- 
written Literature  of  Hawaii^  which  was  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  some  years  ago. 

Another  fine  poem  on  a  nature  theme  describes  a  rain 
storm.  This  mele  formed  the  first  stanza  of  a  song  for  the 
ala'a  papa  dance,  the  dance  of  highest  rank  and  dignity.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Emerson,  "In  its  best  days  this  was  a  stately 
and  dignified  performance,  comparable  to  the  old-fashioned 
courtly  minuet."  The  scene  is  laid  in  Ko'o-lau,  the  wind- 
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ward  district  of  Oahu.  Ko'o-lau  is  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  sea,  on  the  other  by  a  magnificent  mountain  wall.  The 
poet  describes  the  rain  advancing  from  the  sea  across  the 
lowlands,  and  finally  dashing  itself  against  the  great  preci- 
pices. 

'Twas  in  Ko'o-lau  I  met  with  the  rain: 

It  comes  with  lifting  and  tossing  of  dust, 

Advancing  in  columns,  dashing  along. 

The  rain,  it  sighs  in  the  forest; 

The  rain,  it  beats  and  whelms,  like  the  surf; 

It  smites,  it  smites  now  the  land. 

Pasty  the  earth  from  the  stamping  rain ; 

Full  run  the  streams,  a  rushing  flood; 

The  mountain  wall  leaps  with  the  rain. 

See  the  water  chafing  its  bounds  like  a  dog, 

A  raging  dog,  gnawing  its  way  to  pass  out. 

A  quaint  fancy  of  the  Hawaiian  led  him  to  endow  the 
beautiful  tree-snails  (ka-huli)  with  vocal  powers.  These 
shells  are  prettily  banded  with  various  shades  of  green,  brown, 
black,  and  white.  They  were  formerly  abundant  in  the 
humid  forests,  and  were  gathered  by  the  natives  for  neck- 
laces. Here  is  a  Song  of  the  Tree  Shell: 

Trill  a-far, 

Trill  a-near, 

A  dainty  song-wreath, 

Wreathe  ako-lea. 

Ko-lea,  ko-lea, 

Fetch  me  some  dew, 

Dew  from  the  pink  ako-lea. 

The  ako-lea  is  a  beautiful  climbing  fern,  with  reddish  stems. 
The  ko-lea  is  the  red-breasted  plover.  The  Hawaiian  poet 
delighted  in  plays  upon  words,  and  here  the  chirping  of  the 
"snail"  suggested  to  his  onomatopoetic  imagination  the  names 
of  the  fern  and  the  bird. 
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The  shark  (mano)  is  plentiful  in  Hawaiian  waters.  It 
had  a  prominent  place  in  many  ancient  legends  and  religious 
beliefs.  Individual  sharks  were  worshiped  as  demigods.  The 
spirits  of  certain  persons,  either  before  or  after  death,  were 
believed  to  have  taken  possession  of  certain  sharks.  Occa- 
sionally they  resumed  human  form.  These  human  shark- 
monsters  were  greatly  dreaded,  because  of  their  ravenous  lust 
for  human  flesh.  The  famous  shark  Ni-uhi,  mentioned  in  the 
song  given  below,  belonged  to  this  class. 

One  of  the  ancient  animal  dances  was  dedicated  to  the 
shark-god,  and  was  called  hula  mano,  shark  dance.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Emerson  the  performers  assumed  a  sitting  posture  ; 
the  action  was  quiet  and  not  spectacular;  and  the  mele  was 
cantillated  in  distinct  and  quiet  tone  and  manner. 

Alas!  I  am  seized  by  the  shark,  great  shark! 

Lala-kea  with  triple-banked  teeth. 

The  stratum  of  Lono  is  gone, 

Torn  up  by  the  monster  shark, 

Ni-uhi  with  fiery  eyes, 

That  flamed  in  the  deep  blue  sea. 

Alas!  and  alas! 

When  flowers  the  wili-wili  tree, 

That  is  the  time  when  the  shark-god  bites. 

Alas!    I  am  seized  by  the  huge  shark! 

O  blue  sea,  O  dark  sea, 

Foam-mottled  sea  of  Kane ! 

What  pleasure  I  took  in  my  dancing! 

Alas!  now  consumed  by  the  monster  shark! 

Lala-kea  was  a  designation  for  the  whole  class  of  man-eating 
sea  monsters.  Stratum  of  lono  was  one  of  the  underlying 
strata  of  the  earth  that  must  be  passed  before  reaching  the 
Hawaiian  Hades.  The  wili-wili  is  a  lowland  tree  that  flow- 
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ers  in  the  spring  and  early  summer;  in  these  months  parents 
forbade  their  children  from  swimming  in  the  deep  waters,  for 
fear  of  the  shark.  Kane  was  the  chief  god  of  the  Hawaiians. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  characteristic  nature  theme  in  Ha- 
waiian verse  is  the  volcano  and  its  fiery  goddess  Pele.  Around 
her  name,  mightiest  of  the  Polynesian  goddesses,  accumulated 
a  mass  of  lore  and  legend.  The  following  stanza,  from  an 
ancient  mele,  of  eight  stanzas,  is  representative: 

Heaven's  painted  one  side  by  the  dawn, 

Her  curtains  half  open,  half  drawn; 

A  rumbling  is  heard  far  below. 

Wakea  insists  he  will  know 

The  name  of  the  god  that  tremors  the  land. 

"  'Tis  I,"  grumbles  Pele, 

"I  have  scooped  out  the  pit  Hu'e-hu'e, 

A  pit  that  reaches  to  fire, 

A  fire  fresh  kindled  by  Pele." 

Now  day  climbs  up  to  the  east; 

Morn  folds  the  curtains  of  night; 

The  spade  of  sapper   resounds  'neath   the  plain; 

The  goddess  is  at  it  again ! 

In  another  mele  the  poet  views  the  destruction  wrought 
by  one  of  Pele's  dreadful  lava  flows.  The  beautiful  wood- 
land is  devastated,  and  the  humid  Hilo  district  is  scorched  by 
rivers  of  fire. 

Puna  smokes  mid  the  bowling  of  rocks — 
Wood  and  rock  the  she-god  heaps  in  confusion, 
The  plain  Olu-ea  is  one  bed  of  live  coals; 
Puna  is  strewn  with  fire  clean  to  A-pua, 
Thickets  and  tall  trees  a-blazing. 
Sweep  on,  O  fire-ax,  thy  flame-shooting  flood ! 


The  bones  of  wet  Hilo  rattle  from  drought; 
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She  turns  for  comfort  to  mountain,  to  sea, 
Fissured  and  broken,  resolved  to  dust. 

Dr.  Emerson  considers  The  Water  of  Kane  the  finest  em- 
bodiment of  the  romantico-mystical  idealism  of  the  ancient 
philosophy.  Kane  was  the  chief  god.  The  imagery  of  the 
poem  recalls  passages  from  the  Vedic  hymns.  The  last  three 
stanzas  will  suffice  to  show  the  rich  nature  symbolism  of  this 
Polynesian  masterpiece.  It  is  the  supreme  expression  in  Ha- 
waiian nature  poetry: 

This  question  I  ask  of  you : 

Where,  pray,  is  the  Water  of  Kane? 

Yonder,  at  sea,  on  the  ocean, 

In  the  driving  rain, 

In  the  heavenly  bow, 

In  the  pile-up  mist-wraith, 

In  the  blood-red  rainfall, 

In  the  ghost-pale  cloud-form ; 

There  is  the  Water  of  Kane. 

One  question  I  put  to  you: 

Where,  where  is  the  Water  of  Kane? 

Up  on  high  is  the  Water  of  Kane, 

In  the  heavenly  blue, 

In  the  black  piled  cloud, 

In  the  black-black  cloud, 

In  the  black-mottled  sacred  cloud  of  the  gods; 

There  is  the  Water  of  Kane. 

One  question  I  ask  of  you: 

Where  flows  the  Water  of  Kane? 

Deep  in  the  ground,  in  the  gushing  spring, 

In  the  ducts  of  Kane  and  Loa, 

A  well-spring  of  water,  to  quaff, 

A  water  of  magic  power — 

The  water  of  life! 

Life!    Oh,  give  us  this  life! 

Vaughan  MacCaughey 
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MR.  ROBINSON  IN  CAMELOT 

Merlin,  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.    Macmillan  Co. 

Que  dlable  faites-vous  dans  cette  galere?  one  might  ask 
Mr.  Robinson  when  one  finds  him  trying  to  resuscitate  Mer- 
lin and  Vivian  and  King  Arthur,  and  others  of  that  over- 
worked and  much  over-poetized  Camelot  crowd.  To  tell 
the  truth,  they  do  not  show  very  disquieting  signs  of  life 
at  the  touch  of  his  blank-verse  wand,  although  they  indulge 
freely  in  long  discursive  monologues  and  dialogues.  He  puts 
Merlin  and  Vivian  through  new  paces,  quite  domesticates 
them  at  Broceliande — 

"Now  be   a  pleasant  Merlin,"  Vivian  said — 
and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  "poor,  foiled,  flouted,  miser- 
able king,"  with  his  "old  illusions  that  were  dead  forever" ; 
but  there  is  little  magic  in  his  touch  upon  any  of  these  familiar 
figures. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  touch  them  without  magic, 
even  though  the  poet's  purpose  be  not  mainly  with  their 
familiar  drama  but  with  his  philosophy  of  life.  He  uses 
Merlin  to  show  us  once  more  the  wise  man,  the  king-maker, 
wearying  of  wisdom  and  power  and  utterly  content  with 
love  until,  finding  that  "his  cold  angel's  name  was  Change," 
he  is  forced  back  upon  philosophy.  And  he  uses  this  episode, 
and  the  whole  Camelot  tragedy,  to  show  the  tragedy  of 
human  destiny,  which  mixes  up  wise  man,  fool  and  king  until 
one  can  not  tell  them  apart,  and  confounds  their  plots  and 
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counterplots,  their  crusades  and  wars — all  the  elaborate  ma- 
chinery of  their  presumptuous  ruling  of  men's  lives.  And 
of  course,  through  all  this,  the  poet  has  modern  affairs  in 
mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  little  mythical  group  so  dear 
to  song  and  story. 

It  is  Robinson  experimenting  a  la  Tennyson,  and  the 
fusion  is  not  complete.  There  are  passages  of  "orgulous" 
blank  verse — if  we  may  borrow  Merlin's  word  in  praise 
of  Vivian — many  long  and  wisely  reflective  speeches;  but 
they  are  neither  in  our  temper  and  dialect  nor  in  those  of 
the  time-honored  heroes  of  the  Morte  d' Arthur.  Such  a 
speech  as  this  of  the  shorn  sage  to  his  charmer,  for  example, 
is  neither  fish,  flesh  nor  fowl : 

My  dear  fair  lady — 
And  there  is  not  another  under  heaven 
So  fair  as  you  are  as  I  see  you  now — 
I  cannot  look  at  you  too  much  and  eat ; 
And  I  must  eat,  or  be  untimely  ashes, 
Whereon  the  light  of  your  celestial  gaze 
Would  fall,  I  fear  me,  for  no  longer  time 
Than  on  the  solemn  dust  of  Jeremiah — 
Whose  beard  you   likened   once,   in   heathen  jest, 
To  mine  that  now  is  no  man's. 

And  Vivian,  who  is  represented  as  pleased,  for  a  brief 
period,  with  this  solemnly  pompous  love-making — Vivian, 
who,  as  the  slip-cover  kindly  informs  us,  "for  the  first  time 
in  modern  literature  comes  to  her  own" — what  does  Mr. 
Robinson  make  of  the  witch-lady  of  old  romance? 

Alas,  we  become  too  familiar  with  her,  with  the  usual 
consequence.  She  dissipates  her  witchery  in  speeches  of  forty 
or  more  smooth  pentameter  lines,  uttered  while  Merlin  is 
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in  "the  noose  of  her  soft  arms" — like  this: 

Look  at  me  now  and  say  if  what  I  say 

Be  folly  or  not;  for  my  unquiet  head 

Is  no  conceit  of  mine.     I  had  it  first 

When  I  was  born;  and  I  shall  have  it  with  me 

Till  my  unquiet  soul  is  on  its  way 

To  be,  I  hope,  where  souls  are  quieter. 

This  from  the  author  of  such  a  masterpiece  as  Be n  Jottson 
Entertains  a  Man  from  Stratford! 

It  is  queer  what  a  fascination  those  old  tales  have  for  the 
most  indigenous  poets!  One  would  have  pronounced  Mr. 
Robinson  immune — now  that  he  has  had-  a  light  case  of  the 
fever  perhaps  he  will  be.  H.  M. 

A  MISGUIDED  POET 

Sappho  in  Levkas  and  Other  Poems,  by  William  Alexander 

Percy.    Yale  Univ.  Press. 

This  book  has  been  so  much  praised  by  highly  respected 
reviewers  that  I  have  taken  it  up  a  number  of  times  with  a 
firm  resolve  to  read  it.  But  each  time  I  have  failed.  Only 
the  heroic  purpose  of  writing  about  it  enables  me  to  read  it, 
because  it  is  full  of  everything  that  I  most  dislike  and  resent 
in  poetry:  from  words  and  phrases  imitative  of  a  bygone 
diction  or  manner,  like  guerdon,  methinks,  of  yore,  the  em- 
purpled air,  the  limpid  surge  of  darkness,  the  gray  and  lucent 
hour,  the  gods'  ambrosial  dalliance,  and  hundreds  more  such 
minor  derelictions,  to  the  mortal  sin  of  sacrilegious  misuse  of 
a  great  name  and  an  ancient  tradition. 

It  is  strange  that  the  lyric  Sappho,  whose  fame  rests  upon 
some  thirty  magic  lines,  should  have  inspired  more  long- 
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winded  poetic  palaver  than  any  prolix  queen  of  history.  She, 
whose  song  was  of  a  poignant  brevity,  is  made,  in  this  case, 
to  utter  page  after  page  of  such  cannery  talk  as  this — I  quote 
at  hap-hazard,  for  it's  all  alike : 

When  shining  day  aroused  the  earth  and  me 

I  turned  me  from  that  road-side  home,  full-fledged 

In  Aphrodite.     Not  the  gales  of  spring 

Dashing  the  tenuous,  frayed  clouds  high  up  the  sky, 

Were  plumed  with  wilder  rapture  than  my  heart! 

Nor  was  the  earth's  red  longing  for  fruition 

More  hot  than  mine  for  Phaon. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  lady's  monologue  is  ad- 
dressed to  Zeus,  who  was  probably  asleep  as  he  does  not  reply. 
Her  eloquence  continues  through  no  less  than  five  hundred 
"lines  long  and  short,"  and  finally  culminates  in  the  following 
outburst  as  she  takes  the  fatal  plunge: 

Ah — madness — madness — uncoil,  old  anguish! 

Ah! 

O  cool,  gray  wind  of  dawn  !     O  sea ! 

Thou  harlot-hearted  woman,  sleep ! 

And  wake  thou,  Sappho,  leafy-templed  child  of  God, 

Upon  the  lovely  world  another  day! 

Come,  fearless,  piteous  heart  of  mine   .    .    .   come   .    .    . 

At  last  the  comfort  and  the  cleansing  of  the  sea. 

Is  there  anyone  who  can  hear  the  supreme  lyric  poet  of  the 
world  addressing  in  this  strain  either  Zeus  or  herself? 

The  shorter  poems  are  not  so  flagrant  in  mediocrity :  two 
or  three  sonnets — Invocation,  Wild  Geese — show  talent,  but 
a  talent  breaking  to  pieces  on  old  rocks.  The  poet  is  so  in- 
volved with  inherited  ideas,  so  netted  in  the  pleached  style 
of  Keats,  that  he  can't  get  out  from  shore  and  give  his  craft 
a  fair  chance  in  the  open  sea.  Even  the  American  mocking- 
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bird's  "song  of  triumph  and  unwisdom"  suggests  Antinous 
to  him.  And  he  actually  calls  his  sweetheart  "love,"  begin- 
ning his  ode  To  Lucrezia  with  these  moving  lines : 

Pause  we  within  the  sunset,  love. 

Rare  is  such  time,  so  lovely  and  so  passionless — 

And  sweeter  far  than  when  the  proud  gold  morning 

Withers  the  dew  with  scorn  and  in  his  youth. 

Pause  here  and  let  me  speak 

As  lover  never  spoke  to  his  beloved. 

Surely  the  last  line  is  true,  but  the  poet  should  not  make  a 
merit  of  it. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  book,  because  it 
represents  certain  tendencies  which  the  modern  poet  should 
avoid  with  every  fibre  of  his  being  and  every  effort  of  his  art. 
Mr.  Percy  is  manifestly  a  student,  and  he  thinks,  like  some 
of  his  readers  and  reviewers,  that  poetry  can  be  made  out  of 
old  familiar  devices — a  special  jargon,  an  involved  and  in- 
verted style,  ancient  myths  and  heroes,  etc.  The  result  is  a 
smothering  of  whatever  inspiration  he  started  out  with — an 
absolutely  artificial  product,  with  neither  simplicity,  sincerity 
nor  emotion,  three  qualities  indispensable  in  poetry.  H.  M. 

AVENGED 

The  Flower  from  the  Ashes,  and  Other  Verse,  by  Edith  M. 

Thomas.    Thos.  B.  Mosher. 
The  White  Messenger,  and  Other  War  Poems,  by  Edith  M. 

Thomas.    Richard  G.  Badger. 

These  books  remind  me  of  an  evening  in  1909,  when  I 
read  in  Harper  s  Weekly  Miss  Thomas'  centenary  article 
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on  Poe,  in  which  she  proved  to  her  entire  satisfaction  that 
Poe  was  no  poet.  I  did  not  care  what  the  lady  thought,  or 
proved,  or  thought  she  proved,  but  there  was  something  in 
the  spirit  of  that  article — as  of  a  lash  wielded  by  the  grim 
ghost  of  that  cold  New  England  respectability  which  had 
pursued  Poe  throughout  his  life,  and  which  now  tactfully 
seized  upon  his  hundredth  birthday  to  stamp  on  his  laurelled 
grave — something  which  made  me  vow,  like  the  youthful 
Hannibal,  eternal  enmity. 

So  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  being  free  from  prejudice  when 
I  find  it  impossible  to  read  these  books.  I  dip  in  here  and 
there  and  find  respectability  still  protecting  dulness.  Poe 
is  avenged.  H.  M. 

CHILD   VERSE    FOR    GROWN-UPS 

Songs  of  a  Baby's  Day,  by  Frances  Shaw,  with  illustrations 

by  Sylvia  Shaw.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

To  the  readers  of  POETRY  who  have  known  the  appeal  of 
Mrs.  Shaw's  work,  and  to  everyone  else,  this  rare  little  book 
should  come  as  a  delight.  The  suggestion  of  music  with 
which  it  opens  gives  us  at  once  the  receptive  mood.  Its  con- 
tents have  sung  themselves  naturally  and  poetically  from  the 
mother-instinct.  The  language  is  not  that  of  an  infant,  for 
an  infant  is  "with  no  language  but  a  cry" ;  nor  may  an  infant 
be  said  to  think.  These  songs  are  rather  an  interpretation  of 
the  feel  of  a  baby-in-arms,  and  this  feel  has  been  expressed 
by  Mrs.  Shaw  more  truly  than  I  have  seen  it  expressed  be- 
fore. The  poet's  mood  is  one  of  delicate  humor,  with  a  light 
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touch  upon  harmonies  more  subtle  than  they  seem  at  the 
first  glance. 

We  who  speak  quite  naturally  of  going  out  to  dine  must 
chuckle  when  she  makes  her  small  singer  say,  "when  I  go 
up  to  dine."  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  baby-sensation : 

I  am  a  little  hunter  bold, 

My  daily  food  I  seek. 

I  take  a  lick  at  everything 

That  passes  by  my  cheek. 

In  menfolk's  cuffs  and  ladies'  sleeves 

There's  nothing  to  be  found ; 

It  seems  to  me  there's  only  one 

Quite  happy  hunting-ground. 

Miss  Sylvia  Shaw  has  caught  the  mood  of  the  songs  in 
her  sympathetic  illustrations.  Agnes  Freer 

The  Little  God,  by  Katharine  Howard.     Sherman,  French 

&Co. 

This  is  an  engaging  book  of  "child-verse  for  grown-ups," 
by  a  poet  who  has  hitherto  been  known  for  grown-up  work. 
The  little  hero  of  the  poems  "wonders  everything."  The 
crocus,  the  rose,  the  stinging  honey-bee,  the  "miz,"  the 
"poblum"  and  many  other  things  divert  his  inquiring  mind, 
which  sighs: 

I  wish  I  could  remember 
When  I  was  just  a  worm. 

One  day  he  runs  away — but  let  him  tell  it : 

I  ran  away — 

I  climbed  the  garden  wall 

And  ran  into  the  day. 

It  was  so  big  and  wide 

I  couldn't  play. 

I  don't  know  why, 
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But  I  was  quite  afraid — 
Just  God  and  I 
Alone  in  the  daylight. 
I  was  afraid  He  couldn't 
See  me  from  the  sky, 
I  felt  so  small. 

I  couldn't  play  at  all. 
The  wild  flowers 
Were  different  from  ours. 
And  then,  some  way  or  other, 
I  grew  afraid  of  God — 
I  wanted  Mother. 

The  book  gives  us,  with  a  certain  simplicity  and  sincerity, 
the  quaint  wonder  and  humor  and  bitterness  of  little  people's 
lives,  as  they  appear  to  a  sympathetic  poet  looking  in  the 
window  of  their  minds.  H.  M. 

OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

THE  VIGILANTES 

It  is  useless  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  war  has  been 
forced  upon  us  with  the  deadly  insistence  of  a  sum  in  arith- 
metic— the  crisis  is  spiritual.  We  find  ourselves  wondering 
what  the  reaction  of  the  poets  will  be — will  it  be  the 
old  emotional  reaction  of  individual  sacrifice,  as  with  Rupert 
Brooke,  or  will  it  be  something  different?  We  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  Hymns  of  Hate.  That  is  not  the  spirit 
in  which  we  have  entered  the  war.  But  one  thing  is  sure: 
the  country  will  look  to  its  poets  for  inspiration  and  justifica- 
tion, even  as  it  looks  to  soldiers  and  inventors  for  material 
aid.  And  the  nature  of  the  response  will  be  in  some  sort  a 
test  of  the  sympathy  between  the  two.  Will  there  be 
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any  popular  poets  of  the  stature  of  Whittier  or  Lowell? 
The  best  poetry  about  war  is  usually  about  wars  that  are 
over — like  many  love  songs.  Very  little  real  poetry  is  writ- 
ten in  the  heat  of  battle — except  the  marching  songs  which 
correspond  in  measure  to  the  dynamic  pressure  of  the  times, 
or  the  songs  which,  with  little  intrinsic  merit,  yet  serve  to 
gather  up  and  focus  a  national  mood,  and  so  live  forever  with 
a  sort  of  trailing  emotional  connotation  which  the  lines  them- 
selves hardly  warrant. 

Already  a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  designed  in  some 
fashion  to  mobilize  the  poets,  writers  and  artists  of  the  coun- 
try: The  Vigilantes,  with  headquarters  at  110  West  34th 
Street,  New  York  City,  is  a  non-partisan  organization  of 
authors,  artists,  writers,  and  others  for  patriotic  purposes. 
The  articles  and  poems  contributed  to  the  Vigilantes  are  syn- 
dicated to  a  news  service  which  includes  practically  every 
newspaper  of  any  importance  in  the  country. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  this  very  democratic  way 
of  commandeering  Pegasus  will  produce.  Writers  and  artists 
who  desire  to  offer  their  services  to  their  country  are  re- 
quested to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Vigilantes.  A.  C.  H. 

AN  EXPLANATION 

The  Poetry  Society  of  America  officially  objects  to  a  state- 
ment by  "W.  W.,"  New  York  correspondent  of  the  London 
Poetry  Review,  to  the  effect  that  it  owes  its  existence  to  the 
inspiration  furnished  by  the  English  Poetry  Society. 
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According  to  Mr.  Edward  J.  Wheeler,  president  of  the 
P.  S.  A.,  the  inspiration  came  from  Paris,  not  London.  From 
the  founding  of  the  American  society  in  the  spring  of  1910, 
its  model  was  the  Paris  Salon  of  Poetry,  and  its  members 
were  unaware  that  the  English  society  had  been  founded  in 
1909. 

New  poetry  societies  continue  to  be  founded.  The  Ohio 
Valley  Poetry  Society,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  has 
had  an  enthusiastic  first  season,  also  the  San  Diego  Chapter 
of  the  P.  S.  A. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Dear  POETRY:    This  is  the  way  some  of  us  felt — 
WHEN  SPOON  RIVER  CAME 

We  never  were  on  any  of  the  maps, 
And  railroad  folders  dotted  us  and  left 
Our  destiny  to  the  particular  god 
Who  watches  over  one-horse  country  towns. 
And  then  to  find  our  annals  written  down 
In  black  and  white — in  poetry — in  a  book! 
No  wonder  we  felt  strange. 

Joe  Noble  bought 

The  book  when  he  went  into  Hamlinburg 
To  buy  embalming  fluid ;  for  you  see 
Joe  runs,  along  with  his  Emporium, 
An   undertaking   parlor. 

One  blue  day 

In  April  I  met  Reverend  Snow  close  by 
The  stone  bridge  at  the  edge  of  town.     He  too 
Smelt  something  in  the  air     .     .     .     He  stopped,  and  then 
I  knew  it  wasn't  altogether  spring 
That  brought  the  Baptist  minister  so  far 
From  Main  Street's  sidewalks.    It  was  plain  to  see 
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The  Reverend  Snow  was  wrestling  with  his  soul. 
It  didn't  seem  quite  decent  to  draw  up 
And  talk  about  the  weather,  so  I  passed 
And  wondered. 

Well,  it  wasn't  very  long 
Till  everybody  had  a  furtive  look. 
And  Doctor  Clark  began  to  take  the  back 
Road  into  town.     And  Mr.  Templeton, 
Our  banker,  seemed  to  have  a  nervous  trick 
Of  laughing  and  of  puckering  up  his  eyes 
Whenever  we  went  in  to  draw  some  gold. 
Miss  Curran,  when  I  met  her  on  the  way 
To  school  and  banged  my  milk  cans,  wouldn't  smile 
That  quick-lipped  smile  of  hers — my  little  joke 
Fell  flat.     .     .     She  seemed  so  young  and  wistful-like; 
Something,  like  smoke — and  yet  it  wasn't  smoke — 
Came  drifting  in  and  shut  us  from  the  sun. 
I  felt  it  like  a  fever  in  my  bones. 
I  wasn't  sick,  and  yet  I  could  have  sworn 
People   looked   mottled — sort  of  yellowish — 
And  walked  as  though  their  eyes  weren't  very  clear. 
And  then  I  got  it,  straight  from  Reverend  Snow ! 
It  came  all  thumbed  and  blurred  and  underscored. 
I  read  it  through  three  times. 

I  think  I  know 

Why  Reverend  Snow  went  out  beyond  the  bridge 
And  didn't  hear  the  larks  in  Miller's  Field. 
I  think  I  know  why  Doctor  Clark  comes  home 
From  country  cases  by  the  town's  back  door. 
I  think  I  know  why  Mr.  Templeton 
Broke  down  and  had  to  go  to  Hamlinburg 
To  take  some  sort  of  treatment  for  his  heart. 
I  think  I  understand — at  least,  almost — 
Why  poor  Miss  Curran  fainted  at  her  desk. 
I  think     .     .     .     Who  is  that  man  who  found  us  out? 
We  never  were  on  any  of  the  maps! 

Leslie  Nelson  Jennings 
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TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

With  the  beginning  of  Volume  XI — October,  1917 — the 
subscription  price  of  POETRY  will  be  advanced  to  two  dollars 
a  year,  and  single  numbers  to  twenty  cents.  The  heavy  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  paper,  and  in  all  other  expenses  of  the 
business,  makes  this  change  absolutely  necessary;  in  fact, 
subscribers  get  the  benefit  of  our  endowment  to  such  a  degree 
that  even  the  new  subscription  price  will  not  cover  the  actual 
cost  of  the  twelve  monthly  numbers. 

The  endowment  fund  for  the  next  five  years  is  not  yet 
large  enough  to  ensure  the  future  of  the  magazine.  If  oui 
friends  think  POETRY  ought  to  continue,  they  should  help. 
We  ask  some  special  evidence  of  support  from  each  reader 
who  believes  that  the  art  needs  an  organ — and  especially  this 
organ,  however  imperfect. 

To  be  sure  of  continuing  we  should  have  several  hundred 
Supporting  Subscribers  at  ten  dollars  a  year. 

And  we  ask  each  of  our  regular  subscribers  to  secure  one 
other  subscriber.  Until  October  first  subscriptions  will  be 
received  at  the  old  rate  of  $1.50  per  year.  Send  in  your 
renewals,  and  add  besides  a  new  name  to  our  list. 

In  time  of  war  cherish  the  arts. 

APOLOGIES   TO    SARA  TEASDALE 

After  a  two-years'  respite  from  serious  error,  POETRY  has  to 
apologize  for  a  ruinous  misprint,  besides  another  of  less  importance, 
in  the  group  of  poems  by  Sara  Teasdale  printed  last  month.  In 
the  first  poem,  Barter,  on  page  124,  the  last  two  lines  of  the  second 
stanza  should  read : 

And  for  your  spirit's  still  delight 
Holy  thoughts  that  star  the  night. 

In  the  poem  Spirit's  House,  on  page  125,  the  word  the,  in  the 
eighth  line,  should  be  stricken  out,  and  we  beg  all  subscribers  to 
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draw  a  line  through  it  in  their  copies.     The  line  should  read: 
For  I  have  good  of  all  my  pain. 

The  first  error  is  corrected  in  a  reprint  of  the  whole  leaf,  which 
our  readers  will  find  opposite  the  Books  Received  in  the  present 
number.  This  leaf  should  be  removed  and  pasted  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  June  number,  instead  of  the  faulty  leaf.  The  attention 
of  binders  especially  should  be  called  to  it,  and  all  copies  of  Vol- 
ume X  bound  in  this  office  will  be  so  corrected. 

This  error  represents  a  curious  bit  of  printer's-devil  malice.  The 
first  proof,  which  was  carefully  read  by  both  editor  and  author, 
was  correct.  Who  could  have  dreamed  that  the  typesetter,  losing 
a  line  from  his  form,  would  so  neatly  fit  in  another  poet's  line, 
matching  it  up  not  only  in  length  but  in  rhyme !  Ingenuity  in 
mischief  could  go  no  further,  and  unfortunately  the  editor's  eagle 
eye  was  deceived. 

NOTES 

Our  readers  have  often  been  informed  about  most  of  the  poets 
in  this  number.  Mr.  Lindsay  will  add  these  poems  and  others 
to  a  new  edition  of  The  Congo  and  Other  Poems  which  the  Mac- 
millan  Co.  will  issue  next  autumn.  He  reminds  us  that  Pocahontas 
is  buried  at  Gravesend,  England,  and  that  Mr.  Sandburg's  line, 
which  he  quotes,  is  from  "one  of  his  loveliest  poems,"  Cool  Tombs. 

Alice  Corbin  (Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Henderson)  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning one  of  the  editors  of  POETRY,  and  Mr.  Pound  has  repre- 
sented its  interests  abroad.  Dr.  W.  C.  Williams,  of  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  who  was  one  of  our  earliest  contributors,  will  soon  publish 
a  book  of  verse  through  the  Four  Seas  Co.  Mr.  Robert  Alden 
Sanborn,  of  New  York,  is  the  author  of  Horizons  (Four  Seas  Co.)  ; 
Miss  Katharine  Howard  of  Poems,  The  Little  God,  and  Eve  and 
other  symbolic  plays  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.).  Dorothy  Dudley 
(Mrs.  Henry  B.  Harvey),  a  too  reticent  poet  although  a  Chicagoan, 
has  published  little. 

Of  those  whom  we  are  printing  for  the  first  time:  Lyon  Shar- 
man,  recently  of  Chicago  but  formerly  a  resident  of  China  and  of 
Winnipeg,  has  published  prose,  but  as  yet  little  verse ;  Mr.  Rudolph 
Altrocchi,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  faculty,  also  has.  printed 
little  verse;  and  Mr.  Morris  Beer,  of  New  York,  has  appeared 
in  other  magazines. 

Of  the  small  poets  in  our  children's  section,  four  have  a  literary 
heritage.  Hilda  Conkling  is  the  daughter  of  Graze  Hazard  Conk- 
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ling,  Frank  M.  Schoonmaker  is  the  son  of  Edwin  Davies  Schoon- 
maker,  Lila  Rich  is  the  sister  of  H.  Thompson  Rich,  and  Malcolm 
Erskine  is  the  son  of  the  late  Barbara  Peattie  Erskine,  a  poet  of 
most  delicate  quality,  and  the  grandson  of  two  well-known  novel- 
ists, Elia  W.  Peattie  and  "Parke  Erskine."  Of  the  other  four 
children,  Betty  Orr  lives  in  Cincinnati,  Lee  Fechheimer  in  Win- 
netka,  111.,  Louise  Hart  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Elmond  McNaught 
in  Normal,  111. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL  VERSE: 

Streets  and  Faces,  by  Scudder  Middleton.  The  Little  Book  Pub- 
lisher, Arlington,  N.  J. 

The  Witches'  Sabbath,  by  E.  H.  W.  Meyerstein.  B.  H.  Blackwell, 
Oxford,  Eng. 

Jevons  Block:  a  Book  of  Sex  Enmity,  by  Kate  Buss.  McGrath 
Sherrill  Press,  Boston. 

When  the  Leaves  Come  Out,  by  Ralph  Chaplin.  Privately  printed, 
Cleveland,  O. 

The  Story  of  a  Toiler,  by  Andrew  Franzen.     Privately  printed. 

Strange  Meetings,  by  Harold  Monro.     Poetry  Bookshop,  London. 

Love  and  Laughter,  by  Caroline  Edwards  Prentiss.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Billie  Boy  and  I,  by  Will  P.  Snyder.     Sherman,  French  &  Co. 

The  Mantle  of  Dunbar  and  Other  Poems,  by  Chas.  Bertram  John- 
son. Privately  printed. 

The  Concert  and  Other  Studies,  by  R.  D.  Jameson.  Privately 
printed. 

The  Book  of  Self,  by  James  Oppenheim.    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Asphalt  and  Other  Poems,  by  Orrick  Johns.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Thirteen  Poems,  by  H.  C.  B.,  1910-1916.     Headley  Bros.,  London. 

Poems,  by  Ralph  Hodsgon.     Macmillan  Co. 

COLLECTED   WORKS   AND   PLAYS: 

Complete  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Collected,  Edited,  and  Ar- 
ranged with  Memoir  and  Bibliography  by  J.  H.  Whitty.  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Co. 

Yzdra,  A  Tragedy,  by  Louis  V.  Ledoux.     Macmillan  Co. 

The  Plays  of  Emile  Verhaeren,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
PROSE : 

Personality,  by  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore.     Macmillan  Co. 
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HIGH  CHIN  BOB 

|AY  high  up  in  the  Mokiones,  among  the  moun- 
tain tops, 
A  lion  cleaned  a  yearlin's  bones  and  licked  his 

thankful  chops, 

When  who  upon  the  scene  should  ride  a  trip- 
pin'  down  the  slope, 

But  High  Chin  Bob  of  sinful  pride  and  maverick-hungry 
rope. 

"Oh,   glory  be   to   me!"   says  he,   "and   fame's  unfadin' 

flowers ; 

I  ride  my  good  top  hoss  today  and  I'm  top  hand  of  Lazy-J, 
So,  Kitty-cat,  you're  ours!" 

The  lion  licked  his  paws  so  brown  and  dreamed  soft  dreams 
of  veal, 
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As   High   Chin's  loop  come  circlin'   down  and   roped  him 

round  his  meal. 
He  yowled  quick  fury  to  the  world  and  all  the  hills  yelled 

back; 
That  top  hoss  give  a  snort  and  whirled,  and  Bob  caught  up 

the  slack; 

"Oh,  glory  be  to  me,"  says  he,  "we'll  hit  the  glory  trail. 
No  man  has  looped  a  lion's  head  and  lived  to  drag  the 

bugger  dead, 
Till  I  shall  tell  the  tale." 

'Way  high  up  in  the  Mokiones  that  top  hoss  done  his  best, 
'Mid  whippin'  brush  and  rattlin'  stones  from  canon-floor  to 

crest ; 
Up  and  down  and  round  and  cross,  Bob  pounded  weak  and 

wan, 
But  pride  still  glued  him  to  his  hoss  and  glory  drove  him  on. 

"Oh,  glory  be  to  me,"  says  he,  "this  glory  trail  is  rough! 
I'll  keep  this  dally  round  the  horn  until  the  toot  of  judg- 
ment morn, 
Before  I'll  holler  'nough!" 

Three  suns  had  rode  their  circle  home  beyond  the  desert  rim, 
And  turned  their  star-herds  loose  to  roam  the  ranges  high 
and  dim; 
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And  whenever  Bob  turned  and  hoped  the  limp  remains  to 

find, 
A  red-eyed  lion,  belly-roped,  but  healthy,  loped  behind ! 

"Oh,  glory  be  to  me,"  says  Bob,  "he  kaint  be  drug  to 

death! 
These  heroes  that  I've  read  about  were  only  fools  that 

stuck  it  out, 
To  the  end  of  mortal  breath." 

'Way  high  up  in  the  Mokiones,  if  you  ever  come  there  at 

night, 
You'll  hear  a  ruckus  amongst  the  stones  that  will  lift  your 

hair  with  fright; 

You'll  see  a  cow  boss  thunder  by  and  a  lion  trail  along, 
And  the  rider  bold,  with  chin  on  high  sings  forth  his  glory 

song: 

"Oh,  glory  be  to  me,"  says  he,  "and  to  my  mighty  noose  ; 
Oh,  pardner,  tell  my  friends  below,  I  took  a  ragin'  dream 

in  tow, 
And  though  I  never  laid  him  low — I  never  turned  him 

loose!" 

Cowboy  Son^ — Author  Unknown 
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SONGS  OF  MANY  MOODS 

A   SONG  OF   HAPPINESS 

So  many  folk  are  happy  folk — 

The  feathered  folk  and  furred! 
And  many  a  kindly  glance  I've  had 

And  many  a  brisk  bright  word 
From  squirrel  and  from  gray  fieldmouse, 

From  cardinal  and  blackbird. 

It's  only  folk  within  the  wood 

Can  know  my  happiness. 
I  did  not  tell  my  secret,  but 

I  heard  the  robins  guess; 
The  golden  minnow  knows  it 

Beneath  the  water-cress. 

MAHHAVIS 

There  is  no  flower  that  would  hide  from  him 
The  mystic  secret  that  the  woodland  knows — 
Not  johnny-jump-ups  in  the  shadows  dim, 
Not  foxglove  nor  the  delicate  pale  rose, 
Nor  any  smallest  forest  thing  that  grows. 
For  he  is  lover  and  interpreter 
To  all  shy  life  that  blooms  or  sings,  or  goes 
Fur-clad  or  winged.     He  knows  every  burr, 
That  clings  to  Summer's  hem,  and  each  brown  insect's  whir. 
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He  loves  the  screech-owl  and  the  screaming  jay; 
His  heart  is  tender  to  the  fleet-winged  swallow, 
To  sea-gulls  and  to  sparrows  at  their  play, 
And  to  the  hook-beaked  hawks  that  swiftly  follow. 
The  marsh-hen,  building  by  the  sedgy  shallow, 
Is  not  more  gentle  with  her  brood  than  he, 
Who  finds  her  nest  beside  the  tall  rose-mallow, 
And  lifts  aside  the  fern,  that  he  may  see 
Her  little  fledglings  there,  and  woo  them  cunningly. 

For  him  the  forest  is  shot  through  with  song — 
Wren-song  and  thrush-song  thrilling  from  the  trees, 
Bee-song  shut  close  in  mountain-pink;  and  strong 
Sweet  arrowy  notes  from  bugles  of  the  breeze. 
With  a  laughing,  curious  lover's  eyes  he  sees 
The  sycamores,  nymph-white,  shake  out  their  hair, 
Green  as  the  locks  of  lithe-limbed  Nereides. 
All  things  we  dream  of  in  the  forest  there 
Are  real  to  him,  for  whom  a  flower  is  a  prayer. 


SHADOWS 

I 

My  dreams  of  you  are  sombre  in  the  twilight 
As  a  hedge  of  bramble  growing  interlaced — 

A  straggling  little  hedge  with  scarlet  berries, 
Sharp  to  the  touch,  and  bitter  to  the  taste. 
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II 

This  is  my  wrong  to  you,  O  man  that  I  love 

I  who  had  all  to  give 
And  would  have  held  back  naught  thereof, 

I  whom  love  taught  to  live, 

When  you  asked  for  a  loaf  of  my  baking, 

And  a  bit  of  blossomy  spray, 
Gave  only  these  for  your  taking, 

And  hid  the  rest  away. 

WIND-BLOWN 

I 

My  heart 

Rooted  like  the  tree, 
Like  the  tree  reaches  out  yearning  arms 
Clutching  at  the  wind. 

II 

Out  of  a  universe  of  things 
Two  only 

Give  me  any  measure  of  peace : 
Rain 

That  shuts  you  out, 
And  wind 
That  bears  me  away. 
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III 

If  for  one  hour, 

One  hour  when  the  sunset  is  live  gold, 
I  might  be  a  little  wind 

Running  with  gray  feet  along  the  edge  of  the  world, 
Could  I  not  forget 
For  one  hour? 

COMPENSATION 

I  shall  not  grieve  that  you  are  dead. 

I  sing  to  you  when  the  stars  hang  low; 
And  though  I  sang  till  dawn  were  red, 

You  still  must  hear,  you  could  not  go. 

You  are  contented,  being  dead — 

You  who  were  used  to  wander  far. 
Now  I  plant  flowers  at  your  head, 

And  steal  out  nightly  where  you  are. 

Ah,  once  you  wandered  far  and  long. 

And  left  me  waiting  hopeless  here. 
Though  I  sent  you  my  breaking  heart  in  a  song, 

You  were  too  far — you  could  not  hear. 

Now  it  is  I  could  go  oversea, 

And  though  I  stayed  till  years  were  sped, 
You  would  lie  peaceful,  waiting  me. 

I  shall  not  grieve  that  you  are  dead. 

Muna  Lee 
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KITES 

High  on  the  telephone  wires,  the  paltry  pitiful  thing 
Hangs  in  rags  and  tatters  and  loops  of  string. 
A  slight  breeze  shakes  it,  but  cannot  shake  it  down. 
It  flutters  and  flutters  forgotten  above  the  town. 

I  hate  a  stranded  kite, 

Picked  to  the  bones  where  the  wind  has  claws  that  tear 

And  the  rain  has  teeth  that  bite. 

A  child's  is  a  great  despair! 

Such  a  lot  of  paste 

And  twine  it  took,  and  wrapping  or  daily  paper, 

And  twists  for  its  tail,  lest  it  cut  too  great  a  caper 

Up  in  the  cumulous,  out  in  the  bellying,  buoying  air.   .    .    . 

Now  it  hangs  there! 

My  dreams  are  gorgeous  kites  like  the  kites  Chinese. 

I  can  feel  them  tug  and  yank  at  my  brain,  in  a  breeze, 

Shaped  like  serpent-dragons  and  whiskered  tigers  and  other 
eccentric  glories, 

Such  as  knights  and  goblins  and  beasts  out  of  fairy  stories ; 

Hung  with  golden  tinsel,  and  silver,  and  bright  red  fire- 
cracker paper, 

Each  jumper  and  twister  and  japer 

That  cuts  its  frolic  caper 

High  in  the  buoyant  blue. 

And,  high  as  I  fly  them,  I  stand  a  gaper 

At  other  kites.     Do  you? 
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My  kites  are  great  gilt  angels  in  garments  of  blue, 

With   white-feathered   wings    I    scalloped    from   song-book 

pages. 

They  dip  and  romp 
In  happy  pomp 

High  over  the  tossing  trees,  and  the  houses  too; 
And  afloat  through  the  silver  of  night  they  fling  bright  gages 
At  the  horned  stars  with  their  luminous,  twinkling  graces. 
They  sway  on  the  traces 

Of  comets,  and  nudge  the  moon,  and  smile  all  the  while 
The  same  untiring  and  ineffable  smile   .    .    . 
Is  it  painted  upon  their  faces? 

My  kites  are  huge  like  elephants,  small  like  mice. 

I  fly  them  all  in  a  flock,  in  spite  of  advice — 

The  best  advice! 

They  go  up  in  rainbow  brilliance  and  snow-white  storms, 

In  all  shapes  and  forms. 

Well,  here's  their  memento!  here's  the  superb  ideal 
Clutched  by  the  real ! 

That  frail  little  skeleton  flutters  between  the  wires 
Till  the  eyesight  tires.   .    .    . 

I  turn  to  go — 

Somewhat  dashed,  somewhat  dashed,  you  know! 

But  regard  that  bright 

Bulge  of  gold-lit  glory  that  soars  o'er  those  roofs,  so  white! 

Get  a  golden  cord !    I  must  have  that  cloud  for  a  kite ! 

William  Rose  Benet 
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KIN  TO  SORROW 

Am  I  kin  to  Sorrow, 

That  so  oft 
Falls  the  knocker  of  my  door — 

Neither  loud  nor  soft, 
But  as  long  accustomed, 

Under  Sorrow's  hand? 
Marigolds  around  the  step 

And  rosemary  stand, 
And  then  comes  Sorrow — 

And  what  does  Sorrow  care 
For  the  rosemary 

Or  the  marigolds  there? 
Am  I  kin  to  Sorrow? 

Are  we  kin? 
That  so  oft  upon  my  door — 

Oh,  come  in! 


THE  LITTLE  TAVERN 

I'll  keep  a  little  tavern 

Below  the  high  hill's  crest, 

Wherein  all  gray-eyed  people 
May  set  them  down  and  rest. 

There  shall  be  plates  a-plenty, 
And  mugs  to  melt  the  chill 
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Of  all  the  gray-eyed  people 
Who  happen  up  the  hill. 

There  sound  will  sleep  the  traveler, 

And  dream  his  journey's  end, 
But  I  will  rouse  at  midnight 

The  falling  fire  to  tend. 

Aye,  'tis  a  curious  fancy — 

But  all  the  good  I  know 
Was  taught  me  out  of  two  gray  eyes 

A  long  time  ago. 

AFTERNOON  ON  A  HILL 

I  will  be  the  gladdest  thing 

Under  the  sun ! 
I  will  touch  a  hundred  flowers 

And  not  pick  one! 

I  will  look  at  cliffs  and  clouds 

With  quiet  eyes, 
Watch  the  wind  bow  down  the  grass 

And  the  grass  rise. 

And  when  lights  begin  to  show 

Up  from  the  town 
I  will  mark  which  must  be  mine, 

And  then  start  down ! 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
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WHEN  I  HEARD  YOU  WERE  DEAD 

When  I  heard  you  were  dead, 
I  had  little  more  than  a  startled  word  to  give  ; 
We  had  been  too  long  apart, 
And  all  the  years  I  had  been  cold  to  you. 
But  the  pity  and  pain  of  your  leave-taking  rilled  me  with 
slow  resentment. 

Once  I  would  have  cared  to  make  a  song 

About  a  flower  you  gave  me — 

An  old  rose  shut  in  a  book  that  is  lost. 

I  was  cruel  to  you, 

And  you  had  nothing  better  from  the  rest  of  the  world ; 

That  is  what  made  me  angry. 

Well,  we  can  love  the  dead  in  our  own  way 
And  not  hurt  them; 
We  can  be  very  tender,  knowing  well 
They  will  not  come  back  to  us. 

I  have  thoughts  for  you  now, 
I  have  words  of  bereavement ; 
I  see  how  lovely  and  rare  you  were 
And  cry  out  after  you. 

Where  are  you  now,  whom  I  played  with  on  the  sands  when 

we  both  were  young  ? 
I  remember  your  girl's  body  stocky  and  strong, 
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Your  little  hard  hand-clasp, 
Your  truthful  eyes, 
Your  corn-pale  dancing  hair 
Growing  low  on  your  small  forehead. 
I   remember  you,  wet  from  the  surf,  catching  ball  like  a 
rough  boy. 

I  know  death  has  you ; 

That  very  likely  you  were  glad  to  die, 

Going  out  lonely  and  in  bitterness, 

With  your  dreams  all  crunched  to  black  dust   .    .    . 

Too  strong  for  life,  too  honest,  too  friendly  ancl  too  tender. 

I  hope,  if  the  grave  has  not  conspired  to  hold  you, 
You  have  forgotten  about  all  that. 

I  hope,  if  I  could  come  to  an  old  sea-beach  white  and  sunny, 
Where  spirits  immortally  human  played, 
I  would  find  you  there,  O  gray  eyes — the  laughing  comrade 
of  boys ! 


THE  ADVENTURER 
I 

What  is  he  struggling  to  say, 
With  his  red,  wrinkled  face 
And  clawing  hands? 
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He  has  just  come  out  of  the  darkness, 

Its  silence  is  still  upon  him, 

And  already  he  wants  to  talk  about  life ! 

Hush!— 

Perhaps  he  has  some  great  secret  of  birth  and  death, 

Learned  back  there  in  the  black  womb, 

Which  he  feels  life  stealing ; 

And  he  wants  to  tell  it  to  us 

And  cannot. 

He  is  more  terrible  than  funny. 


II 

Gallop,  gallop  on  my  knee — 
What  a  tireless  rider! 

I  didn't  think  of  your  doing  this 
When,  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
We  set  you  stirring. 

Now  I  suppose  you  must  keep  on ! 

If  you  follow  your  daddy 

You  will  have  a  merry  and  sad  time, 

Riding  a  cock-horse 

To  Banbury  Cross. 
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The  Adventurer 
III 

Arise,  child,  in  the  morning! 
Go  down  upon  the  shining  beach, 
Find  the  glinting  shells 
And  the  white  drops  of  moonstone. 

Gather  and  toss  them  away, 
Leaping. 

Under  the  towering  sky 

Be  wild  as  you  are  white ! 

Your  limbs  are  light  and  can  dance. 

Do  you  know  how  far  they  can  dance? 
Dance,  child,  and  see. 

Wilton  Agnew  Barrett 
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HOSPITAL  NOTES 

COMING    OUT    OF    ETHER 

Swish — swish — flash  by  the  spokes  of  the  Wheel  of  Pain  ; 

Dizzily  runs  the  whining  rim. 

Way  down  in  the  cool  dark  is  slow-revolving  sleep, 

But  I  hang  heavily  writhing  in  hot  chains 

High  in  the  crimson  stillness  of  my  body, 

And  the  swish-swish  of  the  spokes  of  the  Wheel  of  Pain. 


CLINIC 

Square  white  cells,  all  in  a  row,  with  ground-glass  windows  ; 
Tubes    treasuring    sacraments    of    suffering,    rubber    pipes, 

apparatus ; 
Walls  maculate  with  old  yellow  and  brown.    .    .    . 

Out  of  a  mass  of  human  flesh,  hairy  and  dull, 

Slim  shining  steel  grows,  dripping  slow  pale  thick  drops, 

And  regularly,  like  distant  whistles  in  a  fog,  groaning.    .    .    . 

Young  internes,  following  the  great  surgeon  like  chicks  a  hen, 
Crowd    in    as   he   pokes,   wrenches,    and    dictates   over   his 

shoulder, 
And  hurries  on,   deaf   to  the  shuddering  spirit,   rapt   in  a 

dream  of  machinery. 
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OPERATING    ROOM 

Sunlight  floods  the  shiny  many-windowed  place, 
Coldly  glinting  on  flawless  steel  under  glass, 
And  blaring  imperially  on  the  spattered  gules 
Where  kneeling  men  grunt  as  they  swab  the  floor. 

Startled  eyes  of  nurses  swish  by  noiselessly, 
Orderlies  with  cropped  heads  swagger  like  murderers  ; 
And  three  surgeons,  robed  and  masked  mysteriously, 
Lounge  gossiping  of  guts,  and  wish  it  were  lunch-time. 

Beyond  the  porcelain  door,  screaming  mounts  crescendo — 

Case  4001  coming  out  of  the  ether, 

Born  again  half  a  man,  to  spend  his  life  in  bed. 

John   Reed 


BEAUTY 

Beauty  is  not  the  hue  and  glow  of  right, 

Nor  for  man's  pleasure  given. 
Even  Hell  itself  is  beautiful  at  night 

From  the  far  windows  of  Heaven. 

Alfred  Hitch 
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THE  BEGGAR 

A  little  piece  of  your  mantle,  kind  God   .    .    . 
...   to  cover  me.    .    .    . 
Out  here  in  the  open 
The  winds  of  Time  blow  death. 
The  world  is  a  fiery  sun 
Beating  upon  my  head. 
I  faint.    .    .    . 

A  piece  of  your  mantle   .    .    . 
...   a  scrap    ...   a  single  thread 
Of  the  Eternal   .    .    . 
.    .    .   will  keep  me.   .    .    . 
Thank  you,  kind  God! 

THE  STATUE 

I  have  left  a  song — 
A  strong  cry  of  exultation 
Standing  under  the  dome 
Of  the  Great  Central. 
A  cry   ...   a  song.    .    .    . 
A  long  white  gesture  of  love 
With  upturned  lyric  palms 
Held  out  to  the  people   .    .    . 
The  nervous   .    .    .   hurried    .    .    .   weary   .    .    .   blind 

.    .    .    deaf  people 
Passing.    .    .    . 
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MATINS 

The  crust  of  sleep  is  broken 
Abruptly — 
I  look  drowsily 
Through  the  wide  crack. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  see 
Three  minds,  bird-shaped, 
Flashing  upon  the  bough  of  morning; 
Or  three  delicately  tinted  souls 
Butterflying  in  the  sun  ; 
Or  three  brown-fleshed,  husky  children 
Sprawling  hilarious 
Over  my  bed 
And  me. 

Jeanne  D'Orge 


CLOTHES 

When  the  wind  chilly  blows 
I'm  glad  I  wear  clothes. 
When  the  sun  hath  me  bak-ed 
I  wish  I  were  naked 

Viola  T.  Paradise 
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A  DAY 

SUN     PRAYER 

Sun, 

Lay  your  hand  upon  my  head. 
I  shall  be  kind  today. 
Sun,  make  me  kind! 
And  lovely  too — 
My  eyes 

And  cheeks.     And  make  me  wise. 
I  bow  my  head 
Low,  low — 
Lay  your  hand  upon  it,  so. 

WIND    PRAYER 

Tree-wind, 
Sea-wind, 

Wind  that  whirls  the  sand  ; 
Loud  wind, 
Cloud-wind, 

Wind  of  swaying  water — 
Let  me  hold  your  hand, 
Let  me  be  your  daughter! 
Give  me  what  I  need, 
Wind  of  leaf  and  seed, 
Wind  of  heat  and  rains ! 
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Say  your  magic  wisdom 
Over,  slow,  to  me, 
Wind  that  rules  the  sea! 
Wind  that  rules  the  plains! 

THE    GRAPES 

The  grapes  are  round  and  dark, 
Like  eyes  that  mark 
Each  thing  I  do. 

The  sun  has  made  them  sweet  and  round 
The  wind  will  pull  them  to  the  ground. 
— I  shall  die,  too. 

DUSK 

Dusk 

Wrap  your  mantle 
About  us  both — 
I  am  tired  too, 
And  cold,  and  full  of  sleep. 
And  keep 

Your  arm  around  me — day 
Is  far  away 

And  night  has  not  yet  called  us.     Let  us  pull 
The  mantle  closer,  Dusk,  O  beautiful! 
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A  GIRL'S  SONGS 


I  have  three  rings  on  my  hand : 

One  is  set  in  blue, 
And  one  has  chrysoprase, 

And  one  I  wear  for  you. 

They  are  friends  to  me, 
They  keep  me  company 

All  the  white  night  through. 
And  when  I  think  of  death, 
And  how  without  a  breath 
The  house  is,  and  the  night, 
My  three  rings  clinging  tight 

Are  warm  upon  my  hand — 
My  three  round  rings 
They  are  living  things, 

And  they  understand. 
"Don't  be  afraid,"  they  say,  and  I 
Pretend  I  would  not  fear  to  die. 

II 

My  watch  beneath  my  pillow  white 
Whispers  to  me  all  the  night. 
My  heart  beats  and  my  watch  ticks, 
And  the  fear  of  dying  pricks 
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Like  a  pin  God  holds,  and  he 
Stabs  my  brain  with  it  gleefully. 
My  watch  ticks  and  my  heart  beats, 
And  cool  and  smooth  are  the  linen  sheets; 
And  I  am  alone,  and  the  house  is  still, 
And  there  are  stars  past  the  window-sill. 


Ill 


I  should  like  to  be  a  nun 

I  think  sometimes — 

To  fast,  hear  chimes, 

And  wear  black  gowns  with  folds ;  and  keys  ; 

And  know  the  words  of  rosaries. 

To  have  no  long  hair ;  and  to  give 

Obedience  while  I  live 

To  other  women;  and  to  walk 

As  though  I  were  older,  and  to  light 

Candles  at  saints'  feet,  and  talk 

About  himself  to  God  at  night. 

Mary   Carolyn   Davies 
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THREE  CANTOS 
III 

Another's  a  half-cracked  fellow — John  Heydon, 
Worker  of  miracles,  dealer  in  levitation, 
In  thoughts  upon  pure  form,  in  alchemy, 
Seer  of  pretty  visions   ("servant  of  God  and  secretary  of 

nature")  ; 

Full  of  a  plaintive  charm,  like  Botticelli's, 
With  half-transparent  forms,  lacking  the  vigor  of  gods. 
Thus  Heydon,  in  a  trance,  at  Bulverton, 
Had  such  a  sight : 

Decked  all  in  green,  with  sleeves  of  yellow  silk 
Slit  to  the  elbow,  slashed  with  various  purples. 
Her  eyes  were  green  as  glass,  her  foot  was  leaf-like. 
She  was  adorned  with  choicest  emeralds, 
And  promised  him  the  way  of  holy  wisdom. 
"Pretty  green  bank,"  began  the  half-lost  poem. 
Take  the  old  way,  say  I  met  John  Heydon, 
Sought  out  the  place, 

Lay  on  the  bank,  was  "plunged  deep  in  swevyn;" 
And  saw  the  company — Layamon,  Chaucer — 
Pass  each  in  his  appropriate  robes  ; 
Conversed  with  each,  observed  the  varying  fashion. 
And  then  comes  Heydon. 

"I  have  seen  John  Heydon." 
Let  us  hear  John  Heydon ! 
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"Omniformis 
Omnis  intellectus  est" — thus  he  begins,  by  spouting  half  of 

Psellus. 

(Then  comes  a  note,  my  assiduous  commentator: 
Not  Psellus  De  Daemonibus,  but  Porphyry's  Chances, 
In   the   thirteenth   chapter,    that   "every   intellect   is   omni- 

form.") 

Magnifico  Lorenzo  used  the  dodge, 
Says  that  he  met  Ficino 

In  some  Wordsworthian,  false-pastoral  manner, 
And  that  they  walked  along,  stopped  at  a  well-head, 
And  heard  deep  platitudes  about  contentment 
From  some  old  codger  with  an  endless  beard. 
"A  daemon  is  not  a  particular  intellect, 
But  is  a  substance  differed  from  intellect," 
Breaks  in  Ficino, 

"Placed  in  the  latitude  or  locus  of  souls" — 
That's  out  of  Proclus,  take  your  pick  of  them. 
Valla,  more  earth  and  sounder  rhetoric — 
Prefacing  praise  to  his  Pope  Nicholas: 
"A  man  of  parts,  skilled  in  the  subtlest  sciences  ; 
A  patron  of  the  arts,  of  poetry;  and  of  a  fine  discernment." 
Then  comes  a  catalogue,  his  jewels  of  conversation. 
No,  you've  not  read  your  Elegantiae — 
A  dull  book? — shook  the  church. 
The  prefaces,  cut  clear  and  hard: 
"Know  then  the  Roman  speech,  a  sacrament," 
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Spread  for  the  nations,  eucharist  of  wisdom, 
Bread  of  the  liberal  arts. 

Ha!  Sir  Blancatz, 

Sordello  would  have  your  heart  to  give  to  all  the  princes ; 
Valla,  the  heart  of  Rome, 
Sustaining  speech,  set  out  before  the  people. 
"Nee  bonus  Christianus  ac  bonus 

Tullianus." 

Marius,  Du  Bellay,  wept  for  the  buildings, 
Baldassar  Castiglione  saw  Raphael 
"Lead  back  the  soul  into  its  dead,  waste  dwelling," 
Corpore  laniato;  and  Lorenzo  Valla, 
"Broken  in  middle  life?  bent  to  submission? — 
Took  a  fat  living  from  the  Papacy" 

(That's  in  Villari,  but  Burckhardt's  statement  is  different )- 
"More  than  the  Roman  city,  the  Roman  speech" 
(Holds  fast  its  part  among  the  ever-living). 
"Not  by  the  eagles  only  was  Rome  measured." 
"Wherever  the  Roman  speech  was,  there  was  Rome," 
Wherever  the  speech  crept,  there  was  mastery 
Spoke  with  the  law's  voice  while  your  Greek  logicians   .    . 
More  Greeks  than  one!    Doughty 's  "divine  Homeros" 
Came  before  sophistry.     Justinopolitan 
Uncatalogued  Andreas  Divus, 

Gave  him  in  Latin,  1538  in  my  edition,  the  rest  uncertain, 
Caught  up  his  cadence,  word  and  syllable: 
"Down  to  the  ships  we  went,  set  mast  and  sail, 
Black  keel  and  beasts  for  bloody  sacrifice, 
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Weeping  we  went." 

I've  strained  my  ear  for  -ensa,  -ombra,  and  -ensa 

And  cracked  my  wit  on  delicate  canzoni — 

Here's  but  rough  meaning: 

"And  then  went  down  to  the  ship,  set  keel  to  breakers, 
Forth  on  the  godly  sea; 
We  set  up  mast  and  sail  on  the  swarthy  ship, 
Sheep  bore  we  aboard  her,  and  our  bodies  also 
Heavy  with  weeping.     And  winds  from  sternward 
Bore  us  out  onward  with  bellying  canvas — 
Circe's  this  craft,  the  trim-coifed  goddess. 
Then  sat  we  amidships,  wind  jamming  the  tiller. 
Thus  with  stretched  sail 

We  went  over  sea  till  day's  end : 
Sun  to  his  slumber,  shadows  o'er  all  the  ocean. 
Came  we  then  to  the  bounds  of  deepest  water, 
To  the  Kimmerian  lands  and  peopled  cities 
Covered  with  close-webbed  mist,  unpierced  ever 
With  glitter  of  sun-rays, 

Nor  with  stars  stretched,  nor  looking  back  from  heaven, 
Swartest  night  stretched  over  wretched  men  there. 
Thither  we  in  that  ship,  unladed  sheep  there, 
The  ocean  flowing  backward,  came  we  through  to  the  place 
Aforesaid  by  Circe. 

Here  did  they  rites,  Perimedes  and  Eurylochus, 
And  drawing  sword  from  my  hip 

I  dug  the  ell-square  pitkin,  poured  we  libations  unto  each  the 
dead, 
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First  mead  and  then  sweet  wine, 

Water  mixed  with  white  flour. 

Then  prayed  I  many  a  prayer  to  the  sickly  death's-heads 

As  set  in  Ithaca,  sterile  bulls  of  the  best, 

For  sacrifice,  heaping  the  pyre  with  goods. 

Sheep,  to  Tiresias  only, 

Black,  and  a  bell  sheep; 

Dark  blood  flowed  in  the  fosse. 

Souls  out  of  Erebus,  cadaverous  dead 

Of  brides,  of  youths,  and  of  many  passing  old, 

Virgins  tender,  souls  stained  with  recent  tears, 

Many  men  mauled  with  bronze  lance-heads, 

Battle  spoil,  bearing  yet  dreary  arms: 

These  many  crowded  about  me, 

With  shouting,  pallor  upon  me,  cried  to  my  men  for  more 

beasts ; 

Slaughtered  the  herds — sheep  slain  of  bronze, 
Poured  ointment,  cried  to  the  gods, 
To  Pluto  the  strong,  and  praised  Proserpine. 
Unsheathed  the  narrow  steel, 
I  sat  to  keep  off  the  impetuous,  impotent  dead 
Till  I  should  hear  Tiresias. 
But  first  Elpenor  came,  our  friend  Elpenor, 
Unburied,  cast  on  the  wide  earth — 
Limbs  that  we  left  in  the  house  of  Circe, 
Unwept,  unwrapped  in  sepulchre,  since  toils  urged  other, 
Pitiful  spirit — and  I  cried  in  hurried  speech : 
'Elpenor,  how  art  thou  come  to  this  dark  coast? 
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Cam'st  thou  afoot,  outstripping  seamen?'     And  he  in  heavy 

speech : 

'111  fate  and  abundant  wine!     I  slept  in  Circe's  ingle, 
Going  down  the  long  ladder  unguarded,  I  fell  against  the 

buttress, 

Shattered  the  nape-nerve,  the  soul  sought  Avernus. 
But  thou,  O  King,  I  bid  remember  me,  unwept,  unburied ! 
Heap  up  mine  arms,  be  tomb  by  the  sea-board,  and  inscribed, 
A  man  of  no  fortune  and  with  a  name  to  come; 
And  set  my  oar  up,  that  I  swung  'mid  fellows.' 
Came  then  another  ghost,  whom  I  beat  off,  Anticlea, 
And  then  Tiresias,  Theban, 

Holding  his  golden  wand,  knew  me  and  spoke  first: 
'Man  of  ill  hour,  why  come  a  second  time, 
Leaving  the  sunlight,  facing  the  sunless  dead  and  this  joyless 

region  ? 

Stand  from  the  fosse,  move  back,  leave  me  my  bloody  bever, 
And  I  will  speak  you  true  speeches.' 

"And  I  stepped  back, 

Sheathing  the  yellow  sword.     Dark  blood  he  drank  then 
And  spoke:    'Lustrous  Odysseus,  shalt 
Return  through  spiteful  Neptune,  over  dark  seas, 
Lose  all  companions.'     Foretold  me  the  ways  and  the  signs. 
Came  then  Anticlea,  to  whom  I  answered : 
'Fate  drives  me  on  through  these  deeps;  I  sought  Tiresias.' 
I  told  her  news  of  Troy,  and  thrice  her  shadow 

Faded  in  my  embrace. 
Then  had  I  news  of  many  faded  women — 
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Tyro,  Alcmena,  Ghloris — 

Heard  out  their  tales  by  that  dark  fosse,  and  sailed 

By  sirens  and  thence  outward  and  away, 

And  unto  Circe  buried  Elpenor's  corpse." 

Lie  quiet,  Divus. 

In  Officina  Wechli,  Paris, 

M.  D.  three  X's,  Eight,  with  Aldus  on  the  Frogs, 
And  a  certain  Cretan's 

Hymni  Deorum: 
(The  thin  clear  Tuscan  stuff 

Gives  way  before  the  florid  mellow  phrase.) 
Take  we  the  Goddess,  Venus : 

V  enerandam, 

Aurean  coronam  habentem,  pulchram, 
Cypri  munimenta  sortita  est,  maritime, 
Light  on  the  foam,  breathed  on  by  zephyrs, 
And  air-tending  hours.     Mirthful,  orichalci,  with  golden 
Girdles  and  breast  bands. 

Thou  with  dark  eye-lids, 
Bearing  the  golden  bough  of  Argicida. 

Ezra   Pound 
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COWBOY   SONGS  AND   BALLADS 

E  TALK  in  the  east  of  a  public  for  poetry,  and 
when  we  use  this  term  we  are  usually  thinking 
of  the  public  who  will,  or  who  will  not,  be 
prevailed  upon  to  buy  the  books  of  poetry 
regularly  issued  by  the  standard  eastern  pub- 
lishers. But  poetry  existed  before  the  printing  press,  a  plati- 
tude none  the  less  important  for  being  so  consistently  ignored 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  in  this  country  there  is  a 
considerable  public  for  poetry  of  which  no  account  is  taken 
in  the  yearly  summaries  of  The  Publishers'  Weekly.  I  mean 
the  public  that  enjoys  and  creates  folk-poetry  in  the  United 
States,  a  public  much  larger  and  more  varied  than  we  imagine. 
And  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  public  that  enjoys  the 
folk-poetry  of  the  west  and  south-west — the  cowboy  songs, 
the  songs  of  the  rangers,  songs  of  border  outlaws,  prospectors, 
hoboes,  and  other  lonely  outriders  of  civilization.  To  show 
that  this  public  exists,  even  though  no  account  is  taken  of  it 
in  the  publishers'  lists  of  best  sellers,  I  offer  the  story  I  heard 
recently  of  a  cowboy  down  on  his  luck  who  had  printed  a 
collection  of  cowboy  songs  which  he  had  heard  and  remem- 
bered, and  some  of  which  he  had  written  himself,  and  sold 
enough  copies  of  the  little  paper-bound  volume  to  set  himself 
up  in  business  again.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  he  sold 
enough  to  buy  himself  a  new  outfit — "a  forty-dollar  saddle 
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on  a  twenty-dollar  horse" — and  start  punching  cattle  again. 
No,  the  sum  made  on  the  little  volume  (I  have  one  here  at 
my  hand)  was  very  much  more  than  that;  it  would  have 
made  any  popular  eastern  poet  envious.  And  the  book  was 
sold,  not  at  bookstores  or  newsstands,  but,  like  the  old-country 
broadsides,  at  cow-camps,  and  round-ups  and  cattle  fairs. 

The  story  is  interesting  because  it  shows  that  this  poetry 
and  this  public  constitute  a  world  quite  as  distinct  as  that  of 
Irish  balladry,  although,  unlike  many  Irish  folk-songs,  these 
western  songs  have  no  literary  ancestry.  Moreover,  although 
one  may  trace,  in  some  instances,  survivals  of  old  English  or 
Scotch  folk-songs,  as  one  finds  them  in  the  mountainous  and 
isolated  districts  of  certain  eastern  states,  these  western  songs 
for  the  most  part  spring  direct  from  the  soil.  They  con- 
stitute perhaps  our  most  indigenous  folk-poetry.  Too  little 
attention  has  been  paid,  indeed,  to  the  purely  indigenous  folk- 
poetry  of  the  United  States — excepting,  of  course,  negro 
folk-songs.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  folk-lore  societies  seem 
to  pay  so  much  more  attention  to  tracing  European  survivals 
that  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  we  have  none ! 

Mr.  John  A.  Lomax's  Cowboy  Songs,  first  printed  in  1910 
and  soon  to  be  republished  by  the  Sturgis  &  Walton  Com- 
pany, has  done  much  to  correct  that  impression,  in  one  field 
at  least.  In  this  book  he  has  collected  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  cowboy  songs  and  frontier  ballads.  They  have 
come  to  be  sung,  he  tells  us,  in  the  loneliness  of  night-herding, 
of  driving  the  cattle  north  -over  the  long  trails,  in  cow-camps 
in  winter,  or  around  the  camp-fire  on  the  marches. 
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The  song-making  did  not  cease  as  the  men  went  up  the  trail. 
Indeed  the  songs  were  here  utilized  for  very  practical  ends.  Not 
only  were  sharp,  rhythmic  yells — sometimes  beaten  into  verse — 
employed  to  stir  up  lagging  cattle,  but  also  during  the  long  watches 
the  night-guards,  as  they  rode  round  and  round  the  herd,  improvised 
cattle  lullabies  which  quieted  the  animals  and  soothed  them  to  sleep. 
Some  of  the  best  of  the  so-called  "dogie  songs"  seem  to  have  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  cattle  stampedes ;  such  songs 
coming  straight  from  the  heart  of  the  cowboy,  speaking  familiarly  to 
his  herd  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

The  songs  of  this  character  are  among  the  best  in  the  book, 
not  only  the  ''dogie  songs,"  that  is,  but  the  songs  of  a  lyric 
character,  such  as  The  Cowboy's  Lament,  with  its  naive 
death-bed  repentance, 

It  was  once  in  the  saddle  I  used  to  go  dashing, 
It  was  once  in  the  saddle  I  used  to  be  gay. 
First  to  the  dram-house,  then  to  the  card-house, 
Got  shot  in  the  breast,  I  am  dying  today. 

,Oh,  beat  the  drum  slowly  and  play  the  fife  lowly, 
Play  the  Dead  March  as  you  carry  me  along; 
Take  me  to  the  green  valley,  there  lay  the  sod  o'er  me, 
For  I'm  a  young  cowboy  and  I  know  I've  done  wrong. 

Or  The  Old  Chisholm  Trail: 

Feet  in  the  stirrups  and  seat  in  the  saddle, 
I  hung  and  rattled  with  them  long-horn  cattle. 

Fully  half  the  songs  in  the  book,  however,  are  of  a  narrative 
character,  recounting  the  exploits  of  cowboys,  or  bandits,  or 
other  border  heroes,  and  not  a  few  of  them  describing  with 
graphic  vividness  the  hardships  of  the  particular  job  under- 
taken, whether  rounding  up  cattle,  busting  broncos,  or  elud- 
ing the  sheriff. 

Mr.  Lomax  says  that  he  has  in  some  instances  selected  and 
put  together  what  seem  to  him  the  best  lines  in  several  ver- 
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sions  of  the  same  song,  but  he  has  left  out  one  very  telling 
line,  the  third,  in  the  version  of  Jesse  James  published  in  the 
American  Folk-Lore  Journal: 

It  was  on  Friday  night  the  moon  was  shinin'  bright, 

An'  Jesse  was  standin'  fore  his  glass. 

Robert  Ford's  pistol  ball  brought  him  tremblin'  from  the  wall, 

An'  they  laid  poor  Jesse  in  his  grave. 

In  rhythm  and  movement  the  songs  follow  for  the  most 
part  a  simple  ballad  structure,  and  their  diction  is  full  of  the 
vitality  of  the  soil,  of  the  life  that  has  produced  them.  We 
regret,  with  Mr.  Lomax,  that  so  much  picturesque  profanity 
has  had  to  be  left  out,  and  we  wonder  if  he  and  his  publishers 
arc  wholly  justified  in  doing  so — if  he  needed  to  tone  down 
the  phrasing  as  much  as  he  thought.  As  for  those  songs  that 
could  not  be  printed  at  all,  we  regret  them  too.  Personally 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  public  is  as  puritanical  as 
the  press  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  an  advantageous  form 
of  advertising  at  times  for  work  that  requires  advertising. 
Of  course  the  Comstocks  and  their  successors  exist,  but  they 
are  no  gauge  of  the  public,  and  I  hardly  think  that  cowboy 
profanity  or  descriptive  epithet  is  the  kind  of  immorality, 
supposedly,  that  would  give  the  Comstockians  a  thrill.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  we  hope,  that  in  a  later  edition  Mr.  Lomax 
will  feel  that  he  can  avail  himself  of  a  little  more  liberty  in 
this  respect,  and  not  give  us  songs  with  the  edge  taken  off. 

Incidentally  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  why  there 
are  no  songs  of  sheep  herders  in  Mr.  Lomax's  book,  but  I 
suppose  it  is  because  so  large  a  majority  of  the  sheep  herders 
are  Mexican,  and  sing  in  Spanish.  It  would  be  interesting 
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to  have  their  songs  transcribed  and  translated,  as  another 
contribution  to  the  national  fund  of  folk-poetry. 

We  are  fortunate  this  month,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  H.  H.  Knibbs,  in  being  able  to  present  a  cowboy  song, 
High  Chin  Bob,  which  is  not  included  in  Mr.  Lomax's  book, 
and  which  has  never  been  published  so  far  as  we  know.  Mr. 
Knibbs  found  the  song  in  southern  Arizona,  the  "Mokiones" 
being  a  corruption  of  the  Mogollons,  the  mountains  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  This  song 
of  the  cowboy  who  "belly-roped"  a  lion,  and  who  never  left 
the  "glory  trail"  although  he  found  it  rough,  is  certainly  a 
classic  of  the  southwest.  It  has  a  swing,  and  a  precision  of 
phrasing  rare  enough  in  any  poetry.  Whoever  the  unknown 
author  may  be,  on  whichever  side  of  the  Great  Divide,  he  is 
to  be  congratulated.  A.  C.  H. 

TO  THE  WILDERNESS 

In  the  Yale  Review  for  July  Mr.  Henry  Seidel  Canby 
discusses  "the  American  impulse  to  take  to  the  woods,"  an 
impulse  reflected  by  American  writers.  He  thinks  that  this 
"survival  of  the  pioneering  instinct"  springs  from  a  deep 
subconsciousness  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  He  says: 

Since  our  writing  ceased  being  colonial  English  and  began  to 
reflect  a  race  in  the  making,  the  note  of  woods-longing  has  been  so 
insistent  that  one  wonders  whether  here  is  not  to  be  found  at  last 
the  characteristic  "trait"  that  we  have  all  been  patriotically  seek- 
ing. ...  It  represents  a  search  for  a  tradition,  and  its  capture. 

We  all  remember  the  first  Thanksgiving  day  of  the  pil- 
grim fathers — they  decreed  a  feast  because  they  had  so  nearly 
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starved  before  the  gathering  of  their  first  harvest.  I  had 
always  read  the  story  with  solemn  sympathy  for  the  pilgrims 
until  that  hardy  woodsman,  Hamlin  Garland,  pointed  out 
how  absurd  it  was  to  starve  in  those  forests  filled  with  game. 
"The  fools,"  he  said,  "they  hadn't  sense  enough  to  learn  of 
the  Indians — they  couldn't  eat  until  they  had  cleared  some 
land  and  grown  grain!  But  their  sons  learned,"  he  added 
reflectively. 

And  their  sons  have  been  learning  ever  since.  The  early 
settlers,  who  hadn't  much  art,  had  to  go  to  nature  for  beauty ; 
and  their  children,  whose  art  is  largely  derived — not  a  spon- 
taneous self-expression  but  an  inheritance  or  the  imitation 
of  an  inheritance — their  children  still  go  back  to  nature  for 
the  most  simple  and  direct  communion  with  beauty.  Con- 
fused and  wearied  by  bad  art — for  poor  design  in  architecture, 
poor  color  and  form  in  house  interiors,  furnishings,  dress, 
etc.,  poor  literature  in  current  books  and  prints,  poor  music 
in  clattering  rhythms  of  vicious  noise,  are  all  bad  art,  and 
therefore  infinitely  confusing  and  wearying — their  children 
throw  on  civilization  the  blame  for  ugliness,  and  go  to  the 
wilds  to  satisfy  their  unconquerable  need  of  beauty.  And 
out  of  this  refreshment,  this  re-creation  in  nature,  may 
indeed  spring,  as  Mr.  Canby  suggests,  an  art  more  indigenous 
and  original,  more  truly  our  own,  than  all  the  feudal  operas 
we  sing  or  the  Doric-temple  railway  stations  we  build. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  race  will  be  saved  through  love 
of  nature,  saved  at  last  from  the  collective  rapacity  of  greed 
and  the  collective  violence  of  war.  Such  anachronisms  can 
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not  long  survive  among  people  who  continually  test  their 
living  and  thinking  by  immediate  contacts  with  wild  beauty 
and  primitive  simplicity.  Our  own  inheritance  of  vast  areas 
of  mountain  and  desert,  forest,  lake  and  sea-coast — areas 
which  can  never  be  civilized,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  the 
government  is  preserving  as  national  parks — may  be  regarded 
as  our  most  precious  possession,  an  ever-flowing  fountain  of 
youth  for  the  nation. 

And  what  will  our  poets  do  with  this  inheritance?  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after  two  hundred 
years  of  pioneering,  they  had  learned  less  from  the  Indian 
than  those  early  Mayflower  pilgrims,  and  so  strong  was  the 
colonial  instinct  that  it  took  another  half-century  to  "get 
the  lark  out  of  American  song."  Even  when  the  poets  began 
to  be  aware  of  the  out-of-doors,  it  was  rural  nature,  not  the 
wilderness,  which  appealed  to  them,  as  in  these  home-bound 
lines  from  the  hymn  which  we  all  sing  to  a  foreign  air : 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills. 

Here  the  poet's  vision  was  limited  by  a  gentle  village  slope 
with  granite  out-cropping  by  the  stream  and  a  church  half 
hidden  among  the  trees.  Emerson  went  further,  but  even  his 
woodland  poems  are  rural,  not  wild.  Whittier  had  one  or 
two  instants  of  a  keener  thrill,  also  Bryant  in  his  youth;  but 
none  of  that  sheltered  group  journeyed  far  from  his  cottage, 
or  ever  felt  the  keen  agonies  and  glories  of  nature  in  her  own 
domain. 

Thoreau  and  Whitman  were  the  first  to  shake  off  the  dust 
of  civilization — with  them  the  new  era  begins;  but  Thoreau 
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never  went  west  of  Walden  (how  he  would  have  grown  in 
Arizona!),  and  Whitman,  deep  lover  that  he  was  of  sea  and 
sky  and  the  plains,  yet  always  peopled  his  great  spaces,  be 
it  with  no  more  than  a  bird  calling  its  mate. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  voyagers  of  six  to  eight  centuries  ago 
knew  and  loved  and  hated  the  sea,  and  in  their  sea  songs  is 
the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  wilderness  beyond  anything 
since  attained  in  English  poetry.  Who  that  has  read  Mr. 
Pound's  marvelous  translation  of  The  Sea-farer  has  not  felt 
in  it  a  deep  and  bitter  sense  of  nature  missed  by  even  the 
masters  of  English  song?  Shakespeare  has  some  wonderful 
lines  about  the  sea;  he  felt  it  as  England's  protector  and 
possession.  Byron  hurled  some  magnificent  rhetoric  at  not 
only  the  sea  but  the  mountains — the  first  English  poet  to  be 
intimately  moved  by  mountains,  which  is  not  strange  since 
there  are  no  mountains  in  England.  And  Swinburne  loved 
the  sea  as  well  as  a  landsman  can,  gave  it  long  odes  of 
rhythmic  praise.  But  the  unknown  author  of  The  Sea-farer 
knew  and  sang  the  sea  as  his  lover  and  enemy,  slave  and 
master,  as  the  vastness  immeasurable  out  of  which  he  was 
born  and  into  which  at  last  he  would  sink  like  a  spent  sea- 
gull in  a  storm. 

From  the  formation  of  the  English  language  this  note  of 
wildness  is  rarely  heard.  A  few  of  the  old  ballads  have  it, 
but  rarely  the  great  English  masters.  We  get  the  tang  of  it 
from  Ireland — from  Synge  especially,  from  Yeats  and  Colurn 
— with  a  special  Celtic  flavor,  but  coming  as  it  were  from 
dells  and  clearings,  not  from  great  spaces. 
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Perhaps  it  remains  for  our  poets  to  feel  wild  immensities 
on  land  as  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  poet  felt  them  at  sea.  They 
made  a  good  beginning  with  Whitman,  and  we  feel  the 
authentic  note  in  scattered  songs  from  a  few  of  the  later 
nineteenth-century  poets,  less  often  from  Bret  Harte  and 
Joaquin  Miller,  "the  poet  of  the  Sierras,"  than  from  Hamlin 
Garland  and  poets  more  obscure.  And  we  feel  it  today  in 
many  varying  voices:  in  the  poems  from  Indian  motives  of 
Dr.  Gordon,  Miss  Skinner,  Mrs.  Austin,  Alice  Corbin  and 
others,  as  well  as  in  direct  translations  by  Natalie  Curtis 
and  other  students;  in  John  Gould  Fletcher's  poems  of 
Arizona  and  other  wild  places ;  in  C.  E.  S.  Wood's  Poet  in  the 
Desert;  in  Edith  Wyatt's  spacious  poems  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  western  heights ;  in  Vachel  Lindsay's  poems  of  Kansas 
and  the  plains.  And  the  spirit  of  it,  though  not  precisely 
the  locale,  one  finds  in  such  a  poem  as  Mr.  Frost's  Snow;  in 
certain  things  by  Mr.  Masters,  Mr.  Sandburg,  Mr.  Johns; 
and  in  H.  D.,  who,  however  preoccupied  with  Greek  symbols, 
is  essentially  a  poet  of  wild  nature,  a  daughter  of  the  pioneers 
and  more  closely  related  to  them  in  feeling  than  many  whose 
locale  is  more  obviously  theirs. 

American  poets  may  bear  great  gifts  to  the  mother  tongue 
and  those  who  speak  it — perhaps  before  this  century  is  over. 
If  they  can  bring  the  art  "back  to  nature"  they  will  achieve 
a  real  refreshment,  perhaps  a  re-creation,  of  the  race. 

H.  M. 
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REVIEWS 

T.    S.     ELIOT 

Prufrock   and   Other   Observations,   by   T.   S.    Eliot.      The 
Egoist,  London. 

//  n'y  a  de  livres  que  ceux  ou  un  ecr'wain  s'est  raconte  lui-meme 
en  racontant  les  moeurs  de  ses  contemporains — leurs  reves,  leurs 
vanites,  leurs  amours,  et  leurs  folies. — Reray  de  Gourmont 

De  Gourmont  uses  this  sentence  in  writing  of  the  incon- 
testable superiority  of  Madame  Bovary,  L'Education  Senti- 
mentale  and  Bouvard  et  Pecuchet  to  Salammbo  and  La 
Trntation  de  St.  Antoine.  A  casual  thought  convinces  one 
that  it  is  true  for  all  prose.  Is  it  true  also  for  poetry?  One 
may  give  latitude  to  the  interpretation  of  reves;  the  gross 
public  would  have  the  poet  write  little  else,  but  De  Gourmont 
keeps  a  proportion.  The  vision  should  have  its  place  in  due 
setting  if  we  are  to  believe  its  reality. 

The  few  poems  which  Mr.  Eliot  has  given  us  maintain 
this  proportion,  as  they  maintain  other  proportions  of  art. 
After  much  contemporary  work  that  is  merely  factitious, 
much  that  is  good  in  intention  but  impotently  unfinished  and 
incomplete,  much  whose  flaws  are  due  to  sheer  ignorance 
which  a  year's  study  or  thought  might  have  remedied,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  come  upon  complete  art,  naive  despite  its  intel- 
lectual subtlety,  lacking  all  pretence. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  compare  Mr.  Eliot's  work  with  anything 
written  in  French,  English  or  American  since  the  death  of 
Jules  Laforgue.  The  reader  will  find  nothing  better,  and 
he  will  be  extremely  fortunate  if  he  finds  much  half  as  good. 
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The  necessity,  or  at  least  the  advisability  of  comparing 
English  or  American  work  with  French  work  is  not  readily 
granted  by  the  usual  English  or  American  writer.  If  you 
suggest  it,  the  Englishman  answers  that  he  has  not  thought 
about  it — he  does  not  see  why  he  should  bother  himself 
about  what  goes  on  south  of  the  channel;  the  American 
replies  by  stating  that  you  are  "no  longer  American",  and 
I  have  learned  by  long  experience  that  this  is  the  bitterest 
epithet  in  his  vocabulary.  The  net  result  is  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  read  one's  contemporaries.  After  a  time 
one  tires  of  "promise". 

I  should  like  the  reader  to  note  how  complete  is  Mr. 
Eliot's  depiction  of  our  contemporary  condition.  He  has 
not  confined  himself  to  genre  nor  to  society  portraiture.  His 
lonely  men  in  shirt-sleeves  leaning  out  of  windows 

are  as  real  as  his  ladies  who 

come  and  go 
Talking  of  Michaelangelo. 

His  "one  night  cheap  hotels"  are  as  much  "there"  as  are  his 

four  wax  candles  in  the  darkened  room, 
Four  rings  of  light  upon  the  ceiling  overhead, 
An  atmosphere  of  Juliet's  tomb. 

And,  above  all,  there  is  no  rhetoric,  although  there  is  Eliza- 
bethan reading  in  the  background.  Were  I  a  French  critic, 
skilled  in  their  elaborate  art  of  writing  books  about  books, 
I  should  probably  go  to  some  length  discussing  Mr.  Eliot's 
two  sorts  of  metaphor :  his  wholly  unrealizable,  always  apt, 
half  ironic  suggestion,  and  his  precise  realizable  picture.  It 
would  be  possible  to  point  out  his  method  of  conveying  a 
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whole  situation  and  half  a  character  by  three  words  of  a 
quoted  phrase;  his  constant  aliveness,  his  mingling  of  very 
subtle  observation  with  the  unexpectedness  of  a  backhanded 
cliche.  It  is,  however,  extremely  dangerous  to  point  out  such 
devices.  The  method  is  Mr.  Eliot's  own,  but  as  soon  as  one 
has  reduced  even  a  fragment  of  it  to  formula,  someone  else, 
not  Mr.  Eliot,  someone  else  wholly  lacking  in  his  aptitudes, 
will  at  once  try  to  make  poetry  by  mimicking  his  external 
procedure.  And  this  indefinite  "someone"  will,  needless  to 
say,  make  a  botch  of  it. 

For  what  the  statement  is  worth,  Mr.  Eliot's  work  inter- 
ests me  more  than  that  of  any  other  poet  now  writing  in 
English.  The  most  interesting  poems  in  Victorian  English 
are  Browning's  Men  and  Women,  or,  if  that  statement  is 
too  absolute,  let  me  contend  that  the  form  of  these  poems 
is  the  most  vital  form  of  that  period  of  English,  and  that 
the  poems  written  in  that  form  are  the  least  like  each  other 
in  content.  Antiquity  gave  us  Ovid's  Heroides  and  Theo- 
critus' woman  using  magic.  The  form  of  Browning's  Men 
and  Women  is  more  alive  than  the  epistolary  form  of  the 
H'eroides.  Browning  included  a  certain  amount  of  ratiocina- 
tion and  of  purely  intellectual  comment,  and  in  just  that 
proportion  he  lost  intensity.  Since  Browning  there  have 
been  very  few  good  poems  of  this  sort.  Mr.  Eliot  has  made 
two  notable  additions  to  the  list.  And  he  has  placed  his 
people  in  contemporary  settings,  which  is  much  more  difficult 
than  to  render  them  with  mediaeval  romantic  trappings. 
If  it  is  permitted  to  make  comparison  with  a  different  art, 
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let  me  say  that  he  has  used  contemporary  detail  very  much 
as  Velasquez  used  contemporary  detail  in  Las  Meninas;  the 
cold  gray-green  tones  of  the  Spanish  painter  have,  it  seems 
to  me,  an  emotional  value  not  unlike  the  emotional  value 
of  Mr.  Eliot's  rhythms,  and  of  his  vocabulary. 

James  Joyce  has  written  the  best  novel  of  my  decade,  and 
perhaps  the  best  criticism  of  it  has  come  from  a  Belgian  who 
said,  "All  this  is  as  true  of  my  country  as  of  Ireland".  Eliot 
has  a  like  ubiquity  of  application.  Art  does  not  avoid  uni- 
versals,  it  strikes  at  them  all  the  harder  in  that  it  strikes 
through  particulars.  Eliot's  work  rests  apart  from  that  of 
the  many  new  writers  who  have  used  the  present  freedoms 
to  no  advantage,  who  have  gained  no  new  precisions  of  lan- 
guage, and  no  variety  in  their  cadence.  His  men  in  shirt- 
sleeves, and  his  society  ladies,  are  not  a  local  manifestation; 
they  are  the  stuff  of  our  modern  world,  and  true  of  more 
countries  than  one.  I  would  praise  the  work  for  its  fine  tone, 
its  humanity,  and  its  realism;  for  all  good  art  is  realism  of 
one  sort  or  another. 

It  is  complained  that  Eliot  is  lacking  in  emotion.  La 
Figlia  che  Piange  is  sufficient  confutation  to  that  rubbish. 

If  the  reader  wishes  mastery  of  "regular  form",  the  Con- 
versation Galante  is  sufficient  to  show  that  symmetrical  form 
is  within  Mr.  Eliot's  grasp.  You  will  hardly  find  such 
neatness  save  in  France;  such  modern  neatness,  save  in 
Laforgue. 

De  Gourmont's  phrase  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  supreme  test  of  a  book  is  that  we  should  feel  some  unusual 
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intelligence  working  behind  the  words.  By  this  test  various 
other  new  books,  that  I  have,  or  might  have,  beside  me,  go  to 
pieces.  The  barrels  of  sham  poetry  that  every  decade  and 
school  and  fashion  produce,  go  to  pieces.  It  is  sometimes 
extremely  difficult  to  find  any  other  particular  reason  for 
their  being  so  unsatisfactory.  I  have  expressly  written-here 
not  "intellect"  but  "intelligence."  There  is  no  intelligence 
without  emotion.  The  emotion  may  be  anterior  or  concur- 
rent. There  may  be  emotion  without  much  intelligence,  but 
that  does  not  concern  us. 

Versification : 

A  conviction  as  to  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  vers  libre 
is  no  guarantee  of  a  poet.  I  doubt  if  there  is  much  use  trying 
to  classify  the  various  kinds  of  vers  libre,  but  there  is  an 
anarchy  which  may  be  vastly  overdone;  and  there  is  a 
monotony  of  bad  usage  as  tiresome  as  any  typical  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  century  flatness. 

In  a  recent  article  Mr.  Eliot  contended,  or  seemed  to 
contend,  that  good  vers  libre  was  little  more  than  a  skilful 
evasion  of  the  better  known  English  metres.  His  article 
was  defective  in  that  he  omitted  all  consideration  of  metres 
depending  on  quantity,  alliteration,  etc. ;  in  fact  he  wrote  as 
if  metres  were  measured  by  accent.  This  may  have  been 
tactful  on  his  part,  it  may  have  brought  his  article  nearer 
to  the  comprehension  of  his  readers  (that  is,  those  of  the 
"New  Statesman,  in  which  the  article  appeared,  people  who 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  sociology  of  the  "button"  and 
"unit"  variety).  But  he  came  nearer  the  fact  when  he 
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wrote  elsewhere:  "No  vers  is  fibre  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  do  a  good  job." 

Alexandrine  and  other  grammarians  have  made  cubby- 
holes for  various  groupings  of  syllables;  they  have  put  names 
upon  them,  and  have  given  various  labels  to  "metres"  con- 
sisting of  combinations  of  these  different  groups.  Thus  it 
would  be  hard  to  escape  contact  with  some  group  or  other; 
only  an  encyclopedist  could  ever  be  half  sure  he  had  done  so. 
The  known  categories  would  allow  a  fair  liberty  to  the  most 
conscientious  traditionalist.  The  most  fanatical  vers-librist 
will  escape  them  with  difficulty.  However,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  crying  need  for  verse  with  absolutely  no  rhythmi- 
cal basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  that  Chopin  wrote  to 
a  metronome.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  sense  of  music  that 
takes  count  of  the  "shape"  of  the  rhythm  in  a  melody  rather 
than  of  bar  divisions,  which  came  rather  late  in  the  history 
of  written  music  and  were  certainly  not  the  first  or  most 
important  thing  that  musicians  tried  to  record.  The  creation 
of  such  shapes  is  part  of  thematic  invention.  Some  musicians 
have  the  faculty  of  invention,  rhythmic,  melodic.  Likewise 
some  poets. 

Treatises  full  of  musical  notes  and  of  long  and  short  marks 
have  never  been  convincingly  useful.  Find  a  man  with 
thematic  invention  and  all  he  can  say  is  that  he  gets  what 
the  Celts  call  a  "chune"  in  his  head,  and  that  the  words 
"go  into  it,"  or  when  they  don't  "go  into  it"  they  "stick 
out  and  worry  him." 
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You  can  not  force  a  person  to  play  a  musical  masterpiece 
correctly,  even  by  having  the  notes  correctly  printed  on  the 
paper  before  him;  neither  can  you  force  a  person  to  feel  the 
movement  of  poetry,  be  the  metre  "regular"  or  "irregular." 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Yeats  trying  to  read  Burns,  struggling  in 
vain  to  fit  the  Birks  o'  Aberfeldy  and  Bonnie  Alexander  into 
the  mournful  keen  of  the  Wind  among  the  Reeds.  Even  in 
regular  metres  there  are  incompatible  systems  of  music. 

I  have  heard  the  best  orchestral  conductor  in  England  read 
poems  in  free  verse,  poems  in  which  the  rhythm  was  so  faint 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  He  read  them  with  the 
author's  cadence,  with  flawless  correctness.  A  distinguished 
statesman  read  from  the  same  book,  with  the  intonations  of 
a  legal  document,  paying  no  attention  to  the  movement 
inherent  in  the  words  before  him.  I  have  heard  a  celebrated 
Dante  scholar  and  mediaeval  enthusiast  read  the  sonnets  of 
the  Vita  Nuova  as  if  they  were  not  only  prose,  but  the 
ignominious  prose  of  a  man  devoid  of  emotions:  an  utter 
castration. 

The  leader  of  orchestra  said  to  me,  "There  is  more  for  a 
musician  in  a  few  lines  with  something  rough  or  uneven, 
such  as  Byron's 

There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 
With  a  magic  like  thee ; 

than  in  whole  pages  of  regular  poetry." 

Unless  a  man  can  put  some  thematic  invention  into  vers 
libre,  he  would  perhaps  do  well  to  stick  to  "regular"  metres, 
which  have  certain  chances  of  being  musical  from  their 
form,  and  certain  other  chances  of  being  musical  through 
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his  failure  in  fitting  the  form.     In  vers  libre  his  sole  musical 
chance  lies  in  invention. 

Mr.  Eliot  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  brought  in  a 
personal  rhythm,  an  identifiable  quality  of  sound  as  well  as 
of  style.  And  at  any  rate,  his  book  is  the  best  thing  in 
poetry  since  .  .  .  (for  the  sake  of  peace  I  will  leave  that 
date  to  the  imagination).  I  have  read  most  of  the  poems 
many  times ;  I  last  read  the  whole  book  at  breakfast  time  and 
from  flimsy  and  grimy  proof-sheets :  I  believe  these  are  "test 
conditions."  Confound  it,  the  fellow  can  write — we  may 
as  well  sit  up  and  take  notice.  E.  P. 

WAR    POEMS 

Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man,  by  Robert  W.  Service.    Barse 

&  Hopkins,  New  York. 

War  Flames,  by  John  Curtis  Underwood.     Macmillan  Co. 
A  Song  of  the  Guns,  by  Gilbert  Frankau.    Houghton  MifHin 

Co. 
The    Cause — Poems    of    the    War,   by    Lawrence    Binyon. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

All's  Well,  by  John  Oxenham.    Geo.  H.  Doran  Co. 
Soldier  Poets:    Songs  of  the  Fighting  Men.     Erskine  Mac- 

donald,  London. 

The  number  of  volumes  of  war  verse  now  offered  to  the 
public  show  that  the  poets  are  making  an  effort,  at  least, 
to  express  the  fever  in  men's  blood.  And  most  of  these 
books  are  deeply  touching,  they  make  a  poignant  appeal 
to  the  heart.  Their  authors,  whether  born  poets  or  not,  are 
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sincerely  moved  by  the  passion  of  the  time;  the  immensity 
of  the  crisis  tends  to  sweep  away  self-consciousness  and 
affectation. 

To  try  to  sift  out  the  poetry  from  these  throbbing  out- 
cries is  perhaps  our  business — a  business  which,  once  begun, 
time  will  continue  without  our  aid.  A  magic  magnet  would 
pick  up  out  of  the  mass  only  a  small  percentage  of  pure  metal, 
and  that  often  from  hidden  and  humble  sources.  For  ex- 
ample, I  had  a  curious  experience  with  Mr.  Service's  book. 
After  noting  Mr.  Witter  Bynner's  praise  of  it  in  the  Dial, 
his  generous  acclaim  of  this  adventurous  Yukon  trailer  as  a 
poet  of  a  high  order,  I  read  the  book  through,  almost  persuad- 
ing myself  the  while  that  I  agreed :  perhaps  Mr.  Bynner  was 
right,  perhaps  Mr.  Service's  large  public  was  right — here 
was  indeed  a  younger  Kipling,  racing  through  war's  march- 
ing rhythms  and  rising  to  lyric  flights  of  song.  Could  it 
be? — was  this  Red  Cross  man  from  the  Yukon  the  real  thing? 
Then  I  happened  to  open  Soldier  Poets  and  turn  to  a  chance 
song  of  a  soldier  now  dead,  Captain  Grenfell  of  the  Royal 
Dragoons;  and  as  I  read  Into  Battle  (quoted  below),  part  of 
it  as  lyric  as  the  song  of  a  thrush,  Mr.  Service's  deliberate 
rhyming  fell  to  its  own  lower  place.  Poignant  and  sym- 
pathetic as  he  is,  keen  and  racy,  pathetic  and  humorous,  in 
his  presentation  of  the  life  and  feelings  of  the  rank  and  file, 
his  poems  are,  after  all,  talk  about  it  and  about — in  none  of 
them  does  he  utter  the  very  heart-cry  of  the  emotion. 

On  the  lower  plane,  of  poetry  made  rather  than  sung, 
some  of  the  Red  Cross  Rhymes  are  very  good  indeed.  Here, 
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for  example,  is  half  of  The  Call,  which  rings  brazen  bells: 

Far  and  near,  high  and  clear, 

Hark  to  the  call  of  War! 
Over    the   gorse    and  the    golden    dells, 
Ringing  and  swinging  of  clamorous  bells, 
Praying  and  saying  of  wild  farewells: 

War!  War!  War! 

High  and  low,  all  must  go: 

Hark  to  the  shout  of  War! 
Leave  to  the  women  the  harvest  yield ; 
Gird  ye,  men,  for  the  sinister  field; 
A  sabre  instead  of  a  scythe  to  wield: 

War!  Red  War! 


Everywhere  thrill  the  air 

The  maniac  bells  of  War. 
There  will  be  little  of  sleeping  to-night; 
There  will  be  wailing  and  weeping  to-night; 
Death's  red  sickle  is  reaping  to-night: 

War!  War!  War! 

We  have  also  the  touching  Fleurette,  the  tragic  On  the 
Wire;  or  those  dialect  pieces  which  seem  almost  the  very 
Kipling — The  Red  Retreat  especially,  and  My  Prisoner, 
and  The  Stretcher-bearer.  The  book  gives  us,  if  not  quite 
the  ultimate  tragedy  and  mystery,  if  not  the  agony  and  wild 
humor  and  fearful  rapture  of  war,  at  least  popular  versions 
of  all  these  things,  versions  which  tell  about  them  convinc- 
ingly and  pass  current. 

Mr.  Frankau's  book  is  a  slighter  essay  of  the  same  kind; 
also  in  rhyme  and  written  on  the  spot,  out  of  an  English- 
man's personal  experience.  I  wish  I  could  quote  the  whole 
of  Gun-teams,  which  has  a  heart  for  the  suffering  dumb 
brutes  of  battle,  poor  relations  of  Job's  war-horse.  It  begins 
like  this: 
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Their  rugs  are  sodden,  their  heads, are  down,  their  tails  are  turned 

to  the  storm. 
(Would  you  know  them,  you  that  groomed  them,  in  the  sleek  fat 

days  of  peace — 
When    the   tiles   rang   to   their   pawings   in   the   lighted   stalls   and 

warm — 

Now  the  foul  clay  cakes  on  breeching  strap  and  clogs  the  quick 
release?) 

The  blown  rain  stings,  there  is  never  a  star,  the  tracks  are  rivers  of 

slime. 
(You   must  harness  up  by  guesswork  with   a   failing  torch   for 

light, 
Instep-deep  in  unmade  standings,  for  it's  active-service  time, 

And  our  resting  weeks  are  over,  and  we  move  the  guns  to-night.) 

Lawrence  Binyon's  book  is  rhymed  eloquence  rather  than 
poetry,  turgid  eloquence  in  formal  odes  like  Thunder  on  the 
Downs  and  The  Antagonists,  but  more  simple  and  effective 
in  a  few  of  the  short  poems,  like  these  lines  from  The  Fourth 
of  August: 

For  us  the  glorious  dead  have  striven, 

They  battled  that  we  might  be  free. 
We  to  their  living  cause  are  given ; 

We  arm  for  men  that  are  to  be. 


Endure,  O  Earth!  And  thou,  awaken, 
Purged  by  this  dreadful  winnowing-fan, 

O  wronged,  untamable,  unshaken 
Soul  of  divinely  suffering  man. 

All's  Well,  by  John  Oxenham,  an  English  poet  of  wide 
circulation,  belongs  obviously  to  journalism.  Its  motive  is 
frankly  didactic  and  religious:  all  is  well,  the  war  will  bring 
men  back  to  God,  to  Christ.  For  the  Men  at  the  Front  is 
a  good  sonorous  hymn,  as  hymns  go,  and  now  and  then  some 
poem — Christ's  All  or  A  Little  Te  Deum — almost  persuades 
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one  that  Mr.  Oxenham  might  be  a  poet  if  he  were  not  so 
eager  to  drive  his  lesson  home. 

Mr.  Underwood's  book,  War-flames,  is  on  a  higher  plane 
than  most  of  these,  accomplishing  perhaps  everything  but  the 
miracle.  It  is,  as  the  slip-cover  says,  "a  poetic  panorama  of 
the  war" — a  crowded  frieze  showing  the  marching  of  all 
nations  through  the  terrors  and  agonies  of  the  cataclysmic 
struggle.  It  has  processional  feeling,  largeness  of  plan, 
breadth  of  sweep ;  like  the  mov  ing  pictures  from  the  various 
fronts,  it  should  bring  home  to  our  sheltered  and  peace- 
stubborn  people  the  bitter  meanings  of  war.  The  poet  has 
felt  them  from  afar,  he  presents  his  impressions  with  descrip- 
tive power;  and  his  limitations  are  those  of  many  decorative 
painters  of  our  time  who  are  camera-tempted  to  crowd  their 
canvases  and  systematize  their  impressions,  and  who  lack 
the  magic  touch,  the  final  rhythmic  instinct  for  selection 
and  composition. 

The  book  moves  through  all  the  twelve  war-riven  coun- 
tries, from  Belgium  to  Roumania,  with  Our  Share  for  an 
Envoy ;  but  its  plan  is  too  monotonous,  missing  the  epic  love 
of  shape  and  climax.  Its  free  verse  rolls  along  sonorously, 
as  a  rule,  with  an  effect  of  biblical  rhythms,  as  in  these 
lines  from  Atrocities: 

Into   Belgium    in    a    gray-green   flood    the   marching   regiments   are 

pouring. 
They  sweep  with  the  surge  of  a  tidal  wave,  filling  and  wrecking 

villages  and  cities: 
For  behind  them  a  void  of  greed  and  hatred  has  been  stirred  as  the 

sea  stirs  when  volcanoes  vomit  from  the  ocean's  bottom ; 
And  old  and  abysmal  shames  and  horrors  are  spewed  from  the  slime 

of  sixty  sunken  centuries. 
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The  little  anthology  Soldier  Poets  collects  wandering 
songs  of  men  actually  at  the  front,  many  of  whom  are  now 
dead.  Whether  good  or  bad,  such  poems  have  a  poignant 
appeal,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  often  their  simplicity  and 
candor  becomes  lyric,  rising  beyond  the  reach  of  more  de- 
liberate art.  I  have  felt  flashes  of  this  quality  in  five  or  six 
of  these  poets,  but  especially  in  two — Geoffrey  Howard  and 
Julian  Grenfell.  From  the  former,  who  is  fortunately  still 
alive,  we  have  the  proud  and  soul-stirring  hymn  of  war, 
Without  Shedding  of  Blood,  of  which  we  quote  the  begin- 
ning: 

God  gave  us  England  from  of  old, 

But  we  held  light  the  gift  He  gave; 
Our  royal  birthright  we  have  sold, 
And  now  the  land  we  lost  for  gold 

Only  our  blood  can  save. 

Not  till  thousands  have  been  slain 
Shall  the  green  wood  be  green  again ; 
Not  till  men  shall  fall  and  bleed 
Can  brown  ale  taste  like  ale  indeed. 
Blood  and  blood  must  yet  be  shed 
To  make  the  roses  red. 

As  a  finale,  we  must  offer  our  readers  Into  Battle,  by 
Julian  Grenfell,  who  died  of  his  wounds  in  May,  1915. 
This  young  dragoon  officer  was  a  mighty  hunter  in  India, 
a  champion  boxer  in  Africa,  and  a  rather  poor  poet  until 
the  martial  muse  inspired  him  with  one  of  the  finest  songs 
of  war  ever  written.  It  has  weak  places,  but  we  quote  it 
entire: 

The  naked  earth  is  warm  with  spring, 
And  with  green  grass  and  bursting  trees 
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Leans  to  the  sun's  gaze  glorying, 

And  quivers  in  the  sunny  breeze; 
And  Life  is  Color  and  Warmth  and  Light, 

And  a  striving  evermore  for  these ; 
And  he  is  dead  who  will  not  fight, 

And  who  dies  fighting  has  increase. 

The  fighting  man  shall  from  the  sun 

Take  warmth,  and  life  from  the  glowing  earth 

Speed  with  the  light-foot  winds  to  run, 
And  with  the  trees  to  newer  birth ; 

And  find,  when  fighting  shall  be  done, 
Great  rest,  and  fulness  after  dearth. 

All  the  bright  company  of  Heaven 

Hold  him  in  their  high  comradeship — 

The  Dog-Star,  and  the  Sisters  Seven, 
Orion's  Belt  and  sworded  hip. 

The  woodland  trees  that  stand  together, 
They  stand  to  him   each  one   a  friend ; 

Thev  gently  speak  in  the  windy  weather, 
They  guide  to  valley  and  ridge's  end. 

The  kestrel  hovering  by  day, 

The  little  owl  that  calls  by  night, 
Bid  him  be  swift  and  keen  as  they, 

As  keen  of  ear,  as  swift  of  fight. 

The  blackbird  sings  to  him,  "Brotherpftrother, 
If  this  be  the  last  song  you  shall  sing 

Sing  well,  for  you  may  not  sing  another; 
Brother,   sing." 

In  weary,  doubtful,  waiting  hours, 

Before  the  brazen  frenzy  starts, 
The  horses  show  him  nobler  powers; 

O  patient  eyes,  courageous  hearts! 

And  when  the  burning  moment  breaks, 
And  all  things  else  are  out  of  mind, 

And  only  Joy  of  Battle  takes 

Him  by  the  throat  and  makes  him  blind, 
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Through  joy  and  blindness  shall  he  know, 

Not  caring  much  to  know,  that  still 
Nor  lead  nor  steel  shall  reach  him,  so 

That  it  be  not  the  Destined  Will. 

The  thundering  line  of  battle  stands, 

And  in  the  air  Death  moans  and  sings; 
But  Day  shall  clasp  him  with  strong  hands, 

And  Night  shall  fold  him  in  soft  wings. 

Who  will  make  up  the  final  anthology  of  this  war,  the 
one  which  time  will  ratify?  Will  any  of  us,  even  the 
youngest,  be  here  to  read  it?  And  how  many  of  the  names 
would  we  know?  H.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  correspondence  is  enriched  this  month  by  two  com- 
munications in  verse: 

UNBOUND 
Tired 

Of  procrustean 
Regulation, 
Verses  disport 
In  eurythms. 

Meanings, 

Too  long  thwarted, 

Throw  aside  their  stays. 

Rhyme 
No  longer 
Beats 
Time. 

While  Metaphors 

Mix 

In  the  obscurity 

Desired. 

Louis  Gilmore 
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TO  CARL  SANDBURG 


My  clever  defences — 

Shams, 

Conceits, 

Hypocrisies — 

Go  down  before  the  impact  of  your  beefy  lunge. 

Your  hairy  fist, 

Like  a  ton  of  rock, 

Smashes  me  in  the  face. 

I  take  the  count — 

One,  two,  three,  four — 

To  corne  back  bloody, 

Laughing: 

Every  time  you  hit  me 

I  get  a  stronger  hold  on  myself. 

Egmont  Hegel  Arens 


NOTES 

POETRY  and  its  readers  would  welcome  information  about  the 
author  of  High  Chin  Bob. 

Three  of  the  other  poets  in  this  number  are  new  to  our  readers: 

Miss  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  recently  a  student  at  Vassar, 
first  became  known  through  her  beautiful  poem,  Renascence,  pub- 
lished nearly  five  years  ago  in  the  Kennerley  anthology,  The  Lyric 
Year.  Since  then  she  has  appeared  in  various  magazines. 

Miss  Jeanne  D'Orge,  of  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  has  appeared  in 
Others.  Miss  Viola  P.  Paradise  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Of  the  poets  who  have  appeared  before  in  POETRY: 

Mr.  William  Rose  Benet,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Century,  has  published  several  books  of  verse,  the  latest  being 
The  Great  White  Wall  (Yale  Univ.  Press). 

Miss  Muna  Lee,  of  Oklahoma  City,  received  last  November  from 
POETRY  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald's  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
a  lyric. 

Miss  Mary  Carolyn  Davies  has  appeared  in  various  magazines, 
and  will  soon  publish  her  first  book  of  verse. 

Mr.  John  Reed,  the  radical  author  and  journalist,  first  appeared 
as  a  poet  in  the  third  number  of  this  magazine,  with  the  ballad 
Sangar,  which  was  afterwards  privately  printed  in  a  large-paper 
edition. 
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Mr.  Wilton  Agnew  Barrett,  of  New  York,  will  soon  publish  his 
first  book  of  poems. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hitch  is  an  Arizona  poet. 

Canto  III  of  Mr.  Pound's  Three  Cantos  does  not  finish  the  poem, 
which  will  be  much  longer,  but  it  completes  our  serial  publication 
of  that  section  which  is  now  ready  for  the  public. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 
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well. 
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well. 
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Saber  and  Song,  by  William  Thornton  Whitsett.  Whitsett  Insti- 
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An  Irish  Day  and  Other  Poems,  by  Katharine  Adams.     Privately 
printed. 
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Two  Plays  and  a  Rhapsody,  by  Katharine  Howard.  Privately 
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MID-AMERICAN  SONGS 

SONG   OF   STEPHEN   THE  WESTERNER 

AM  of  the  West,  out  of  the  land,  out  of  the 
velvety  creeping  and  straining.  I  have  re- 
solved. I  have  been  born  like  a  wind.  I 
come  sweating  and  steaming  out  of  the  corn- 
rows. 

Deep  in  the  corn  I  lay,  ages  and  ages,  folded  and  broken,  old 
and  benumbed.  My  mother  the  black  ground  suckled 
me.  When  I  was  strong  I  builded  a  house  facing  the 
east.  The  hair  on  my  arm  was  like  the  long  grass  by  the 
edge  of  the  forests. 

Behold,  I  am  one  who  has  been  building  a  house  and  driv- 
ing nails  with  stones  that  break.  The  hammer  of  song 
has  been  given  me.  I  am  one  with  the  old  gods,  an 
American  from  Dakota,  from  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  Illinois,  from  Iowa,  from  Ohio. 
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Would  you  know  what  has  befallen?  In  my  warm  igno- 
rance I  lay  dead  in  the  corn  rows.  On  the  wind  came 
rumors  and  cries.  I  squirmed  and  writhed.  I  was 
frightened  and  wept.  My  fathers  emerged  from  the 
corn  and  killed  each  other  in  battle. 

I  am  a  man  come  into  the  city  of  men  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  long  house.  Hear  the  wind  in  the  caves  of  the  hills ! 
My  strength  is  terrible.  I  stand  in  the  streets  and  shout. 
My  children  are  as  the  dust  of  city  streets  for  numbers. 
I  am  so  small  men  do  not  see  me.  So  tiny  am  I  that  I 
walk  on  the  ball  of  your  eye. 

Saddle  a  horse — sweep  away! 
Saddle  a  horse  for  liberty! 
Harry  my  men,  harry  my  men — 
Broken  ground  for  mine  and  me! 

In  the  long  house  at  evening  the  old  things  were  sweet.  The 
nuts  and  the  raisins  lay  deep  on  the  tables.  The  women 
cut  white  bread  with  long  knives.  They  hid  the  sweets 
of  their  bodies  with  clothes.  They  knew  old  things  but 
had  forgotten  old  singers. 

On  the  straw  in  the  stables  sat  Enid  the  maker  of  harness. 
Beside  him  sat  old  men.  Long  we  lay  listening  and 
listening.  On  their  haunches  they  sat  and  talked  of  old 
gods.  Above  the  sound  of  the  tramping  of  the  hoofs 
of  the  horses  arose  always  the  voices  of  old  men. 
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Now,  my  beloved,  I  have  fallen  down  from  my  horse.  I 
have  returned  to  kill  my  beloved  on  the  threshing  floor. 
My  throat  is  sore  with  the  dust  of  new  cities.  The 
voices  of  new  men  shake  the  drums  of  my  ears.  I  await 
long  in  the  darkness  the  sweet  voice  of  old  things,  but 
the  new  death  has  put  its  hand  into  mine.  I  have  killed 
my  beloved  in  the  place  of  the  deep  straw  and  cast  her 
away. 

Saddle  a  horse.     Sweep  away. 
Break-neck  speed  to  liberty. 
Harry  my  men,  harry  my  men — 
Broken  ground  for  mine  and  me! 

I  am  of  the  West,  out  of  the  land,  out  of  the  velvety  creeping 
and  straining.  It  is  day  and  I  stand  raw  and  new  by 
the  coal  heaps.  I  go  into  the  place  of  darkness  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  house.  I  shall  build  my  house 
with  great  hammers.  New  song  is  tearing  the  cords  of 
my  throat.  I  am  become  a  man  covered  with  dust. 
I  have  kissed  the  black  hands  of  new  brothers  and  can- 
not return  to  bury  my  beloved  at  the  door  of  the  long 
house. 
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AMERICAN    SPRING   SONG 

In  the  spring,  when  winds  blew  and  farmers  were  plowing 

fields, 
It  came  into  my  mind  to  be  glad  because  of  my  brutality. 

Along  a  street  I  went  and  over  a  bridge. 

I   went  through  many  streets  in  my  city  and  over  many 

bridges. 
Men  and  women  I  struck  with  my  fists  and  my  hands  began 

to  bleed. 

Under  a  bridge  I  crawled,  and  stood  trembling  with  joy 

At  the  river's  edge. 

Because  it  was  spring  and  soft  sunlight  came  through  the 

cracks 
Of  the  bridge,  I  tried  to  understand  myself. 

Out  of  the  mud  at  the  river's  edge  I  moulded  myself  a  god, 
A  grotesque  little  god  with  a  twisted  face, 
A  god  for  myself  and  my  men. 

You  see  now,  brother,  how  it  was. 

I  was  a  man  with  clothes  made  by  a  Jewish  tailor  ; 

Cunningly  wrought  clothes,  made  for  a  nameless  one. 

I  wore  a  white  collar  and  someone  had  given  me  a  jeweled 

pin 

To  wear  at  my  throat. 
That  amused  and  hurt  me  too. 
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No  one  knew  that  I  knelt  in  the  mud  beneath  the  bridge 
In  the  city  of  Chicago. 

You  see  I  am  whispering  my  secret  to  you. 

I  want  you  to  believe  in  my  insanity  and  to  understand  that 

I  love  God — 
That's  what  I  want. 

And  then,  you  see,  it  was  spring  and  soft  sunlight 

Came  through  the  cracks  of  the  bridge. 

I  had  been  long  alone  in  a  strange  place  where  no  gods  came. 

Creep,  men,  and  kiss  the  twisted  face  of  my  mud  god. 
I'll  not  hit  you  with  my  bleeding  fists. 
I'm  a  twisted  God  myself. 

It  is  spring  and  love  has  come  to  me. 
Love  has  come  to  me 
And  to  my  men. 


A  VISIT 

Westward  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.    It  is  fall.    See  the 

corn.    How  it  aches. 
Lay  the  golden  cloth  upon  me.     It  is  night  and  I  come 

through  the  streets  to  your  window. 
The  dust  and  the  words  are  all  gone,  brushed  away.     Let 

me  sleep. 
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SONG  OF  THE  DRUNKEN  BUSINESS  MAN 

Don't  try,  little  one,  to  keep  hold  of  me. 

Go  home !    There's  a  place  for  you  by  the  fire. 
Age  is  waiting  to  welcome  you,  love — 

Go  home  and  sit  by  the  fire. 

Into  the  naked  street  I  ran, 

Roaring  and  bellowing  like  a  cow; 

Shaking  the  walls  of  the  houses  down, 
Proclaiming  my  dream  of  black  desire. 


Eighteen  letters  in  a  pigeon-hole, 
Eighteen  letters  in  a  pigeon-hole. 


If  there's  a  thing  in  this  world  that's  good  it's  guts. 

I'm  a  blackbird  hovering  over  the  land: 
Go  on  home !    Let  me  alone. 


Eighteen  letters  in  a  pigeon-hole, 
Eighteen  letters  in  a  pigeon-hole. 


Do  you  know,  little  dove,  I  admire  your  lips — 

They're  so  red. 
What  are  you  doing  out  in  the  street? 

Take  my  arm!     Look  at  me! 
Ah,  you  be  gone.     I'm  sixty-five  years  old  tonight, 

Now  what's  the  use  of  beginning  again. 
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Eighteen  letters  in  a  pigeon-hole, 
Eighteen  letters  in  a  pigeon-hole. 

Well,  I'm  tired.     I  ache.     What's  the  use? 

I  can't  meet  the  note.     I  have  a  son. 
Let's  go  home.    It's  twelve  o'clock. 

I'm  going  to  get  that  boy  into  West  Point  yet. 


Eighteen  letters  in  a  pigeon-hole, 
Eighteen  letters  in  a  pigeon-hole. 


EVENING    SONG 

My  song  will  rest  while  I  rest.  I  struggle  along.  I'll  get 
back  to  the  corn  and  the  open  fields.  Don't  fret,  love, 
I'll  come  out  all  right. 

Back  of  Chicago  the  open  fields.  Were  you  ever  there — 
trains  coming  toward  you  out  of  the  West — streaks  of 
light  on  the  long  gray  plains?  Many  a  song — aching 
to  sing. 

I've  got  a  gray  and  ragged  brother  in  my  breast — that's  a 
fact.  Back  of  Chicago  the  open  fields — long  trains  go 
west  too — in  the  silence.  Don't  fret,  love.  I'll  come 
out  all  right. 
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SONG    OF    INDUSTRIAL   AMERICA 

They  tell  themselves  so  many  little  lies,  my  Beloved.  Now 
wait,  little  hand.  You  can't  sing.  We  are  standing  in  a 
crowd,  by  a  bridge,  in  the  West.  Hear  the  voices. 
Turn  around.  Let's  go  home.  I  am  tired.  They  tell 
themselves  so  many  little  lies. 

Yeu  remember,  in  the  night,  we  arose.  We  were  young. 
There  was  smoke  in  the  passage  and  you  laughed.  Was 
it  good — that  black  smoke  ?  Look  away — to  the  streams 
and  the  lake.  We're  alive.  See  my  hand,  how  it 
trembles  on  the  rail. 

Here  is  song,  here  in  America,  here  now,  in  our  time.  Now 
wait.  I'll  go  to  the  train.  I'll  not  swing  off  into  tunes. 
I'm  all  right.  I  just  want  to  talk. 

You  watch  my  hand  on  the  rail  of  this  bridge.  I  press  down. 
The  blood  goes  down,  there.  That  steadies  me;  it 
makes  me  all  right.  Now  here  is  how  it's  going  to  come 
— the  song,  I  mean.  I've  watched  things,  men  and  faces. 
I  know. 

First  there  are  the  broken  things,  myself  and  the  others.  I 
don't  mind  that.  I'm  gone,  shot  to  pieces.  I'm  a  part 
of  the  scheme.  I'm  the  broken  end  of  a  song  myself. 
We  are  all  that,  here  in  the  West,  here  in  Chicago. 
Tongues  clatter  against  teeth.  There  is  nothing  but 
shrill  screams  and  a  rattle.  That  had  to  be.  It's  a 
part  of  the  scheme. 
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Souls,  dry  souls,  rattle  around. 
Winter  of  song.     Winter  of  song. 

Now,  faint  little  voice,  do  lift  up.  They  are  swept  away 
in  the  void.  That's  true  enough.  It  had  to  be  so  from 
the  very  first. 

Pshaw,  I'm  steady  enough — let  me  alone.  Keokuk,  Ten- 
nessee, Michigan,  Chicago,  Kalamazoo — don't  the  names 
in  this  country  make  you  fairly  drunk?  We'll  stand 
by  this  brown  stream  for  hours.  I'll  not  be  swept  away 
— watch  my  hand,  how  steady  it  is.  To  catch  this  song 
and  sing  it  would  do  much,  make  much  clear. 

Come  close  to  me,  warm  little  thing.  It  is  night.  I  am  cold. 
When  I  was  a  boy  in  my  village,  here  in  the  West,  I 
always  knew  all  the  old  men.  How  sweet  they  were — 
quite  biblical  too — makers  of  wagons  and  harness  and 
plows,  sailors  and  soldiers  and  pioneers.  We  got  Walt 
and  Abraham  out  of  that  lot. 

Then  a  change  came. 

Drifting  along.     Drifting  along. 
Winter  of  song.     Winter  of  song. 

You  know  my  city,  Chicago-triumphant — factories  and  marts 
and  the  roar  of  machines — horrible,  terrible,  ugly  and 
brutal. 

It  crushed  things  down  and  down.  Nobody  wanted  to  hurt. 
They  didn't  want  to  hurt  me  or  you.  They  were  caught 
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themselves.  I  know  the  old  men  here — millionaires. 
I've  always  known  old  men  all  my  life.  I'm  old  myself. 
You  would  never  guess  how  old  I  am. 

Can  a  singer  arise  and  sing  in  this  smoke  and  grime?  Can 
he  keep  his  throat  clear  ?  Can  his  courage  survive  ? 

I'll  tell  you  what  it  is — now  you  be  still.  To  hell  with  you. 
I'm  an  old  empty  barrel  floating  in  the  stream — that's 
what  I  am.  You  stand  away.  I've  come  to  life.  My 
arms  lift  up.  I  begin  to  swim. 

Hell  and  damnation — turn  me  loose!  The  floods  come  on. 
That  isn't  the  roar  of  the  trains  at  all.  It's  the  flood, 
the  terrible,  horrible  flood  turned  loose. 

Winter  of  song.    Winter  of  song. 
Carried  along.    Carried  along. 

i 

Now  in  the  midst  of  the  broken  waters  of  my  civilization 
rhythm  begins.  Clear  above  the  flood  I  raise  my  ring- 
ing voice.  In  the  disorder  and  darkness  of  the  night, 
in  the  wind  and  the  washing  waves,  I  shout  to  my 
brothers — lost  in  the  flood. 

Little  faint  beginnings  of  things — old  things  dead,  sweet  old 
things — a  life  lived  in  Chicago,  in  the  West,  in  the  whirl 
of  industrial  America. 

God  knows  you  might  have  become  something  else — just 
like  me.  You  might  have  made  soft  little  tunes,  written 
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cynical  little  ditties,  eh?     Why  the  devil  didn't  you 
make  some  money  and  own  an  automobile? 

Do  you  believe — now  listen — I  do.  Say,  you — now  listen! 
Do  you  believe  the  hand  of  God  reached  down  to  me 
in  the  flood?  I  do.  'Twas  like  a  streak  of  fire  along 
my  back.  That's  a  lie?  Of  course.  The  face  of  God 
looked  down  at  me  over  the  rim  of  the  world. 

Don't  you  see  we  are  all  a  part  of  something,  here  in  the 
West?  We  are  trying  to  break  through.  I'm  a  song 
myself,  the  broken  end  of  a  song  myself. 

We  have  to  sing,  you  see,  here  in  the  darkness.  All  men 
have  to  sing — poor  broken  things.  We  have  to  sing 
here  in  the  darkness  in  the  roaring  flood.  We  have  to 
find  each  other.  Have  you  courage  tonight  for  a  song? 
Lift  your  voices.  Come. 

Sherwood  Anderson 
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SONGS  FROM  THE  WOODS 

WHITE  MAGIC 

Who  bids  us  be  wary 
Of  briar  and  snake 
Is  led  by  a  fairy. 

Who  finds   dry  wood 

For   the   fires  we  make — 
His  magic  is  good. 

Who    gathers   wild   berries 

High  on  far  hills, 
Or  gets  sand-cherries; 

Or  catches  the  trout 

WThere  the  deep  hole  fills, 
Is  a   mage,   no   doubt. 

Who  knows  the  cool  hollow 

Where  springs  drip  cold 
Is  a  wizard  to  follow. 

Let  the  magic  begin 

With  the  dawn's  red  gold — 
But  the  cook  is  the  Jinn ! 

A    THOUGHT   WHEN    NOON    IS    HOT 

Joy  will  cool  my  face, 
Joy  will  wash  my  hands, 
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Into  very  joy  I  shall  plunge  my  arms 

And  sing; 

Joy  will  sweeten  my  mouth, 
Joy  will  gladden  my  throat, 
And  freshen  my  very  life,  when  I  reach 

The  spring! 

BEFORE   DAWN   IN    CAMP 

Upon  our  eyelids,  dear,  the  dew  will  lie, 
And  on  the  roughened  meshes  of  our  hair, 

While  little  feet  make  bold  to  scurry  by 

And  half-notes  shrilly  cut  the  quickened  air. 

Our  clean,  hard  bodies,  on  the  clean,  hard  ground, 
Will  vaguely  feel  that  they  are  full  of  power; 

And  they  will  stir — and  stretch — and  look  around — 
Loving  the  early,  chill,  half-lighted  hour, 

Loving  the  voices  in  the  shadowed  trees, 

Loving   the   feet   that  stir   the   blossoming   grass. 

Oh,  always  we  have  known  such  things  as  these, 
And  knowing,  can  we  love  and  let  them  pass? 

I  CAME  TO   BE  ALONE 

I  went  out  from  the  world  of  futile  talking  and  trying, 
From  the  world  of  the  wearing  of  clothes  to  the  nude  and 
silent  sky, 
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And  into  the  woods  I  came,  to  the  easily  flowing  river, 
Here  of  my  own  nude  soul  to  ask,  "What  manner  of  man 
am  I  ?" 

But  I  have  strangely  forgotten  all  that  I  dreamed  and  wanted, 

All  that  I  thought  and  spoke  and  dared  only  a  month  ago. 

Even  the  friends  of  my  heart  I  have  lost  in  the  glancing 

shadows, 

And  the  slim  white  self  I  see  in  the  stream  is  the  only  self 
I  know. 

I  shall  remember  again,  perhaps,  when  the  blessed  summer 

passes ; 
But  now — oh,  nothing  but  storm  or  peace  under  a  bending 

sky, 
Racket  of  winds  at  night  that  slap  and  tug  at  the  flapping 

canvas, 

And  the  rock  of  a  good  canoe  by  day  on  the  rapids  racing 
by! 

I  shall  remember  again,  perhaps,  but  now  I  have  clean  for- 
gotten— 
For  I  have  been  glad  of  hunger  and  thirst,  the  fear  of 

death  I  have  known; 
Jagged  rocks  in  the  rip  I  have  seen  and  quiet  waters  beyond 

them, 

And  the  clean  green  banks  of  perfect  rest,  since  I  came 
to  be  alone! 

Harley  Graves 
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THE  SCARLET  TANAGER 

All  through  the  silent  summer  day 
He  sings  "Ke-i,  ke-o,  ke-ay" — 
A  rich  wild  strain  that  sounds  to  me 
Like  bugle-notes  of  anarchy. 

0  black  and  burning  scarlet  one, 
You  flare  and  flicker,  like  the  sun 
Against  the  black  void's  freezing  breath : 
Like  life  triumphant  over  death. 

1  see  you  burning  in  a  tree  ; 

From  tree  to  tree  you  flame  and  wave : 
You  wave  the  blood  of  liberty 
Against  the  black  shroud  of  the  brave. 

You  flare  and  flare,  you  call  and  call, 
Amid  the  dim  leaves'  emerald  shade. 
Your  note's  a  love-note  after  all ! 
Of  love  your  scarlet  flame  is  made ! 

Richard  Hunt 
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A  SIMPLE  SONG  FOR  AMERICA 
1917 

Gather  MS  to  thy  heart, 

Lay  us  thy  spirit  bare : 
Give  us  in  thee  our  part, 

O  Mother  young  and  fair ! 

Thou  art  so  great,  so  great, 

Thy  children  are  so  small, 
We  cannot  guess  thy  state 

Nor  compass  thee  at  all. 

Our  spirits  yearn  and  ache 

To  forge,  from  these  few  years, 

What  soberer  peoples  make 
From  centuries  of  tears: 

Love,  like  a  tempered  sword, 

Glittering  forth  at  need ! 
We  can  but  pray  the  Lord 

Who  knows  nor  church  nor  creed, 

The  Day-spring  from  above, 

The  Truth  that  maketh  free: 
Give  us  great  hearts  to  love 

A  great  land  worthily! 

Karle  Wilson  Baker 
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THE  DREAMERS 

War  gnawed  the  bones  of  nations ;  Hunger  went 
Into  the  hearts  and  souls  of  people.    Then 

The  dreamers  called  their  tenderest  dreams  and  sent 
Them  out  to  stay  the  carnage  of  brave  men   .    .    . 

Back  to  the  dreamers  came  the  dreams'  lament, 
"Oh,  take  your  swords,  that  we  may  live  again !" 


NOCTURNE 

Clouds,  piled  up  like  the  dunes 

In  a  world  that  cried  for  rain, 
Shifted  by  winds  that  shifted 

The  dunes  themselves  in  the  night, 
Came  from  the  night  and  drifted 

Into  the  night  again! 

Dreams,  restless  as  the  dunes 

Where  things  that  were  remain — 
Buried  while  the  winds  shifted 

Or  brought  once  more  to  sight — 
Wandered  from  you  and  drifted 

Back  to  you  again. 

Glenn  Ward  Dresbach 
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OLD  TIMERS 

I  am  an  ancient  reluctant  conscript. 
On  the  soup  wagons  of  Xerxes  I  was  a  cleaner  of  pans. 

On  the  march  of  Miltiades'  phalanx  I  had  a  haft  and  head  ; 
I  had  a  bristling  gleaming  spear-handle. 

Red-headed  Caesar  picked  me  for  a  teamster. 
He  said,  "Go  to  work,  you  Tuscan  bastard ! 
Rome  calls  for  a  man  who  can  drive  horses." 

The  units  of  conquest  led  by  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
The  whirling  whimsical  Napoleonic  columns : 
They  saw  me  one  of  the  horseshoers. 

I  trimmed  the  feet  of  a  white  horse  Bonaparte  swept  the 
night  stars  with. 

Lincoln  said,  "Get  into  the  game ;  your  nation  takes  you." 
And  I  drove  a  wagon  and  team  and  I  had  my  arm  shot  off 
At  Spottsylvania  Court  House. 

I  am  an  ancient  reluctant  conscript. 

Carl  Sandburg 
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If  I  were  a  man  of  Herculaneum — 
A  twentieth-century  city 
Of  the  brooding  North — 
And  I  were  praying  or  cursing  in  the  dark, 
And  the  lava  came  upon  me  as  I  prayed  or  cursed, 
It  would  shape  me  like  you,  Prodigal  Son, 
And  my  pleading  and  despair  would  stay  forever 
In  that  stark  gesture  of  two  rigid,  upright  arms 
Pointing  like  two  trees,  charred  and  leafless, 
Towards  the  sky. 

Or  if  a  great  wind  came, 
Winging  sorrow, 
And  blew  and  blew, 

And  laid  me,  battling  with  it,  prostrate; 
And  then  if  the  sun  came  in  the  wind's  wake, 
And  kissed  my  cold  lips, 

And  made  my  back  quiver  gently  with  revived  hope, 
Then,  Fallen  Angel,  I  should  be  one  with  you. 

Let  the  tranquil,  tolerant  Buddha, 
Towering  in  the  background 
Like  the  Fuji-yama  above  the  pilgrims  crossing  a  wind-swept 

bridge — 

Smile  upon  us  all  together, 
And  breathe  his  eastern  peace  upon  us. 

John  Cournos 
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POEMS 

LAKE    MICHIGAN    AT    NIGHT 

The  lazy  ships  all  lazy  lie, 
Quiet  against  the  quiet  sky. 
The  little  silver  ship-lights  make 

A  play  of  wonder  on  the  lake. 

» 

A  mist  of  smoke  that  blurs  the  air 
Is  washed  with  silver  everywhere; 
The  silver  moon,  a  silvering  rose, 
Upon  the  silvered  water  glows. 

Each  window  on  the  avenue 
Hangs  out  a  star  for  me  and  you. 
The  silvery  winds  of  dusk  awake 
A  flute  of  silver  on  the  lake. 

YOUR  NEIGHBOR  AND  MINE 

Her  life  was  like  her  quiet  dress, 
Her  burning  soul  a  quenchless  light. 
Mothering  her  sisters  and  her  brothers 
Who  cried  for  mothering  in  the  night, 
Mothering  them  she  knew 
Not  if  the  sea  was  blue 
Or  the  sun  in  the  sky. 
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She  who  was  like  a  light — 
Like  a  thief  in  the  night 
Love  passed  her  by. 
But  on  the  day  she  came  to  die 
Death  laid  her  quiet* dress  away. 
The  common  room  filled  with  the  light 
Of  her  bright  soul.    That  night 
The  neighbors  did  not  stoop  to  pray 
Marvelling  at  the  light. 


THE  OLD  MAN 

I  am  old  now, 

I  am  very  old. 

The  sleep  has  come  upon  me 

And  my  words.     Today 

Have  I  given  all  away. 

Nor  will  I  join  in  the  talk 

Of  the  old  men  in  the  park, 

Tapping  their  canes  around  the  well. 

I  have  forgotten  many  things 

For  I  am  old, 

Being  cloaked  in  twilight. 

I  will  stuff  my  pipe  with  stars 

And  go  to  sleep. 
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WAR-TIME    CRADLE   SONG 

The  king  sent  out  your  father  to  war 
As  once  he  sent  my  father  before. 
My  wedding  ring  and  the  gold  on  my  ear 
Today  have  I  bartered  for  bread,  my  dear. 
The  moon  is  dying,  her  throat  is  red, 
The  wind  is  crying,  "Your  father's  dead." 

The  holy  priest  for  saying  a  mass 

Will  take,  our  gentle  ox  and  our  ass, 

And  we  must  give  our  cow  away 

To  a  man  who  digs  the  grave  today. 

The  king  has  given  us  a  reward — 

A  medal  of  bronze,  and  your  father's  sword. 

Grain  there  is  none  on  the  granary  floor. 
The  lean  wolf,  Misery,  howls  at  our  door — 
Until  I  wake  and  cut  off  my  hair. 
My  son,  I  will  keep  you  strong  and  fair, 
For  soon  you  shall  take  your  father's  sword 
And  bring  me  the  king's  head  for  reward. 

S char me I  Iris 
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Glimmering  meadows  miles  around, 
Drenched  with  dew  and  drowsy  sound, 
Drink  the  moonlight  and  the  dream. 
Veiled  in  mists  the  lowlands  seem — 
Through  wild  ways  and  fragrant  aisles 
Of  the  country  miles  on  miles 
Drifting  cloudlike  without  will; 
And  soft  mist  is  on  the  hill. 

Everywhere  earth's  shrill  delight 

Shakes  and  shimmers  through  the  night; 

Silver  tides  of  music  flow 

'Round  the  world;  the  cricket's  low 

Harp,  the  starry  ecstasy 

Of  the  keen  cicada's  cry — 

With,  "I  love,  I  love,  I  love!" 

To  the  cloudless  moon  above — 

Lifts  the  old,  the  endless  song. 

And  the  firefly,  frail  among 

The  low  boughs  and  heavy  leaves, 

His  hushed  flight  in  silence  weaves: 

Deeper  than  the  love  they  sing, 

The  unutterable  thing — 

The  sheer  pang  wherewith  he  glows — 

Burns  his  body  as  he  goes. 
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Now  earth  draws  the  trembling  veil 
From  her  bosom  cloudy  pale, 
And  the  messenger  of  night 
Flows  to  her  in  shadowed  light — 
Memories  of  the  absent  sun 
Dreaming  of  his  lovely  one. 

From  that  fiery  embrace 

Wearied  out,  with  lifted  face, 

Tangled  hair,  and  dewy  eyes, 

Drowsed  and  murmurous  she  lies 

In  the  bride-sleep,  the  deep  bliss 

After  some  exalted  kiss, 

Swooning  through  the  darkness  dim. 

Still  with  memories  of  him 

Her  hushed  breath  comes  fierce  and  low, 

And  the  love  that  thrilled  her  so 

Stirs  her  slumber;  from  her  lips 

A  deep  sigh  of  longing  slips. 

Fragrant  is  thy  'flowery  hair, 
O  beloved — everywhere 
Thy  faint  odor  on  the  air 
From  dread  arches  of  thy  grace 
Wafted!     What  dark  secret  place 
Of  dusk  tresses  in  the  wild 
Midnight  of  thy  locks  beguiled, 
Beckoning  vistas  of  thy  sheer 
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Maddening  loveliness,  the  dear 
Curves  of  thy  bright  beauty,  all 
Lure  me  to  thy  love!    The  call 
Of  past  lives  is  in  my  breast — 
Premonitions  dimly  guessed 
Of  seraphic  solemn  things, 
Mingled  lips  and  murmurings 
On  cool  nights  that  gave  me  birth. 
Yet,  O  mother,  awful  Earth  \ — 
What  stark  mystery  no  less 
Breaks  the  bosom  that  I  press 
Close  against  thy  carelessness. 

Where  the  holy  poem  of  night — 
In  veiled  music  and  moonlight, 
Shimmering  cries  and  stars  and  dreams 
Onward  in  soft  rhythm  streams; 
With  reluctant  pulse  and  pause 
To  its  lovely  ending  draws 
Thy  long  passion,  when  unroll 
The  starred  heavens  like  a  scroll — 
The  old  parable  and  story, 
Some  transcendent  allegory — 
Mother,  mother,  yet  I  know 
Of  cool  nights  that  whispered  so 
When  I  was  not,  long  ago! 
When  thy  beauty,  murmuring  low 
With  abandon  like  a  bride, 
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Throws  her  glimmering  veils  aside, 
The  dread  love  I  dare  not  say 
Turns  my  trembling  lips  away — 
Something  deeper,  something  more 
Than  I  ever  guessed  before, 
A  new  homesickness  at  heart 
Hungering  for  the  home  thou  art: 
As  the  rivers  to  the  one 
Sea  with  solemn  longing  run, 
So  my  being  to  thy  breast, 
So  my  sorrow  to  thy  rest. 
Thou  art  mother,  thou  art  bride — 
By  what  dearer  name  beside 
Must  I  name  thee,  must  I  call, 
Who  art  dearer  far  than  all? 

On  thy  heart  I  lay  my  head — 
Oh,  what  is  it  thou  hast  said! 
Secret  beautiful  and  dread, 
Lovely  moment  drawing  near, 
Thought  most  terrible  and  dear: 
To  be  one  with  thy  complete 
Dark  sweet  loveliness,  my  sweet, 
One  with  thy  wild  will  again — 
To  descend  in  rushing  rain 
To  thy  ravished  breast,  to  pour 
Through  the  veins  that  I  adore, 
Drink  deep  draughts  of  thee,  and  grow 
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Through  long  love  and  longing  so 

Into  the  beloved,  flow 

In  thy  deepest  pulse,  at  home 

In  the  dark  and  silent  loam 

Drenched  with  thee,  and  tremble  up 

In  the  lily's  lifted  cup — 

Odors,  clouds,  and  starry  haze, 

Breath  of  the  wet  country  ways 

On  cool,  moon-clear,  fragrant  nights; 

Or  where  thy  supreme  delight's 

Radiant  passion  draws  aghast 

Sobs  of  thunder  through  the  vast — 

Shuddering  breath  and  murmur  of 

Thy  fierce  wrath  of  sullen  love, 

Laughter  of  thy  mingling  heart — 

In  thy  lifted  lightning's  dart 

Through  awed  heaven's  glimmering  bound, 

With  bright  laughter  all  around, 

With  dark  tears  into  the  ground 

Glide,  and  slake  with  loving  rain 

The  parched  caverns  of  thy  pain! 

Rapturous  bridal!     O  wild  heart! 
To  be  part  of  thee,  a  part 
Of  this  holy  beauty  here — 
Sacred  sorrow  drawing  near ! 
Sweet  surrender!     O  my  sweet, 
Longingly  my  pulses  beat — 
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Dazzling  thought  and  fearful  of 
The  dear  fury  of  thy  love! — 
Even  now  that  draws  me  down 
My  faint  body  to  thine  own 
Near  and  nearer  yet,  till  I 
Tangled  in  thy  being  lie, 
Close  and  close,  for  sheer  excess 
Wearied  out  with  loveliness, 
All  this  little  self,  this  me, 
Soothed  into  the  self  of  thee, 
Rendered  up  in  ecstasy! 

Almost  now  thou  seem'st  to  steal 
From  my  breast  the  self:  I  feel 
How  my  being  everywhere, 
As  in  dream,  upon  the  air 
Widens  'round  me,  till  I  grow 
All  I  look  on,  overflow; 
And  into  the  life  adored 
All  the  life  of  me  is  poured, 
Through  warm  portals  of  thy  heart 
Drifting  gently  where  thou  art 
Who  art  all  things,  in  the  breeze 
Stirring  all  the  tangled  trees 
To  low  whispers ;  how  I  pass 
Through  each  tiny  blade  of  grass, 
Tremble  in  moonlight,  and  rise 
Looking  out  of  other  eyes — 
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Mystery  of  mysteries! 
Pang  of  self,  and  tragical 
Birth  into  the  enlightened  all — 
O  dark  rapture! — to  flow,  press, 
Cease  into  thy  loveliness, 
With  exalted  weariness 
Render  up  myself,  and  be, 
Selfless,  the  dear  self  of  thee, 
In  divine  oblivion 
One  with  the  beloved  one! 

Where  I  press  my  burning  face, 
Weeds  and  grasses  interlace: 
Sweetheart,  are  these  dewy,  soft 
Tears  for  me,  who  must  so  oft 
Perish  of  thee  to  be  thine? 
Deep  I  drink  of  them,  divine 
Dizzy  draught,  bewildering  wine! 

On  the  grass  my  head  is  bowed. 
The  vague  moon  is  in  a  cloud. 
From  my  breast  I  feel  it  stream, 
All  I  loved  so,  like  a  dream. 
Ah,  I  cannot  understand. 
But  the  wind  is  like  a  hand 
On  my  forehead  in  caress. 
And  the  earth  is  tenderness — 
Holy,  grave,  and  very  wise, 
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The  deep  tears  are  in  her  eyes; 

While  around  her  si  ee  pies  sly 

Shrills  the  restless  will-to-be. 

Passion  for  eternity 

Shakes  in  sound  and  floats  in  light 

Through  the  darkness.     Through  the  night 

Clouds,  and  dreams,  and  fireflies, 

And  my  songs  of  her  arise. 

John  Hall  Wheelock 
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EMERSON  IN   A  LOGGIA 

Y  friend  read  for  the  first  time  Emerson's 
essay  The  Poet.  A  lover  of  Emerson,  he 
had  somehow  omitted  this  rhapsody :  "My 
morning's  reading,  therefore,  was  a  delight, 
as  I  sat  on  the  loggia  of  a  house  among 
ancient  trees  that  shut  away  the  village  and  left  little  more 
visible  than  the  vault  of  the  sky."  Thus  enshrined  from  the 
world,  he  finds  in  Emerson  "just  what  I  aimed  to  say  when 
I  presumed  to  rail  at  the  fad  for  modern  clover  blossoms 
that  we  love  to  pretend  are  Elysian  orchids;"  and  by  way 
of  proof  triumphant  he  quotes  this  passage: 

The  sign  and  credentials  of  the  poet  are  that  he  announces  that 
which  no  man  foretold.  He  is  the  true  and  only  doctor;  he  knows 
and  tells;  he  is  the  only  teller  of  news,  for  he  was  present  and  privy 
to  the  appearance  which  he  describes.  He  is  a  beholder  of  ideas 
and  an  utterer  of  the  necessary  and  causal.  For  we  do  not  speak 
now  of  men  of  poetical  talents,  or  of  industry  and  skill  in  metre, 
but  of  the  true  poet.  I  took  part  in  a  conversation  the  other  day 
concerning  a  recent  writer  of  lyrics,  a  man  of  subtle  mind  whose 
head  appeared  to  be  a  music-box  of  delicate  tunes  and  rhythms, 
and  whose  skill  and  command  of  language  we  could  not  sufficiently 
praise.  But  when  the  question  arose  whether  he  was  not  only  a 
lyrist  but  a  poet,  we  were  obliged  to  confess  that  he  is  plainly  a 
contemporary,  not  an  eternal  man. 

So  I  re-read  this  essay  of  the  eighteen-forties,  bridging 
an  interval  of  many  years.  Even  the  first  reading  had  not 
found  or  made  me  quite  the  worshipful  Emersonian — per- 
haps I  arrived  on  earth  too  late  for  that.  And  since  then, 
though  I  have  constantly  cherished  Emerson's  small  book 
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of  poems  as  the  innermost  best  of  New  England,  his  essays 
have  rarely  called  me  back. 

Well,  how  did  I  feel — reading  The  Poet  not  in  a  country- 
house  loggia  but  a  city  flat;  not  in  idle  isolation,  but  after  a 
rush  of  poets'  manuscripts,  each — even  the  worst — revealing 
its  author's  secret,  tingling  with  his  hope?  I  felt  like 
Tommy — or  let  us  say  Sammy — in  the  trenches  saluted  by  a 
doctrinaire  in  a  dress-suit.  Noble  sentiments  about  war 
and  its  ideals,  about  the  sworded  hero  on  his  charger,  about 
honor  and  gallantry  and  glory,  about 

The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 

Pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war, 

would  seem  true  enough  to  Sammy  but  not  relevant.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  some  high-sounding  ideal,  rhythmically 
dressed  in  its  toga  phrase,  would  seem  to  Sammy  almost 
grotesquely  irrelevant:  "Hell,"  he  would  say,  "what  are 
you  giving  us! — don't  you  see  the  dead  bodies  lying  around?" 
So  Emerson  talks  about  THE  POET,  but  he  forgets  the 
dead  bodies — he  forgets  even  the  men  on  the  firing-line. 
His  POET  is  a  grand  inaccessible  figure — Dante,  Homer, 
Shakespeare — who  shall  have  no  successors  if  only  the  com- 
mon people  can  be  frightened  away.  The  Concord  sage 
was  not  bombarded  daily,  as  I  am,  with  proof  that  there  is 
a  poet  in  each  of  us,  that  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the  muses 
strew  the  ground,  that  the  broken  ranks  are  always  filling 
up  with  new  recruits  who  charge  desperately,  with  unfailing 
courage — even  with  shouts  and  wild  laughter — against  fear- 
some odds.  He  did  not  gather  laurel  for  the  lesser  victors 
in  this  battle,  but  stood  with  his  round  wreath  on  a  moun- 
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tain-top,  searching  far  horizons  for  some  noble  conqueror, 
full  armed  and  panoplied,  to  ride  in  and  be  crowned.  Thus 
preoccupied,  he  had  no  eyes  for  Whitman  or  for  Poe,  those 
dusty  travellers  through  sun  and  gloom  to  whom  a  more 
profound  seer  would  have  given  their  due  reward.  Indeed 
"the  recent  writer  of  lyrics,"  whom  he  dismisses,  in  the 
passage  quoted  by  my  friend,  as  "plainly  a  contemporary, 
not  an  eternal  man"  (as  if  any  man  were  eternal!)  might 
have  been  Poe  himself,  that  "jingle-man"  who  has  proved 
a  "true  poet"  after  all,  one  not  easy  to  dismiss. 

I  can  hear  my  friend  protest  that  Emerson  speaks  for  the 
poet  in  all  of  us  in  certain  passages,  like :  "The  people  fancy 
they  hate  poetry,  and  they  are  all  poets  and  mystics ;"  "lan- 
guage is  fossil  poetry;"  or,  "the  poet  is  representative — he 
stands  among  partial  men  for  the  complete  man,  and  apprises 
us  not  of  his  wealth  but  of  the  common  wealth."  But  this 
is  a  concession  of  the  aristocratic  mind;  as  who  should  say, 
"Even  the  king  is  made  of  common  clay."  The  general 
effect  of  the  essay  is  to  make  of  the  poet  a  thing  apart,  a 
figure  "enskied  and  sainted"  upon  whom  common  humanity 
must  look  with  awe.  Nowhere  in  it  do  we  find  that  sense 
of  the  poet's  intense  and  common  humanness — a  human- 
ness  vulgar  as  well  as  fine — which  Carlyle,  at  about  the 
same  time,  expressed  with  such  a  passion  of  suffering  sym- 
pathy in  his  essay  on  Burns.  Indeed,  Emerson's  Poet  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  influences  which  have  tended,  since 
those  early- Victorian  days,  to  shelve  the  poet;  to  persuade 
the  people  that  he  is  not  quite  one  of  them  but  a  wax-works 
figure,  dressed  picturesquely  in  the  costume  of  some  bygone 
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period,  to  be  safely  enshrined  and — forgotten. 

Here  in  the  POETRY  office  the  commonness  of  the  poet 
stands  proved  from  hour  to  hour;  even  as  it  was  proved  in 
the  Tabard  Inn,  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  or  the  original 
academic  grove.  I  say  it  without  arrogance — poets  are  the 
same  breed,  whether  their  names  be  Dante  or  Orrick  Johns, 
Euripides  or — that  last  young  freshman  vers-libertine 
whom  the  editor  turned  down.  In  this  office  we  hold  one 
of  the  first-line  trenches  of  the  struggling  human  spirit: 
reading  hundreds — nay,  thousands — of  manuscripts,  we  deal 
with  naked  souls ;  we  see  them  in  the  throes  of  divine  despair, 
moved  to  the  uttermost  by  the  intolerable  need  to  speak,  to 
sing.  We  watch  them  giving  themselves  away,  urged  on  by 
all  that  is  rich  and  generous  within  them,  hindered  by  all 
that  is  weak  and  dull.  Always  it  is  the  same  tragedy,  played 
with  infinite  variety  of  detail :  Neither  Will  Shakespeare,  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  nor  Jonathan  Swift  Somers,  of  Spoon 
River,  can  ever  express  the  utmost  that  is  in  him,  and  no 
doubt  Shakespeare's  failure  was  the  greater  of  the  two. 

The  point  which  needs  to  be  emphasized,  in  short,  is  one 
which  Emerson's  Ossa-on-Pelion  of  praise  rather  tends  to 
obscure,  that  the  poet  is  like  everybody  else.  Being  an 
artist,  he  is  a  little  bit  more  so,  perhaps,  than  most  people — 
with  a  keener  zest  for  life,  keener  senses  for  beauty,  a  keener 
urge  toward  the  fine  flower  of  the  phrase,  a  keener  impulse 
to  hand  out  that  phrase,  to  give  himself  away  with  style. 
The  germ  of  him  is  in  everyone;  there  are  many  of  him, 
more  or  less  incomplete,  in  our  streets ;  and  at  any  moment, 
in  any  hovel  or  palace,  the  type  may  be  individualized  among 
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us  in  a  perfection  as  complete  as  Sappho's  on  her  island,  or 
Shakespeare's  on  his  rough-and-ready  stage. 

It  is  of  some  importance,  both  to  him  and  to  us,  that  we 
should  stand  with  him  when  he  comes,  that  we  should  rein- 
force him  with  our  strength,  that  we  should  know  what  he 
is  doing  when  he,  as  Emerson  says,  "adorns  nature  with  a 
new  thing,"  gives  to  his  thought,  his  vision,  "an  architec- 
ture of  its  own,"  whether  that  architecture  be  in  rhymed 
metrics,  free  verse,  or  some  form  still  undivined. 

To  this  end  no  other  practice  is  available  than  a  discrimi- 
nating sympathy  with  the  poets  of  the  hour.  Even  what  my 
friendly  correspondent  calls  "the  canter  and  frolic  of  the 
chopstick  brigade  besieging  the  bar  of  Helicon"  may  be  worth 
listening  to  for  its  wild  music,  for  its  dare-devil  upsetting 
mockery  of  the  sedateness  of  English  song.  My  friend  pro- 
fesses a  "trembling  apprehension  when  we  gather  to  our- 
selves fireflies  and  call  them  Promethean ;"  but  his  appre- 
hension is  part  of  that  Emersonian  over-reverence  which  puts 
the  poet  out  of  our  lives  by  setting  him  on  a  pedestal.  The 
firefly  carries  an  authentic  and  personal  light,  a  heaven-lit 
spark  of  the  Promethean  fire — are  we  spirits  of  lightning 
that  we  should  scorn  him?  Will  the  lightning-bearer  scorn 
him  when  he  comes?  If  we  shut  out  the  fireflies — and  the 
stars  as  well — with  hard  walls  and  roofs  of  prejudice  and 
custom,  saving  ourselves  from  all  out-door  barbarities,  shall 
we  be  quite  sure  of  seeing  the  lightning-bearer  himself — 
Emerson's,  "winged  man,"  supra-human,  sacrosanct,  eternal 
— when  he  tears  apart  the  clouds  and  descends  from  heaven  ? 

H.  M. 
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THE    GREAT   ADVENTURE 

War  makes  everything  else  seem  unreal,  but  it  is  not 
war  that  is  real— but  death.  Perhaps  we  all  desire  death 
and  go  towards  it,  even  while  we  dread  it,  far  more  than  we 
realize,  and  it  may  be  this  that  gives  Rupert  Brooke's  war 
sonnets  and  Alan  Seeger's  I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with  Death 
their  permanent  appeal.  Certainly  the  instinct  of  death  is 
more  pronounced  in  some  people  than  in  others,  and  both 
these  men  may  be  said  to  have  experienced  death  emotionally, 
if  one  may  phrase  it  that  way,  long  before  the  war.  But 
there  is  another  aspect  of  death  than  that  presented  by  war 
or  by  catastrophe,  or  by  sudden  sickness,  and  I  am  reminded 
of  this  in  reading  again  the  poems  of  Adelaide  Crapsey. 
War  lifts  dying  to  a  plane  of  group-heroism,  when  perhaps 
the  hardest  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  from  wanting  to  give  one's 
life.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  die  for  a  cause,  and  because 
others  are  dying  for  it ;  it  is  quite  another  to  die  prematurely, 
and  alone,  and  against  one's  will:  to  die  when  life  is  still 
more  desirable  than  death.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  very 
novel  in  the  experience,  but  the  experience  itself  has  seldom 
been  recorded  with  a  more  piercing  reality  than  in  the  little 
book,  Verse,  published  about  a  year  ago  by  the  Manas  Press 
in  Rochester.  One  knows  that  Adelaide  Crapsey  would  have 
faced  death  for  a  cause  quite  as  willingly  as  did  Edith  Cavell, 
but  one  respects  her  honesty  because,  facing  an  unnecessary 
death  quite  as  unflinchingly,  her  mood  remained  one  of 
spiritual  rebellion  rather  than  of  submission.  She  was  more 
Greek  than  Christian,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  more  pagan 
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than  puritan,  in  spite  of  a  delicate  asceticism  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  not,  after  all,  un-pagan. 

There  is  no  waste  in  her  little  book.  It  represents  the 
quintessence  of  experience,  and  its  art  is  governed  by  a 
restraint  occasioned  by  intensity.  It  is  like  the  light  from  a 
candle,  which  may  not  pierce  the  outer  darkness,  but  which 
makes  of  a  single  room  a  world  of  poignant  reality,  so  long 
as  the  flame  lasts.  It  is  hard  to  separate  Adelaide  Crapsey's 
poems  from  the  circumstances  of  her  death,  as  recorded  in 
the  brief  preface  written  by  a  friend.  She  died  at  Saranac, 
New  York,  in  her  thirty-sixth  year,  in  her  room  overlooking 
"Trudeau's  garden,"  as  with  "grim-gay  irony"  she  called  the 
little  graveyard  of  the  patient  dead,  against  whose  patience 
she  rebelled:  "I'll  not  be  patient.  I  will  not  lie  still  1" 
She  fought  a  losing  fight,  yet  kept  her  courage  and  her 
humor,  and  the  extreme  tragedy  of  her  experience  was  only 
revealed  in  these  poems,  of  which  even  her  family  were  in 
ignorance  until  after  her  death. 

She  hated  to  die:  reading  these  poems  one  is  reminded  of 
a  chorus  of  young  and  popular  poets  who  clamor  of  death 
to  the  usual  refrain  of  "Because  I  have  loved  life  well  I 
shall  not  be  loth  to  die."  And  anything  that  treats  of  death 
less  easily  and  happily  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  editors. 
Think  of  the  classics  that  they  would  have  to  discard  on 
that  basis!  But  one  need  not  love  life  less  because  one  is 
loth  to  die.  The  mood  of  sacrifice  may  be  heroic,  but,  put 
to  the  test,  one  may  have  reservations  about  it,  and  yet  be 
no  less  heroic.  Our  own  national  optimism,  particularly 
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that  insisted  upon  by  editors,  seems  to  be  based  not  on  an 
acceptance,  but  on  an  avoidance,  of  the  facts  of  life.  In 
truth  our  national  temper  in  this  respect  is  sometimes  con- 
trasted favorably  with  the  supposed  pessimism  of  races  whose 
outlook  is  not  conditioned  by  a  blind-folded  vision  of  life. 
Is  not  our  attitude  in  reality  more  youthful,  more  suggestive 
of  an  arrested  development,  of  an  immaturity  which  can 
never  become  outgrown  because  it  is  unwilling  to  face  what 
it  fears  to  face?  Of  course  a  youthful  poet  may  lack  simply 
the  test  of  experience,  but  one  expects  from  editors  and  from 
other  adults  a  deeper,  a  more  seasoned  maturity  of  judg- 
ment. Adelaide  Crapsey  faced  the  fact  of  death  as  a  reality. 
Her  poems  record  not  merely  a  personal  experience  but  also 
a  philosophy  of  life : 

There  is  a  brown  road  runs  between  the  pines, 
And  further  on  the  purple  woodlands  lie, 
And  still  beyond  blue  mountains  lift  and  loom; 
And  I  would  walk  the  road,  and  I  would  be 
Deep  in  the  wooded  shade,  and  I  would  reach 
The  windy  mountain  tops  that  touch  the  clouds. 
My  eyes  may  follow  but  my  feet  are  held. 
Recumbent  as  you  others  must  I  too 
Submit?     Be  mimic  of  your  movelessness 
With  pillow  and  counterpane  for  stone  and  sod? 
And  if  the  many  sayings  of  the  wise 
Teach  of  submission,  I  will  not  submit, 
But  with  a  spirit  all  unreconciled 
Flash  an  unquenched  defiance  to  the  stars. 
Better  it  is  to  walk,  to  run,  to  dance; 
Better  it  is  to  laugh  and  leap  and  sing, 
To  know  the  open  skies  of  dawn  and  night, 
To  move  untrammeled  down  the  flaming  noon: 
And  I  will  clamour  it  through  weary  days 
Keeping  the  edge  of  deprivation  sharp, 
Nor  with  the  pliant  speaking  on  my  lips 
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Of  resignation,  sister  to  defeat. 

I'll  not  be  patient.    I  will  not  lie  still. 

And  in  ironic  quietude  who  is 

The  despot  of  our  days  and  lord  of  dust 

Needs  but,  scarce  heeding,  wait  to  drop 

Grim  casual  comment  on  rebellion's  end; 

"Yes,  yes    .    .    .    Wilful  and  petulant,  but  now 

As  dead  and  quiet  as  the  others  are." 

And  this  each  body  and  ghost  of  you  hath  heard 

That  in  your  graves  do  therefore  lie  so  still. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  attitude  of  these  poems  is  one 
of  victory?  "Keeping  the  edge  of  deprivation  sharp,"  she 
tasted  experience  to  the  full,  and  as  the  thought  of  death 
could  not  numb  her  will,  she  perhaps  experienced  death  too 
to  the  full. 

All  her  poems  indicate  a  delicate  and  fastidious  sense  of 
rhythm.  In  Birth  Moment  and  the  Cry  of  the  Nymph  to 
Eros  the  movement  suggests  that  of  a  butterfly  poised  above 
a  flower  before  it  alights.  Other  poems  that  move  me  are 
Angelique;  Lo,  All  the  Way;  The  Lonely  Death;  and 
The  Mourner.  There  is  something  akin  in  these,  in  the 
swift  vivid  touch,  to  the  poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  This 
book  stands  on  my  shelf  beside  those  of  Emily  Dickinson 
and  the  two  slim  volumes  by  Stephen  Crane — poets  who 
have  given  much  in  little.  A.  C.  H. 

OUR  COWBOY   POET 

Soon  after  the  August  POETRY  went  to  press,  the  author- 
ship of  High  Chin  Bob,  the  cowboy  song  published  in  that 
number,  was  discovered.  As  we  stated  last  month,  Mr.  H. 
H.  Knibbs  found  the  song  in  southern  Arizona,  where  the 
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cowboys  who  .sang  it  were  entirely  ignorant  of  its  origin. 
He  sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Lomax  at  least  a  year  ago,  and  just 
the  other  day  Mr.  Lomax  came  upon  the  song  under  the 
title  of  The  Glory  Trail  in  a  little  book  of  western  verse  by 
Charles  Badger  Clark. 

The  circumstance  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  reveals 
how  a  folk-song  comes  to  be  a  folk-song.  It  shows  the  folk- 
song in  process  of  growth,  both  by  elimination  and  by  accre- 
tion, for  the  changes  made  in  this  poem  through  oral 
transmission  are  very  interesting.  I  think  the  author  him- 
self would  recognize  that  they  add  to  the  directness,  vivid- 
ness and  force  of  the  song.  Inversions  are  straightened  to 
natural  order,  adding  emphasis,  and  active  verbs  substituted 
for  weaker  forms,  increasing  the  action.  Slight  as  the 
changes  are,  they  give  life.  Not  that  the  song  was  not  a 
good  one  in  the  start:  we  congratulated  Mr.  Clark  in  the 
last  number  of  POETRY,  hypothetically ;  now  that  the  hypo- 
thesis is  removed,  we  congratulate  him  again.  It  is  not 
everyone  who  wakes  to  find  himself  a  folk-poet,  and  that  in 
less  than  a  generation.  A,  C.  H. 


REVIEWS 

JOHN    MASEFIELD 

Lollingdon  Downs,  by  John  Masefield.     Macmillan  Co. 

It  is  not  every  poet  whose  personal  reading  of  his  poems 
makes  friends  for  them,  but  Mr.  Masefield  is  one  of  these. 
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The  simplicity  of  the  man — a  simplicity  neither  child-like 
nor  Olympian,  but  unassertively  big  and  human — this  in 
itself  seems  to  enlarge  any  audience-chamber  with  the 
breadth  of  far  horizons  and  quiet  it  with  the  stillness  of  a 
night  of  stars.  And  his  deep  bass  voice  is  like  the  music  of 
the  seven  seas,  rich  with  all  the  sorrows  of  the  world.  One 
feels  in  watching  him  that  this  poet  is  a  great  man,  with 
reserves  of  power  in  him  which  his  art  has  not  yet  expressed  ; 
indeed,  may  never  express  unless  the  organ  he  plays  is  the 
fittest  instrument  of  all  life's  orchestra  for  the  expression 
of  that  power. 

Personally  I  doubt  if  it  is:  his  life  is  like  to  be  a  finer 
poem  than  any  he  will  write.  He  writes  perhaps  too  easily, 
so  that  his  genius  does  not  reach  down  deep  enough  into  the 
innermost  heart  of  the  man.  His  poetry  is  not  insincere  or 
superficial — far  from)  it;  but  it  is  not  so  big  and  simple 
and  profound  as  he  is.  Compared  with  the  all-round  com- 
pleteness of  a  great  character,  it  is  fragmentary — mere  half- 
strains  and  side-lights. 

Like  the  sixty  sonnets  printed  last  year  with  Good  Friday, 
most  of  the  poems  in  Lollingdon  Downs  are  the  meditative 
inquiry  of  a  modern  mind  into  the  meaning  of  life.  The 
first  one  begins: 

So  I  have  known  this  life — • 
These  beads  of  colored  days, 
This  self  the  string. 
What  is  this  thing? 

They  are  an  inquiry,  not  a  solution.  They  are  a  search 
for  the  principle  of  life,  a  search  through  and  beyond  the 
assertions  of  science.  How  much  does  man  see? 
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Out  of  the  special  cell's  most  special  sense 
Came  the  suggestion  when  the  light  was  sweet ; 
All  skill,  all  beauty,  all  magnificence 
Are  hints  so  caught,  man's  glimpse  of  the  complete. 
And,  though  the  body  rots,  that  sense  survives, 
Being  of  life's  own  essence  it  endures 
(Fruit  of  the  spirit's  tillage  in  men's  lives) 
Round  all  this  ghost  that  wandering  flesh  immures. 
This  is  our  friend,  who,  when  the  iron  brain 
Assails,  or  the  earth  clogs,  or  the  sun  hides, 
Is  the  good  God  to  whom  none  calls  in  vain, 
Man's  Achieved  Good,  which,  being  Life,  abides: 
The  man-made  God,  that  man  in  happy  breath 
Makes  in  despite  of  Time  and  dusty  death. 

But  beyond  man  and  even  the  "man-made  God"  the 
impenetrable  mystery  leads  on: 

You  are  too  beautiful  for  mortal  eyes, 
You  the  divine  unapprehended  soul ; 
The  red  worm  in  the  marrow  of  the  wise 
Stirs  as  you  pass,  but  never  sees  you  whole. 
Even  as  the  watcher  in  the  midnight  tower 
Knows  from  a  change  in  heaven  an  unseen  star, 
So  from  your  beauty,  so  from  summer  flower, 
So  from  the  light,  one  guesses  what  you  are. 
So  in  the  darkness  does  the  traveller  come 
To  some  lit  chink,  through  which  he  cannot  see 
More  than  a  light,  nor  hear  more  than  a  hum, 
Of  the  great  hall  where  kings  in  council  be. 
So,  in  the  grave,  the  red  and  mouthless  worm 
Knows  of  the  soul  that  held  his  body  firm. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  almost  despairing,  as  if  the  war's 
agony,  though  unmentioned,  were  a  grief  too  deep  for  words. 
Sometimes  one  wonders  if  the  poet  does  not  feel  a  doubt  of 
England's  future,  a  fear  that  her  great  days  are  over  and 
her  star  on  the  wane.  The  brief  dialogue,  The  Frontier, 
seems  a  definite  expression  of  such  feeling  through  an  epi- 
sode of  the  disintegrating  Roman  empire.  This  brief  stark 
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tragedy  seems  to  me  the  best  thing  in  the  book,  and  one  of 
the  best  things  the  poet  has  done ;  one  gets  from  it  a  startling 
sense  of  world-agony  when  the  Roman  legions  fell  back 
forever : 

Chief.     You  see  the  end  of  things. 
The  power  of  a  thousand  kings 
Helped  us  to  this,  and  now  the  power 
Is  so  much  hay  that  was  a  flower. 

Lucius.     We  have  been  very  great  and  strong. 

Chief.    That's  over  now. 

Lucius.  It  will  be  long 

Before  the  world  will  see  our  like. 

Chief.     We've  kept  these  thieves  beyond  the  dyke 
A  good  long  time,  here  on  the  Wall. 

Lucius.     Colonel,  we  ought  to  sound  a  call 
To  mark  the  end  of  this. 

Chief.  We  ought. 

Look — there's  the  hill-top  where  we  fought 
Old  Foxfoot.    Look — there  in  the  whin. 
Old  ruffian  knave.     Come  on.     Fall  in. 

And  so  it  ends.    "Is  it  the  debacle?"  the  poet  seems  to  be 
saying.  H.  M. 


DREAMER  AND  CYNIC 

An  April  Elegy,  by  Arthur  Davison  Ficke.     Mitchell  Ken- 

nerley. 

Of  all  the  poets  writing  in  America  today  Arthur  Davison 
Ficke  is  preeminently  the  poet  of  dreams.  His  early  books, 
From  the  Isles,  The  Earth  Passion  and  The  Happy  Princess 
showed  a  spirit  early  .awake,  early  articulate,  dominated  and 
lit  by  the  strange,  gossamer,  flame-lit  dreams  of  youth, 
dreams  which  spin  fantastic  webs  and  know  little  whereof 
they  spin,  which  tremble  with  eternal  aspiration  and  know  not 
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whereto  they  aspire.  Mr.  Ficke's  spirit,  in  spite  of  the 
rather  debonair  man  of  the  world  who  walks  the  ways  of 
civilization,  housing  it,  has  never  lived  in  the  world  of 
reality.  It  lives  in  a  strange  half  world  above  our  ordinary 
consciousness,  a  region  between  men  and  gods,  having  the 
stability  of  neither,  yet  haunted  by  the  beauty  of  both. 

Of  late  years,  though  Mr.  Ficke  is  even  now  only  in  the 
early  thirties,  there  has  grown  up  beside  this  dreamer,  com- 
plementing him,  a  curiously  subtle,  modern  and  disillusioned 
young  lawyer.  This  split-off  bit  of  personality,  which  is  in 
each  of  us  moderns,  which  sits  behind  all  our  actions  and 
all  our  dreams,  commenting,  discounting,  mocking  at  us, 
and  which  we  can  never  silence  and  never  lose  for  more 
than  a  few  hours  at  a  time — this  quality  is  particularly  strong 
in  Arthur  Ficke.  It  is  this  spirit,  which  has  produced  his 
Cafe  Sketches,  which  can  write  such  almost  painfully  witty 
mockery  of  his  dreaming  self  as  these  lines: 

Presently  persons  will  come  out 

And  shake  legs. 

I  do  not  want  legs  shaken. 

I  want  immortal  souls  shaken  unreasonably. 

I  want  to  see  dawn  spilled  across  the  blackness 

Like  a  scrambled  egg  on  a  skillet; 

I  want  miracles,  wonders, 

Tidings  out  of  a  deep  I  do  not  know.    ... 

But  I  have  a  horrible  suspicion 

That  neither  you 

Nor  your  esteemed  consort 

Nor  I  myself 

Can  ever  provide  these  simple  things 

For  which  I  am  so  patiently  waiting. 

These  two  spirits  have  never  yet  been  perfectly  blended  in 
Mr.  Ficke.  He  is  tossed  continually  between  the  two,  yet 
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he  is  not  now  content  with  either.  Sometimes  he  fights 
upward  into  the  dreamer  again,  yet  the  upper  air  of  form- 
less aspiration  and  shadowy  beauty  grows  a  little  thin  for 
him.  Sometimes  he  becomes  the  cynical  modern,  yet  even 
here  he  is  haunted  by  the  desire  to  see  "immortal  souls 
shaken  unreasonably." 

If  Arthur  Ficke  ever  comes  to  rest,  if  he  ever  succeeds  in 
fusing  his  two  selves  into  a  new  self  which  shall  be  neither, 
but  something  more  fundamental  than  either,  a  spirit  which, 
with  his  almost  flawless  technic,  his  sensitiveness  to  beauty, 
his  sweep  of  dreams  and  his  balance  of  irony,  shall  yet  learn 
to  face  reality  as  it  lies  between  his  two  outlooks — if  this 
ever  comes  to  pass  then  Arthur  Ficke  will  be  the  biggest 
poet  of  our  day.  As  it  is,  in  the  instance  where  he  has  come 
nearest  to  fusing  his  two  selves,  he  has  written  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sonnet  sequences  in  English.  But  his  magnum 
opus  remains  yet  to  be  written. 

The  title  poem  of  his  new  volume  An  April  Elegy  is  a 
dramatization  of  this  perpetual  struggle  in  him.  It  is  a 
curious,  tenuous,  almost  over-modern  thing,  woven  with 
unerring  craftsmanship  of  gleams  and  flashes,  of  "muted 
notes  and  broken  sequences  and  diminished  chords."  It  tells 
the  love  story  of  two  very  modern  young  people,  who  are 
evidently  quite  familiar  with  Freud  and  live  their  loves  in 
almost  conscious  terms  of  "complexes."  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  modernity  it  is  written  essentially  by  the  dreamer,  by 
him  "whose  homeland  lies  past  each  horizon's  rim."  It  has 
perhaps  a  certain  tendency  towards  preciousness,  but  it  is  a 
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lovely  poem,  more  beautiful  at  the  second  or  third  reading 
than  at  the  first. 

Of  the  other  poems  in  the  volume  the  Cafe  Sketches  con- 
tinue the  sardonic  mood  of  the  Grotesques  in  The  Man  on 
the  Hilltop,  and  are  written  frankly  by  the  disillusioned 
young  lawyer.  There  are  a  dozen  miscellaneous  poems  in 
the  volume,  which  is  enticingly  slender,  and  eight  sonnets. 
No  one  in  the  country  is  a  more  thorough  master  of  the 
modern  sonnet  form  than  Arthur  Ficke,  and  while  these 
eight  are  in  a  sequence  and  lose  by  being  cut  away  from 
their  neighbors,  here  is  one  that  will  perhaps  stand  alone : 

The  old?    We  are  the  old.    And  now  we  know 
How  the  fresh  mirror  dims  with  passing  time. 
Not  for  us  rise  the  carven  gods,  or  blow 
The  haunting  musics;  not  for  us  the  rhyme 
Of  dreaming  singers,  nor  the  lights  that  drift 
Faintly  through  dusks,  nor  hopes  that  once  had  stung. 
We  mumble  down  our  pathway,  making  shift 
To  mock  the  unstable  visions  of  the  young. 
We  mock  them,  tell  them  they  shall  yet  be  wise ; 
We  point  and  peer  at  clods  and  stones  and  trees 
Beyond  where  Helen,  living,  past  our  eyes 
Drifts  white,  and  Jason  breasts  the  darkening  seas; 
And  flout  our  early  love-songs,  vain  and  cold 
To  eyes  so  certain  and  to  hearts  so  cold. 

E.  T. 

AN  OBSERVER  IN   CHINA 

Profiles  from  China,  by  Eunice  Tietjens.     Ralph  Fletcher 

Seymour. 

The  lover  of  poetry  is  a  good  deal  like  the  lover  of  wild- 
flowers.  One  wanders  in  the  woods  hoping  to  find  a  new, 
rare  blossom;  the  other  wanders  through  the  world  of  books 
hoping  to  find  a  new,  unusual  delight.  But  to  both  seekers 
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such  gratification  is,  to  say  the  least,  infrequent.  And  the 
more  one  knows  of  either  flowers  or  poetry,  the  less  often 
does  it  occur.  For  the  flower  lover  and  the  poetry  lover 
know  the  common  sorts  to  satiety,  and  the  others — well,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  a  short  time  ago  to  light  upon  one  of 
the  others. 

One  evening  I  came  home  from  a  long  journey  to  find  a 
little  package  lying  on  the  top  of  my  mail  waiting  for  me. 
But  letters  are  usually  more  interesting  than  packages,  so  I 
read  the  letters  through  before  I,  somewhat  listlessly,  cut 
the  string.  I  undid  the  paper,  and  then  I  received  my  first 
impression ! 

We  all  know  that  the  protective  coloring  of  plants  and 
animals  is  not  only  for  purposes  of  protection,  but  for  reasons 
of  seduction ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  bindings  of  books. 
Protective  coloring,  indeed,  did  the  publisher  but  realize  it; 
and  this  one  had.  The  first  glance  at  this  slim,  black  volume, 
with  its  exotic  red  lettering,  at  once  intrigued  interest. 

I  read  that  book  through  three  times  before  I  put  it  down, 
and  the  next  day  I  read  it  again.  Then  I  waited  some  weeks 
and  read  it  once  more ;  the  charm  remained.  That  charm  of 
something  new,  sincere,  an  original  thought  expressed  per- 
sonally and  vividly. 

Those  of  us  who  remembered  Mrs.  Tietjens'  Bacchante 
to  her  Babe,  which  appeared  some  years  ago,  had  been  wait- 
ing impatiently  to  see  what  more  this  poet  would  do.  But 
the  new  book  marks  an  advance  which  could  hardly  have 
been  predicted  from  that  poem,  delightful  and  poetically 
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true  though  it  was.  The  Bacchante  was  gentle  and  tender. 
Profiles  from  China  is  strong  and  free,  and  is  evidence  of  a 
rare  psychological  insight. 

In  the  Proem,  The  Hand  is,  not  the  orient  (we  could 
hardly  expect  that),  but  the  occidental  reaction  to  the  orient; 
and  what  a  happy  inspiration  it  was  to  depict  China  under 
the  guise  of  a  hand :  a  large  man  with  "the  hand  of  a  woman 
and  the  paw  of  a  chimpanzee."  The  passage:  "The  long 
line  of  your  curved  nail  is  fastidiousness  made  flesh"  reveals 
the  shrinking  of  the  occidental  mind  in  the  face  of  the  only 
half-apprehended  East.  A  skilful  hand ;  a  cruel  hand ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  a  voluptuous  hand:  "Delicately  it  can 
caress  a  quivering  skin,  softly  it  can  glide  over  golden 
thighs  .  .  .  Bilitis  had  not  such  long  nails."  So  full  of 
horror  is  the  description  that  we  scarcely  needed  to  have 
the  author  tell  us :  "I  am  afraid  of  this  hand."  Instantly 
the  significance  of  the  book  stands  clear.  These  are  to  be 
no  mere  imitations  of  Chinese  effects,  but  a  real  speech 
sprung  out  of  experience. 

Mrs.  Tietjens  has  lived  in  China,  but  she  is  not  in  the 
least  of  China.  As  interpretations  of  Chinese  character,  these 
poems  are  of  only  the  slightest  interest;  it  is  as  pictures  of 
the  fundamental  antagonism  of  the  East  and  the  West  that 
they  are  important.  The  poet  makes  no  pretence  at  an  esoteric 
sympathy  which  she  does  not  possess.  Her  complete  sin- 
cerity is  not  the  least  of  the  volume's  excellencies.  Only  in 
the  section,  Echoes,  is  there  the  slightest  preoccupation 
with  the  native  point  of  view,  and  although  there  is  here 
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much  Chinese  decoration,  such  as  "the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth 
month,"  "the  tiny  footfalls  of  the  fox-maidens,"  and  "the 
Hour  of  the  Horse,"  still  these  poems  remain  rather  as 
exercises  in  the  Chinese  manner,  than  as  an  intimate  fusing 
of  the  author's  ego  with  that  of  China. 

No  one  can  read  the  other  sections:  From  the  Interior, 
and  China  of  the  Tourists,  without  realizing  how  much 
magic  Mrs.  Tietjens  has  at  her  command.  She  is  in  a 
ricksha,  and  "the  runner  is  young  and  sturdy,  and  his  legs 
flash  pleasantly;"  she  is  in  a  chaise-a-porteursf  and 

In  all  the  world  there  is  only  my  chair,  with  the  tiny  brown  lantern 
before  it. 

There  are  also,  it  is  true,  the  undersides  of  trees  in  the  lantern- 
light  and  the  stony  path  that  flows  past  ceaselessly. 

Cormorants  is  a  fine  picture,  and  here  the  reaction  is  not 
merely  occidental;  it  is  radical  occidentalism  which  is  called 
out  by  these  poor  enslaved  birds.  Mrs.  Tietjens  is  past 
mistress  of  innuendo,  suggestion.  It  makes  the  book.  Always 
does  strong,  virile  thought  color  fancy  with  her.  The  Well 
is  an  excellent  example  of  this,  as  are  also:  My  Servant, 
and  Chinese  New  Year.  But  the  innate  dislike  rises  again 
and  again  in  such  poems  as  The  City  Wall  and  Meditation. 

In  this  age  of  adulation  of  all  things  oriental,  it  is  well 
to  meet  so  fearless  an  observer  as  Mrs.  Tietjens.  Dirt  and 
disease! — they  worry  her,  and  perhaps  also  cloud  over  for 
her  something  else  that  is  also  there.  She  sees,  but  only 
partially  comprehends.  The  Spirit-wall  proves  this.  She 
understands,  and  yet — not  quite.  But  she  can  forgive; 
sometimes  only  a  little,  in  A  Woman,  for  instance;  some- 
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times  entirely,  in  The  Well.  Then  the  irony  flashes  out 
again.  In  Interlude  a  half-naked  coolie  is  sitting  in  the 
market-place. 

.    .    .1   picking   at  something  with,  the   dainty  hand  of  the   Orient. 
If  he  had  ever  seen  a  zoological  garden  I  should  say  he  was  imitat- 
ing the  monkeys  there. 
As  he  has  not,  I  dare  say  the  taste  is  ingrained. 

There  is  not  a  word  too  much  in  these  poems.  They  are 
sharp  and  beautiful,  and  extraordinarily  satisfying.  One 
of  the  best  is  On  a  Canton  River  Boat.  A  sentry  paces  the 
deck — "He  is  guarding  me  from  pirates."  And  the  poem 
goes  on: 

Piracy!     The   very   name   is   fantastic  in  my  ears,   colored   like   a 
toucan  in  the  Zoo. 

But  the  reality  and  horror  of  such  a  state  of  things  grows 
and  grows;  the  quiet  fact  of  the  sunny  deck  and  the  pacing 
sentry,  and  behind  it! — 

The  socks  of  the  sentry  annoy  me.     They  are  too  green  for  so  hot 

a  day. 

And  his  shoes  squeak. 

I  should  feel  much  cooler  if  he  wouldn't  pace  so. 
Piracy ! 

Sunday  in  the  British  Empire:  Hong  Kong  is  too  interknit 
to  admit  of  quotation.  It  must  be  read  entire  for  its  beauty, 
its  irony,  its  tragedy,  to  be  fully  felt. 

Mrs.  Tietjens  is  more  than  modern  or  "new"  (that  much 
abused  word)  ;  she  is  herself.  Her  kind  of  poetry  is  dis- 
tinctly hers,  a  perfectly  natural  utterance.  This  book 
deserves  high  praise  and  is  an  earnest  of  future  accomplish- 
ment. Amy  Lowell 
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EMILE  CAMMAERTS 


Chants  Patriotiques  et  Autres  Poemes  and  Les  Trois  Rois  et 
Autres  Poemes,  by  Emile  Cammaerts;  English  translations 
by  Tita  Brand-Cammaerts.  John  Lane,  London. 
Belgium  comes  out  of  her  brave  fight  wearing  her  wounds 
as  flowers  and  with  songs  leaping  to  her  lips.  Of  her  band 
of  war  poets  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  Emile  Cam- 
maerts, whose  portrait  shows  a  strong  face  with  a  young 
brow,  yet,  though  he  is  but  little  past  forty,  the  beard  of 
an  old  man.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  Brussels,  served 
as  professor  of  geography  at  the  Institut  Commercial  of 
Mons,  and  since  1908  has  been  living  in  England  and 
devoting  himself  to  his  pen.  In  1916  he  published  the 
Chants  Patriotiques,  which  is  largely  poems  written  before 
the  war.  As  the  proceeds  of  the  first  edition  were  to  be 
given  to  the  Belgian  Soldiers'  Fund  for  the  purchase  of 
tobacco,  the  book  opens  with  a  song  of  great  charm,  called 
Pour  la  Pipe  du  Soldat.  Les  Trois  Rois  et  Autres  Poemes, 
which  is  entirely  war  poetry,  followed  hard  upon  the  other 
volume. 

Except  for  four  poems,  Mr.  Cammaerts'  translator  is  his 
wife,  the  books  being  printed  with  poem  and  translation  on 
opposite  pages.  Though  the  translator  has  brought  an  eager 
conscience  to  her  task,  it  would  be  better  to  forego  these 
poems  entirely  rather  than  be  misled  by  the  English  versions, 
which  give  none  of  the  flavor,  none  of  the  spontaneity,  of  the 
original.  Not  disdaining  rhyme  and  meter,  Cammaerts  is 
thoroughly  modern ;  watchful  for  the  word  too  many,  scorn- 
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ful  of  what  is  hackneyed.  The  translator's  style  is  tradi- 
tional to  awkwardness,  so  she  makes  the  poet  express  himself 
in  English  in  the  very  manner  he  would  avoid  in  French. 
Poems  full  of  subtle  charm  and  individual  beauty  become  in 
English  commonplace,  the  thought  being  checked  in  its  flow 
by  the  stiffness  of  its  clothing.  Of  the  four  translations  by 
other  hands,  those  by  Lord  Curzon,  Alfred  Percival  Graves 
and  Angela  Beyer  are  excellent. 

Cammaerts'  earlier  poems  make  a  strong  appeal — poems 
of  love,  of  children,  of  nature;  all  written  at  a  time  when 
Belgium  was  at  one  with  all  the  world.  With  a  stroke  of 
art  he  can  transport  us  to  a  little  house  set  in  a  garden  still 
bright  with  blooming  trees  and  flowers — yet  a  house  faded, 
gray  with  dust,  heavy  with  silence — and  make  us  know  that 
love  has  lived  in  it.  He  is  always  natural,  always  simple, 
and  a  clear  religious  belief  runs  through  all  he  writes. 

But  he  has  achieved  distinction  chiefly  through  his  war 
poems.  Beautiful  as  hope  and  love  he  can  make  hatred  and 
vengeance.  An  instance  of  his  implacable  hate  is  found  in 
Apres  Anvers,  a  stirring  thing  which  has  been  set  to  music 
by  Elgar.  Au  Grand  Roi  d'un  Petit  Pays  does  tender 
homage  to  Belgium's  king.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
most  touching  picture — that  of  a  peasant  girl  who  prefers 
death  to  leaving  her  own  home  and  to  whose  voice  Cam- 
maerts has  given  exquisite  lyrics,  or  that  of  a  little  Virgin 
of  porcelain  smiling  up  from  a  deserted  grave  near  Rams- 
capelle,  or  the  colorful  one  of  an  Easter  day  in  Belgium 
during  the  war. 
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Les  Trots  Rois,  the  titular  poem  of  the  second  book,  is 
perhaps  the  least  important  of  the  war  poems.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  drama,  and  deals  with  Satan  and  his  servant  the 
German  emperor,  with  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  etc., 
Mary  and  the  Christchild.  A  ma  Patrie  Enchainee  is  a 
bitter  contrast  of  fruitful  countrysides  and  joyful  days,  with 
devastated  fields  and  towns,  and  bruised  hands  stretched  out 
gropingly  in  the  night.  Only  a  stoic  could  read  without  tears 
Une  Confession,  and  La  Neige  with  its  beauty  and  its  terrific 
import. 

Le  Dernier  Boche  is  a  dream  of  hate  which  finds  its  climax 
in  these,  its  last  lines: 

Qu'importe ! 

Pourvu  qu'il  nous  soit  donne  de  voir, 

Du  seuil  de  notre  porte — 

Tandis  que  les  cloches 

Sonneront  Phallali — 

Le  dos  gris 

Du  dernier  Boche. 

And  Le   Tir  National  is   a  burst  of  ironic  fury  directed 
against  the  enemy,  written  in  memory  of  Edith  Cavell. 

Cammaerts  has  a  power  found  oftener  in  French  poetry 
than  in  English — he  can/  take  an  ancient  nursery  rhyme  as 
motive  and  build  around  it  all  the  environment  of  a  modern 
tale.  An  instance  of  this  is  his  Frere  Jacques;  the  old  tune 
beats  out  its  childish  accompaniment  in  our  heads  as  we  read 
the  poet's  lines.  Here  we  have  the  story  of  a  soldier  who 
in  ordinary  life  was  a  trappist  monk: 

Frere  Jacques,  frere  Jacques, 
Dormez-vous  ?  dormez-vous? 
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Yes,  he  sleeps,  in  his  white  bed  in  the  white  monastery, 
as  the  golden  sun  comes  up  over  a  smiling  country  and  the 
time  to  ring  matins  draws  near. 

Frere  Jacques,  frere  Jacques, 
Dormez-vous?  dormez-vous? 

No,  he  does  not  sleep  now.  He  is  the  army's  look-out  man. 
For  three  days  the  cannonade  has  isolated  him  from  the 
trenches,  and  the  stars  look  through  the  roof  of  his  grim 
loft  to  the  Yser.  He  is  cold,  hungry,  thirsty,  but  he  never 
loses  his  grip  on  the  telephone.  We  can  hear  his  prayers 
mingle  with  his  directions:  "Fifty  yards  to  the  right  .  .  . 
Thank  Thee,  God,  for  ...  Prepare  the  searchlight  .  .  . 
O  God,  remember  our  wives,  our  little  ones  .  .  .  now 
ready  .  .  .  fire!"  Then,  after  a  thundering  explosion  of 
shell,  arises  the  insistent  refrain: 

Sonnez  les  matines,  sonnez  les  matines! 
Bim,  bam,  bourn !    Bim,  bam,  bourn ! 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  poem  brief  enough  to  quote  that 
shows  characteristically  Cammaerts'  spirit  and  his  lyric 
manner.  Perhaps  L 'Amour  de  la  Patrte  will  do  it: 

C'est  1'accent  d'une  voix, 

Le  son  d'une  cloche  lointaine, 

Une  clairiere  dans  les  bois, 

Un  coup  de  soleil  sur  la  plaine. 

C'est  un  certain  toit,  sous  un  certain  ciel, 

Et  le  parfum  de  la  poussiere  dans  la  rue. 

C'est  une  ferme  a  genoux  devant  une  chapelle, 

Au  bord  d'un  chemin,  ou  larmoient  quelques  cierges. 

C'est  la  senteur  des  herbes,  a  1'entour  des  etangs, 

Et  le  parfum  de  la  poussiere  dans  la  rue. 

C'est  Peclat  d'un  regard,  la  gaucherie  d'un  mouvement, 

Une  vision  du  passe  aussitot  disparue     .     .     . 
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C'est  tout  ce  qu'on  ne  peut  pas  dire 
Et  tout  ce  qu'on  sent, 
Tout  ce  qu'on  ne  peut  traduire 
Qu'en  le  chantant. 

C'est  ce  qu'on  mange  et  ce  qu'on  voit, 

Ce  qu'on  respire,  ce  qu'on  entend. 

C'est  le  gout  du  pain  et  du  tabac, 

L'eclat  des  feuilles,  1'odeur  du  vent 

Et  les  bruits  familiers  du  village: 

Les  chiens  qui  aboient,  les  gens  qui  s'appellent, 

Et  le  joyeux  tapage 

Des  verres  sous  la  tonnelle     .     .     . 

C'est  tout  ce  qu'on  ne  peut  pas  dire 

Et  tout  ce  qu'on  sent, 

Tout  ce  qu'on  ne  peut  traduire, 

Qu'en  le  chantant. 

C'est  le  meilleur  de  notre  corps 

Et  le  plus  pur  de  notre  sang, 

C'est  ce  qui  nous  rappelle  nos  morts 

Et  nous  fait  souhaiter  nos  enfants. 

C'est  la  couleur  de  notre  vie 

Et  la  saveur  de  nos  chansons, 

C'est  la  douce  folie 

De  recolter  ce  qu'on  seme, 

Et  1'absurde  passion 

De  posseder  ce  qu'on  aime     .     .     . 

C'est  tout  ce  qu'on  ne  peut  pas  dire 

Et  tout  ce  qu'on  sent, 

Tout  ce  qu'on  ne  peut  traduire 

Qu'en  le  chantant. 

Agnes  Lee 


NOTES 

Sherwood  Anderson,  of  Chicago,  who  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
POETRY,  is  already  rather  widely  known  as  a  novelist  and  short  story 
writer.  He  has  only  recently  turned  to  the  writing  of  poetry,  and  so 
far  as  we  know  has  appeared  as  a  poet  only  in  Others.  His  novels 
like  his  poetry  are  typically  American  in  spirit. 
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John  Hall  Wheelock,  of  Scribner's,  New  York,  is  too  well  known 
to  our  readers  to  need  an  introduction.  So  are  Carl  Sandburg  and 
Scharmel  Iris,  of  Chicago,  and  Glenn  Ward  Dresbach,  at  present  of 
New  Mexico.  John  Cournos  of  London,  Richard  Hunt  of  Boston, 
and  Karle  Wilson  Baker  (Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Baker)  of  Texas  have 
also  appeared  in  these  pages. 

The  literary  biography  of  Harley  Graves  begins  with  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Songs  from  the  Woods  in  this  number.  He  is  still  quite 
young,  comes  from  New  York  and  is  working  on  a  farm  this  summer. 
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